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THE WORLD CONFERENCE ON FAITH AND ORDER. 


By Epwarp Hawks. 


N the road to Rome midway be- 

tween London and the Eternal 
City, built into the clefts of a moun- 
tain side and overlooking the placid 
waters of Lake Leman with the 
peaks of Savoy stretching beyond, 
is Lausanne the ancient capital of 
the French speaking canton of 
Vaud.. It is here that the English 
have come for many years to enjoy 
the picturesque and also to learn 
French in a place where they will 
be safe from Catholic influences. It 
is here that the boy convert Ed- 
ward Gibbon was sent by a fear- 
some parent fo be cured of his at- 
tachment to the true faith and 
where he received the Protestant 
sacrament from the hands of the 
reformed pastor; to become hence- 
forth an enemy of all Christianity. 
It was here that he wrote the last 
volume of his monumental work 
that tells of the decline and fall of 
a Rome that has refused to die. It 
is this charming spot, situated on 
the borderland of contending na- 


tionalities, that has been chosen as 
the place of assembly for the long 
awaited Conference on Faith and 
Order which will be watched with 
interest mingled with anxiety by the 
whole non-Catholic world. Five 
hundred delegates representing no 
less than ninety sects are assem- 
bling at Lausanne at this moment. 
They are coming to discuss not a 
federation of religions but the foun- 
dations of religion itself. What will 
be the result? Will something as 
solid and stately as the ancient ca- 
thedral, which still stands as a wit- 
ness to the Catholic past, be erected; 
or will an unfinished tower of Babel 
attest the traditional inability of the 
reformed religions to agree amongst 
themselves? 

Such a Conference has never been 
held before. There have been in re- 
cent years a plethora of Conferences 
of one kind or another whose pur- 
pose has been to set the world aright 
in every department of thought and 
conduct. Of these several have been 
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religious Conferences, dignified by 
the name of ecumenical. None of 
them has attempted the task that 
has been set this one. Their dis- 
cussions related to missionary work, 
to friendly coéperation, and to 
“social uplifts.” In each case the 
thorny subject of doctrinal founda- 
tions has been left untouched. This 
Conference by its very title, sugared 
as it is to tempt the palates of those 
who have a distaste for dogma, is 
to delve into the foundations of 
Christianity. It is to attempt to find 
what may be called the least com- 
mon multiple of religious belief. 
The Conference must also be dis- 
tinguished from all previous ones 
by a difference in the motive that 
has brought it into being. The at- 
tempt to find a modus operandi by 
which contending sects may be pre- 
vented from an overlapping of ac- 
tivities that is costly and scandalous 
may arise from mere utilitarianism. 
The spectacle of a dozen “Churches” 
trying to preach a dozen different 
forms of Christianity in the same 
pagan country is surely an argu- 
ment for some kind of federation. 
Federations there have been and 
they have met with a measure of 
success. But reunion cannot be 
brought about by gentlemen’s agree- 
ments to differ. The shattered forces 
of Protestantism cannot be united 
by handshaking and the exchange 
of compliments. Moreover federa- 
tion may result from little more 
than despair or from the forlorn 
hope that clutches at Pan-Protes- 
tantism as a means of retaining a 
falling scepter. Such federations 
have been partial and always en- 
tirely non-Catholic. Neither at 


Edinburgh nor Stockholm has there 
been any vision of a completely re- 
united Christendom. The Confer- 
ence at Lausanne has a different 
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ideal. Its purpose is not to promote 
federation but organic reunion, and 
by this is meant universal reunion 
which will include all Christians. 

Lausanne is a venture that springs 
from faith and hope. Vague and 
indefinite as it is even in the minds 
of its instigators, they honestly ex- 
pect that the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit of God will be given to it. 
The long period of preparation has 
been marked by earnest prayer and 
single-hearted charity. Not a ves- 
tige of bigotry has been manifested. 
Those who dread its possibilities are 
clinging to the hope that God will 
make plain its paths. 

To understand whence this spirit 
of faith and hope has sprung it is 
necessary to go back a few years. 
Those Americans who definitely 
planned the undertaking, which was 
officially recognized at Cincinnati in 
1910, were themselves inspired by an 
ideal that had for a long period held 
fast the hearts of religiously minded 
men. About one hundred years 
ago Protestantism in its most en- 
trenched stronghold began to re- 
cover some idea of a visible Church. 
In the classic halls of Oxford a 
small band of earnest and scholarly 
men, distressed by the growth of 
secularism, revived the almost for- 
gotten concept of a City of God 
upon earth. How often it has been 
true that in the darkest days men’s 
minds turn from the real to the 
ideal! A movement started which 
deeply stirred the stagnant waters 
of English Protestantism and which 
caused ripples to circle outwards 
to the very smallest sect. Hitherto 
the vision of a Kingdom of God on 
earth had almost gone. It died in 
England with the last of the Jacob- 
ites but maintained a hazy exist- 
ence in the scattered remnants of 
Anglicanism in Scotland and Ameri- 




















ca. If one spoke of “the Church” 
as a spiritual body, the term meant 
nothing more than that invisible 
and unknowable union of the hid- 
den saints of God, irrespective of 
their religious affiliation. The out- 
ward organizations, called churches 
if they were recognized by law, and 
dissenting bodies if they were not, 
were regarded as purely human in- 
stitutions. 

In England “the Church” sug- 
gested little more than a depart- 
ment of State; a sort of moral police 
force that did not necessarily have 
anything to do with either divine 
revelation or eternal salvation. It 
was a bridge between the spiritual 
and temporal needs of men. A man’s 
religion was his own concern and 
not the concern of the Church. A 
man’s Church was decided by politi- 
cal circumstances. It registered him 
as a citizen by baptizing him; it mar- 
ried him and it buried him. It pro- 
vided him with an appropriate 
method of paying corporate ac- 
knowledgment to the existence of a 
Supreme Being on Sundays. Every- 
one thought, as has been said often 
enough, that the Church was created 
and could be annihilated by an Act 
of Parliament, a notion that was 
confirmed when this august body 
suppressed certain Irish bishoprics 
without any regard to the wishes of 
churchmen. To have said in those 
days that the Church was the “New 
Jerusalem,” the “Bride of Christ,” 
the “Pillar of Truth,” or the “Ark 
of Salvation” would have sounded 
like blasphemy. That the organiza- 
tion of archbishops, bishops, deans, 
archdeacons, rectors, and vicars, as- 
sociated in men’s minds with fat 
livings, private patronage, political 
wire-pulling and even simony, 
should be regarded as a divine in- 
stitution, the visible agency of the 
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Holy Ghost and linked by apostolic 
succession with the primitive Church 
seemed ridiculous. Yet this was 
exactly what the Oxford Fathers 
maintained and the idea struck root 
and grew. It penetrated even into 
the minds of the worshipers in the 
little Bethel in the back street of the 
village, who began to paint out the 
words “chapel” or “meetinghouse” 
from their signboards and boldly to 
substitute the word “Church.” The 
term had acquired a new meaning. 
From this recovery of a Christian 
idea to a realization of the scandal 
and weakness of a multiplicity of 
sects was only a step. The very 
word “Church” suggested unity. 
The High Church Party which was 
most concerned in the movement re- 
fused to allow any body of Chris- 
tians membership in the Church 
unless they had retained the epis- 
copal office. The famous Three 
Branch Theory came into being. 
The episcopate became the touch- 
stone of apostolicity. Without 
bishops there is no Church. There 
were, however, other Anglicans, al- 
so aroused by the need of unity, 
who were not prepared to hold such 
a theory which would unchurch so 
many earnest Christians. Follow- 
ing the footsteps of earlier Angli- 
cans, and representing the truer 
Anglican tradition, they regarded 
episcopacy as being a “bene esse” 
rather than an “esse.” With what 
they regarded as “a wise states- 
manship” they admitted, however, 
that the principle of Church unity 
was inseparably connected with a 
permanent and universally accepted 
form of the ministry. They pro- 
posed that all the sects should, 
without prejudice to their present 
standing, accept a modified form of 
episcopal ordination. 
The movement towards reunion 
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now firmly fixed in the minds of 
religious men followed from the 
start two diverging lines of develop- 
ment. There were those who hoped 
for reunion with Rome and Con- 
stantinople. And there were those, 
many of them “High Church” in 
their tendencies, who thought that 
it would be more natural and pos- 
sible to start with reunion with 
those who like themselves had be- 
come separated from Rome at the 
time of the Reformation. The first 
movement is still active but suspect. 
It suffered a severe setback at the 
beginning when in 1864 the Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of the 
Unity of Christendom, to which a 
number of enthusiastic but impru- 
dent Catholics had attached them- 
selves, was condemned by Rome. It 
became still more suspect by its 
dealings with the now discredited 
Order of Corporate Reunion founded 
in 1877 to provide valid ordination 
for those clergymen who were in 
doubt about the reality of their 
sacramental ministrations. It was 
numbed by the adverse decision on 
Anglican Orders in 1895 and at the 
same time encouraged by the grow- 
ing good will of the Oriental Schisms. 
It is now hopeful by reason of the 
Malines Conversations and fearsome 
of Lausanne. It grows more Roman 
each year as the difficulty of a 
three-branched theory is realized. 
There is little doubt that its ter- 
minus ad quem is the Catholic 
Church, unless the force of its cur- 
rent is exhausted before that happy 
end is reached. 

The second movement towards 
unity produced results at the Lam- 
beth Conference in 1880 when a 
definite proposal, usually known as 
the Lambeth Quadrilateral, was 
drawn up. Reunion with any body 
of Christians was offered if four es- 
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sential things were accepted. These 
were, briefly: (1) The Holy Scrip- 
tures; (2) The two Creeds; (3) The 
two Sacraments; (4) The Episco- 
pate. The offer was discussed by va- 
rious sects but not accepted by any. 
In England the mutual hatreds, 
political as well as religious, of 
churchmen and “dissenters” were 
too acute. But in America, the 
land of religious experiment, the of- 
fer sounded reasonable. Its chief 
stumbling block was episcopacy. To 
remove this an attempt was made 
to explain the reasonableness of ac- 
cepting some form of the ministry 
that would be acceptable to all 
Christians. Instead of the use of 
the term “Apostolical Succession” 
with its suggestion of a hierarchical 
order a new one was specially 
coined. The episcopacy offered and 
required by Lambeth was now 
spoken of as “the historic Episco- 
pate.” In substance this episcopate 
was to satisfy the most rigid de- 
mands of Rome, yet in practice it 
was to be adapted to the circum- 
stances arising from denomination- 
al differences. The Presbyterians, 
for example, could have bishops 
without losing their synodical gov- 
ernment. The Congregationalists 
could have bishops without destroy- 
ing the authority of the individual 
congregation. 

If this arrangement were accepted 
as an experiment the validity of the 
ministrations of every sect would be 
recognized and the differences in 
worship would soon become less and 
finally disappear with the growth of 
intercommunion and mutual fellow- 
ship. A number of new words were 
invented to explain, and also to some 
extent to disguise, the objectional 
features of the proposal. The word 
“historic” was intended to convey 
the idea that he who for irenic rea- 















sons was willing to submit to epis- 
copal ordination was not asked to 
accept any theory as to its neces- 
sity. He was merely to admit the 
patent fact that there had always 
been bishops in the Church. The 
word “commission” was substituted 
for ordination. It was intended to 
express a shade of difference. A 
minister may believe that he was 
ordained of God to the true min- 
istry when a number of preachers 
laid their hands upon his head, or 
he may believe that he received this 
office by the secret election of God, 
known only to himself, but he has 
no public commission beyond the 
body of Christians that he serves. 
A commission from a bishop will 
bestow a standing upon him that 
all other Christians, even the Pope 
of Rome, must recognize. At the 
last Lambeth Conference these pro- 
posals were embodied in an offer 
made by the Anglican bishops them- 
selves by which they expressed their 
own readiness to accept “commis- 
sions” from other bodies, if this 
were deemed necessary; an offer 
that would validate their own 
doubtful orders if Rome or Con- 
stantinople could be persuaded to 
enter the compact. At the same 
time the famous quadrilateral was 
reduced to a simplified form. As it 
now stands it bears traces of the 
growth of the movement. It is as 
follows: 


“The Holy Scriptures, as_ the 
record of God’s revelation of Him- 
self to man, and as being the rule 
and ultimate standard of faith; and 
the Creed commonly called Nicene, 
as the sufficient statement of the 
Christian faith, and either it or the 
Apostles’ Creed as the Baptismal 
confession of belief: The divinely 
instituted sacraments of Baptism 
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and the Holy Communion, as ex- 
pressing for all the corporate life of 
the whole fellowship in and with 
Christ: A ministry acknowledged 
by every part of the Church as pos- 
sessing not only the inward call of 
the Spirit, but also the commission 
of Christ and the authority of the 
whole body.” 


It is from this movement that this 
Conference on Faith and Order has 
sprung. The work of digesting, 
simplifying, and making palatable 
these Anglican ideals has been for 
the most part the work of Ameri- 
can Episcopalians. It is they who 
will be in every sense the host at 
Lausanne and the program of dis- 
cussions drawn up at preliminary 
meetings shows that the Conference 
is arranged in such a way that it 
will lead inevitably to the accept- 
ance or the rejection of some form 
of Episcopalianism. Its hopes may 
be summed up in these words:— 
there are many ministries that are 
fruitful in producing holiness, there 
is only one that can produce unity. 

The program is a masterpiece of 
conciliatory diplomacy. It opens 
on August 3d with a discussion of 
the unity of the Church. A resolu- 
tion is offered for acceptance. It 
embodies in substance the descrip- 
tion of the united Church as some- 
thing that is Scriptural, reasonable, 
and in accordance with the will of 
God. On the next day is to be taken 
up the message that this united 
Church is to proclaim. It is the 
Gospel, foreshadowed in the Old 
Testament and revealed by Our 
Lord, “the Son of God and the Son 
of Man,” in the New. Next comes 
the nature of the Church. Consid- 
erable divergence of opinion is here 
expected especially in regard to the 
visibility of the Church and the 
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character of its organization. It is 
suggested that the entrance to the 
Church is acquired by Baptism, the 
sustenance of its life is achieved by 
the reception of Holy Communion 
and its enlightenment comes from 
the written Word of Scripture and 
the preached Word. 

It is as yet too early to mention 
episcopacy, but the third session is 
asked to accept the proposition that 
there must be a public ministry def- 
initely designated for the function 
of preaching and administering sac- 
raments. On the fourth day the two 
creeds are offered for acceptance as 
the traditional form of the faith. The 
word “tradition” is avoided although 
implied in the expression “handed 
down.” The Conference is now to 
take up these subjects in sectional 
meetings. On August 16th the sec- 
ond series of full sessions begins. 
At last we come to the heart of the 
Conference. The first discussion is 
the form of the ministry. It is plain- 
ly asserted in the agenda that the 
chief thing that keeps the Churches 
apart is the fact that many of them 
are unable to recognize the minis- 
tries of other denominations. The 
ministries differ (a) in respect of the 
functions assigned to the various 
grades of church officers and (b) in 
respect of the mode in which minis- 
terial commission is conferred. The 
most definite cleavage is between 
those Churches which retain and 
those which have “dispensed with” 
the episcopate. It will be noticed 
that it is not said that any have re- 
jected the episcopate. As a solu- 
tion of the difficulty the Lambeth 
proposals are again offered: 


“It is suggested, as a result of one 
series of movements towards Reun- 
ion, that owing to its historic posi- 
tion in the Churches of Christen- 
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dom, the Episcopate in its constitu- 
tional form should have a place in 
the reunited Church, side by side 
with which the Councils of the Pres- 
byters and the Congregations of the 
Faithful should have their consti- 
tutional places.” 


There are two more general dis- 
cussions that concern the sacra- 
ments and the unity of Christen- 
dom. With a palpable nod to the 
Old Catholics, High Anglicans, and 
Orthodox Greeks the discussion, 
confined to two sacraments, is not 
intended to deny that there are other 
rites to which the name of sacra- 
ment has been widely applied. To 
sum up, the Conference as outlined 
in the official program, is essential- 
ly an offer of the Lambeth propos- 
als. It is first and last Anglican in 
its ideals. It may also be stated 
that it is to a large extent only made 
possible by the liberality of Angli- 
cans who have already expended 
large sums of money in liberal ad- 
vertising by means of pamphlets 
and preparatory gatherings. 

The participants will represent 
practically every Protestant sect ex- 
cept those who definitely reject the 
doctrines of the Trinity and the In- 
carnation. The Old Catholics will 
be there, of course, although their 
influence is now negligible. The 
appearance of a large number of 
bishops and priests from the Orien- 
tal Schisms is interesting. It will 
lend color to proceedings that would 
otherwise be rather gray. Doubt- 
less there will be many gorgeous 
Masses celebrated in the various 
churches. The Greeks have taken 
a very active part in the preliminary 
meetings. There is not a word in 
the program that they could not ac- 
cept without difficulty. They are 
relying upon the unofficial char- 
























acter of the representation to save 
themselves from commitment. They 
are vitally interested in the prose- 
lytizing that has been going on in 
their country under the guise of 
“relief.” To prevent this the Con- 
ference may be very useful to them. 
It is hardly possible to suppose that 
they will enter into any organic 
union with Protestants. 

The Catholic Church will not be 
represented at the Conference. This 
has been a great disappointment to 
its promoters. They ask us rather 
reproachfully if we do not fail to 
see that their difficulties are in a 
measure ours also. If men scoff 
at their confusion, do they not also 
scoff at our failure to bring back to 
our fold those millions who are 
separated from it? A glance at the 
official program will explain why we 
cannot take part even if the matter 
is quite tentative and noncommit- 
tal. The discussion will be alto- 
gether meaningless if the divisibil- 
ity of the Church is not postulated. 
It is, therefore, axiomatic that there 
are admittedly many “Churches” 
which are, if possible, to be made 
into One Church. The Catholic 
Church, however, does not admit 
that the Church is either divided or 
divisible. All she could do at Lau- 
sanne would be to deny the major 
premise upon which everything de- 
pends. It is more effective, and al- 
so more conducive to charity, to do 
this by staying away altogether. 
She will, however, be present in the 
thoughts of the other delegates. The 
spectacle of a divided non-Catholic 
world, so plainly expressed by the 
participation of no less than ninety 
sects, will not fail to turn men’s 
minds to that absent body, active in 
every country from which they come 
themselves, — united, -unfaltering, 
and unshaken by modern unbelief. 
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This absent body will also be pre- 
sent in good will. The Pope has 
made this plain. At the interview 
between His Holiness and the depu- 
tation, which came to Rome in 1919 
to ask him to participate in the pre- 
liminary meeting at Geneva to be 
held the following year, he clearly 
expressed the mind of the Church. 
The invitation was extended with 
every delicacy and its refusal re- 
ceived without irritation. The of- 
ficial report may be given in its own 
words: 


“He [the Pope] received us cor- 
dially, he answered most distinctly. 
The contrast between the Pope’s 
personal attitude towards us and 
his official attitude towards the Con- 
ference was sharp. One was irre- 
sistibly benevolent, the other was 
irresistibly rigid. The genuineness 
of the Pope’s personal friendship to- 
wards us was as outstanding as the 
positiveness of his official declina- 
tion of our invitation. His Holiness 
himself emphasized the distinction 
. . . When we had concluded our 
business the Pope extended the hos- 
pitality of the Vatican to us, urged 
a longer stay in Rome and gave us 
his blessing. The Pope’s reply was 
given verbally; but as we left the 
audience room, the following writ- 
ten statement, which had been pre- 
pared prior to our visit and which 
faithfully represents the official lan- 
guage of His Holiness, was handed 
to us by Archbishop Cerretti: 

“*The Holy Father, after having 
thanked them for their visit, stated 
that as successor of St. Peter and 
Vicar of Christ he had no greater 
desire than that there should be 
one fold and one shepherd. His 
Holiness added that the teaching 
and practice of the Roman Catholic 
Church regarding the unity of the 
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visible Church of Christ was well 
known to everybody and therefore 
it would not be possible for the 
Catholic Church to take part in 
such a Congress as the one pro- 
posed. His Holiness, however, by 
no means wishes to disapprove of 
the Congress in question for those 
who are not in union with the Chair 
of Peter, on the contrary he earnest- 
ly desires and prays that, if the Con- 
gress is practicable, those who take 
part in it may, by the grace of God, 
see the light and become united to 
the visible Head of the Church, by 
whom they will be received with 
open arms.’ 

“Together with the above, the 
Archbishop placed in our hands at 
the same time a copy of the letter 
of the Cardinal Secretary of State, 
of November 8, 1865, ad quosdam 
puseistas anglicos and a copy of the 
Encyclical Letter of the S. Congre- 
gation of the Holy Office, of Sep- 
tember 16, 1864, Apostolicxe Sedi.” 


These last named documents re- 
fer to the condemnation of the ill- 
fated Association for the Promotion 
of the Unity of Christendom men- 
tioned above. Their application to 
the present case was affirmed by a 
general session of the Holy Office 
a few days after the interview de- 
scribed. The Church therefore for- 
bids the participation of any Cath- 
olic in the proposed Conference and 
in any Conference of a like nature. 
The attitude of the Pope is also re- 
flected in the Osservatore Romano 
which expresses a very deep interest 
and concern in the movement so 
evidently promoted in good faith. 
It assures the promoters of the 
prayers of the Catholic Church 
which will be amongst others “the 
sincerest, the warmest and the most 
confident.” 
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Strange as it may seem this sym- 
pathetic interest in the Conference 
shown by Catholics has not been 
characteristic of other religious 
bodies. There has been a notice- 
able lack of enthusiasm on the part 
of Protestants. Why is this? There 
are several reasons. The Confer- 
ence has, perhaps, been too long in 
preparation. It has become tire- 
some. It suffers the misfortune of 
coming after a whole series of Con- 
ferences that have been character- 
istic of the post-war period and 
which have in the public mind ac- 
complished nothing. Then again 
the subject matter has already been 
discussed ad nauseam. There were 
the Lambeth and Geneva Confer- 
ences in 1920. These were followed 
by numerous continuation meetings 
and denominational gatherings. As 
a whole the various sects have been 
indifferent to the proposals if not 
openly hostile. Lausanne has noth- 
ing to offer which has not been of- 
fered repeatedly and as repeatedly 
rejected. Can a few days’ discus- 
sion do what years of constant 
pleading has not done? Then, too, 
the Anglicans themselves, the hosts 
of the Conference, have been luke- 
warm. The “Anglo-Catholics” of 
England have expressed their dis- 
like of the whole affair. The Church 
Times has opposed it. 

In America The Living Church, 
whose editor is one of the promot- 
ers, has adopted an apologetic atti- 
tude. Bishop Brent, the Chairman 
of the Continuation Committee, has 
sounded a note of discouragement. 
On all sides the Anglicans seem 
to give the appearance of being 
worried and anxious as to the out- 
come, and to regard the undertak- 
ing as something that has to be 
gone through with but which had 
been better left alone. There is, 

















however, a still more decisive rea- 
son that helps to explain this lack 
of enthusiasm. During the past 
two decades coincident with the 
period of preparation, a new cleav- 
age has made its appearance in 
the internal relations of Protestant- 
ism. This time the rent is at right 
angles to all the divisions of the 
past. The growth of Modernism 
has made denominational differences 
of secondary importance. Twenty 
years ago Protestants could speak 
of the Bible as the Word of God 
and find in its acceptance, as a di- 
vinely inspired Book, a principle 
of unity. This is no longer true. 
Twenty years ago the articles of 
the Apostles’ Creed expressed the 
fundamentals of sectarian ortho- 
doxy. But to-day with many of the 
leading ministers of nearly every 
denomination admitting their disbe- 
lief in the Virgin Birth and in the 
Resurrection the situation is im- 
mensely changed. This growing lib- 
eralism is no longer characteristic 
of what were once called the non- 
Evangelical sects for it is found in 
nearly every “Church.” 

The arguments about the advisa- 
bility of adopting episcopacy are 
thrown into the background by the 
far more important questions relat- 
ing to the discussion of Christianity 
itself. The wealthy men who gave 
liberally in the past to aid a pro- 
posal to unite the “Churches” are 
now building cathedrals for popular 
preachers of modern sentimental- 
ism. The denominations have been 
supplanted by the congregations. 
The Lausanne Conference was plan- 
ned during that wave of enthusiasm 
that opened the Episcopalian pulpits 
to preachers of other churches. The 
“Open Pulpit” has failed because 
it is out of date. Anyone now can 
preach anything. Reunion as a 
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definite plan has become more Ro- 


man. It is being pointed out that 
all those who believe in dogmas 
ought logically to join the Catholic 
Church and that the others who do 
not believe in dogmas do not need 
to belong to any Church. They will 
worship where they like, do what 
they like, and believe what they like. 

But all this does not mean that 
the Conference will be useless. Let 
Catholics remember that the Holy 
Father has refused to disapprove 
of it, and that he has promised his 
earnest prayers for its only real 
success and that is its possible ad- 
vancement towards the Catholic 
Faith. Put its proposals how you 
will, “Faith and Order” cannot be 
ultimately separated from ecclesias- 
tical definition and hierarchical suc- 
cession. There is in the heart of 
the movement a substance that is 
real. No earnest Catholic can be 
forgetful of the honest endeavors 
of those who through many discour- 
agements have toiled for its success. 
It is something to know that there 
are still millions of Christians who 
are conscious of the evils of schism 
and heresy. To gather together in 
the spirit of humble prayer looking 
to God to show them some way out 
of their difficulties cannot fail to 
produce good. It would be an easy 
matter to point out the contradic- 
tions and confusions that are mani- 
fest in the undertaking but to what 
good would this tend? These things 
are known to most of those who are 
taking part init. We prefer to fol- 
low the Holy Father and pledge our- 
selves to offer a prayer every day 
this month that the intentions of 
Our Holy Mother the Church may 
be fulfilled and that the members 
of the Conference may see the light 
and become reunited to the visible 
Head of the Church. 

































THE GRAND CANYON OF THE COLORADO. 


By Epwarp F. Garescueb, S.J. 


IMPLACABLE and clear, 

Thou far-flung maze of many tinted wonder, 

The billowy summits of thy peaks arise, 

Familiar with the turmoil of the skies, 

Carven with lightning and attuned to thunder. 
Castles and minarets their fretted walls uprear 

To daze our eyes, 

That leap from crest to crest with ever new surprise! 


Yet thou art unsubstantial as a dream, 

Woven of mists and golden fantasies, 

Like a mirage the desert wanderer sees: 

Ghostly thy painted canyons wavering gleam, 
Wherefrom elusive vapors ever rise, 

And changing colors from their bastions stream. 


I came at dawn 

To see thy waking beauty greet the day. 

How shadowy and wan 

All the deep splendor of thy chasms lay! 

Like ghosts of elemental chaos slumbered they. 


Then, in the crystal east, 

The ruddy sun shot forth his golden beams 
In glorious bright showers, 

That splashed thy topmost towers 

With roseate and apocalyptic streams! 
Then, like a veil, the mists and shadows gray 
That on thy grandeur lay 

Uplifted, and within thy deeps was day! 


How wide—how wildering wide, 
Yawns thy vast chasm! Gaps and wounds there are 
On the old flanks of our long-wandering star, 

Cut by incessant javelins of the years; 
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Naught else like thee 
The farthest voyager may ever see;— 
Thou art alone in an undreamed immensity! 


From height to tremulous height 

Thy dwindling vastness lures the venturous sight, 
Past peaks of glory 

Carved like the quaintness of an Indian story, 
To dim, unfathomed deeps, 

Where the primeval shade of first creation sleeps. 


How hath God’s chastening hand 

So smote the shrinking land? 

Did I not know 

God’s love, who carved this terrible wildness so, 
My soul would wither with devouring fear, 

To see those heights, tremendous and severe, 
Like some old fane where strange gods of dismay 
Have held their bloody sway. 


There is a cruel calmness in thy stones, 

A terrible aloofness, and a power 

Impassible. Though changing every hour, 

The light upon thy front is still the same! 

Sphinx-like the carven splendors of thy summits tower, 
Relentless and devouring as a flame, 

And on thy walls the shades of melancholy lower. 


Thou art like life——as sinuous and profound, 
With such surprises in thy vasty room. 
Within thy deeps all various forms are found, 
With here a temple, there a fortress round, 
And there a pleasure palace, there a tomb. 


I see the holy visions of the night 

Float on thy pale and amethystine air 

While the blue vapors slowly hide from sight 

All that wide world of cliffs and canyons fair, 
That seem withdrawn 

Into a mystic shrine, to wait the awakening dawn. 





Farewell, thou chasm where the cumbrous years have trod! 


Farewell, thou Dream of God! 











THE SPIRITUAL TRAGEDY IN FRANCE. 


By JuLes-Bols. 


AY it be permitted to a French- 
man, maintaining a faithful 
attachment to his country, to pay 
for that very reason a grateful trib- 
ute to the great Pope, Pius XI.? He 
has emancipated my compatriots 
from a dangerous spell. He has re- 
vealed to them the true light of 
Christ, not only in their own souls, 
but in society and in the world. 
Even those he has condemned will 
one day bless him, when they shall 
have come to understand that they 
were dupes of an illusion and were 
carried away by anger and partisan 
spirit. 

When the crisis shall have passed, 
it will be more clearly seen that he 
has worked for our national union 
and for the international union of 
the world. With disinterested af- 
fection, he has congratulated France 
and encouraged her to follow her 
noblest destiny, which is, even 
though she be sometimes uncon- 
scious of it herself, to give to other 
nations a great Christian example. 

One is struck by Pius XI.’s learn- 
ing and wisdom, the profundity of 
his beneficent purposes, and the gen- 
erosity of his heart. How many 
simple lay writers like myself, with 
no pretension to deep theological 
knowledge, have often been haunted 
by his inspiring words and valiant 
deeds! Of him we have thought in 
hours of silent recollection, as one 
thinks of those masters whose prac- 
tical and winged genius aids us to 
have hope in a better world even 
here below, and so to soar a mo- 
ment above the saddening ugliness 


with which life is only too easily en- 
cumbered. 

By his supreme function he is in- 
vested with supernatural preroga- 
tive, and grace is served by his in- 
comparable mind and will. An in- 
ner flame animates and colors every- 
thing proceeding from him. Heretics 
and freethinkers I have heard prais- 
ing him, as if won by an ascendancy 
which the most reluctant, provided 
they are sincere, cannot resist. With 
him, Eternal Truth, of which we 
can, on earth, grasp only certain as- 
pects, assumes forms fitted to the 
dramatic circumstances of to-day. 
He respects, like the Apostle, the 
established authorities—and seeks 
to lead them to God. His catholic- 
ity expands on the two hemispheres. 
He is the Pope of all mankind. 

His teachings are accessible to all, 
since they pass through the im- 
proved channels which scientific 
and intellectual methods have re- 
cently started. Professor of the- 
ology and sacred eloquence, prefect 
of the Ambrosian library, then that 
of the Vatican, he spent twenty 
years in the midst of books, writing 
magazine articles, publishing scien- 
tific and literary works. So his 
Encyclicals—the one for instance 
on St. Francis, recognized by the 
entire world as a masterpiece— 
profit in spiritual extension by the 
fact they are also genuine pages of 
history. Before being the royal 
prisoner in the Vatican, he was al- 
ready haunted by the problems of 
the day. This destroyer of all mod- 
ernisms is a modern, with behind 














him all the strength of tradition. 
Hence he is uniquely fitted to com- 
bat the new sophisms with their 
peculiar temptations for the young 
and their insidious attempts to de- 
Christianize public morality and 
social order. Newspapers and news- 
papermen do not intimidate him. 
He knows the profession. Once 
speaking of St. Paul, he is reported 
to have asserted that “in our day 
he would have written for the 
press.” But there is a press and a 
press. The Pope of the Missions is 
a journalist in the guise of St. Paul. 
He is a connoisseur of men, a lapi- 
dary of ideas which he weighs in 
the balance of life and truth. 
Courage is one of his distinguish- 
ing traits, physical, moral, civic and 
religious courage. Now courage is 
a virtue more than ever requisite in 
the pitiless and obstinate struggles 
of our time when evil does not hesi- 
tate to employ any weapon. In the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Baron 
Beyens, who was Belgian Ambassa- 
dor to the Vatican, described the ac- 
cession of Pius XI. “The Polish 
Minister is pale with joy,” he says, 
“when the election is announced; 
no choice could be more favorable 
to his country, where Msgr. Ratti 
had been Apostolic Nuncio.” When 
the Red army of the Soviets threat- 
ens Warsaw, Msgr. Ratti refuses 
to leave while his colleagues of the 
diplomatic corps prepare to do so. 
“My duty is to maintain the morale 
of the people. Go. I remain.” He 
thus witnessed the defeat of the en- 
emy brought about by the vigorous 
drive of General Weygand, whom 
he later called “the guardian angel 
of Poland.” As Nuncio, Msgr. Ratti 
had also twice to resist the Soviet 
chiefs, Lenin and Chicherin, who 
yielded both times. 
Later, becoming Archbishop of 
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Milan, he met the plain and simple 
people, loved them, helped them, 
and understood them. This rare 
spirit is a “demophile,” to use La- 
martine’s clever word. This apostle 
of world union is a patriot. During 
the war he said to a Belgian prelate, 
“If the Germans enter Milan, I shall 
die.” He is a true Lombard, the 
best blood of Italy. 

His surviving youth, physical 
vigor and mastery of nerves have 
been sustained by sports, particu- 
larly mountain climbing, which har- 
monizes well with his passion for 
altitudes and vast horizons. He is 
indeed a man in the broadest sense 
of the word; “the Pope robust in 
body and mind,” announced by Car- 
dinal Vannutelli. Having codrdi- 
nated all his eminent faculties, he 
is ready to be the efficient worker 
for the unification of the world. 

I am well aware that the readers 
of THe CaTHOLIC WorLpD cannot be 
ignorant of the general character- 
istics of the present Holy Father. 
Still, perhaps, it will do no harm to 
recall some of them for they explain 
and accord with his providential ac- 
tivities: consequently they permit 
us to better comprehend his attitude 
toward France. As a scholar he 
honored her intellectuality and as a 
Pope he made tremendous appeals 
to her spirituality. French are the 
majority of saints proclaimed under 
his pontificate, without forgetting 
those martyrs of the early Ameri- 
can missions in whose veins ran 
most often Gallic blood. They must 
have spoken to him in favor of their 
native land so that he could and 
would play this paramount rdéle in 
the hour of her spiritual tragedy. 


For truly at this very moment, in 
France, a spiritual tragedy is in 
progress, not only in national poli- 
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tics, but in the heart of each citi- 
zen. This tragedy is so to speak 
psychological ; its actors are less men 
than ideas and feelings projected 
in world-wide events. The will-to- 
clemency, the love of concord, the 
forgetting of rancor emerge in a 
high wave despite all apprehension 
of a veiled and perhaps stormy fu- 
ture. This living drama, whose 
theme is the forgiving of injuries, 
recalls Corneille’s Cinna and the 
famous line, “Soyons amis, Cinna, 
c’est moi qyi t’en convie.” It wit- 
nesses to the vitality of a people 
and the high mission they are called 
upon to perform in the history of 
the human race. 

More than any previous one, the 
Great War left everywhere, and es- 
pecially in Europe, germs of discon- 
tent, bitterness and hostility; the 
conquerors are victims as much as 
the conquered. France, whose ter- 
ritory has been invaded and devas- 
tated, has seen—after pouring out 
her blood in torrents—her suffer- 
ings increased and her financial ex- 
istence menaced. However, through 
her Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Aristide Briand, she has offered to 
her erstwhile enemies the palm of 
conciliation which her writers and 
poets had already been extending 
for a century; she has solemnly de- 
clared peace to the world. 

In the admission of Germany to 
the League of Nations, France was 
the most active agent. No one has 
forgotten the negotiations at Lo- 
carno, which culminated in seven 
positive treaties, rendering war al- 
most impossible. A few days be- 
fore I write these lines M. Briand, 
addressing the veterans of the army 
of the East, who gave their enthu- 
siastic approval, declared: “Our 
country has turned resolutely to- 
ward a pacific attitude, and if the 
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other nations too are willing to fol- 
low in the same path, I am con- 
vinced that there is no risk that an- 
other war such as the one we have 
just passed through will come upon 


us.” M. Aristide Briand was the 
first to exhibit a “European” spirit, 
without, however, in any degree 
ceasing to be a great Frenchman. 
Quite the contrary. 

But the ebb of the tide had to be 
accompanied by the fury of the low 
elements unchained against every 
attempt of the soul to rise above 
egoism. Where is there a country 
where nationalism does not rage? 
As for France,—a strange spectacle 
for a Christian who does not know 
her,—it was the so-called advanced 
forces which enthusiastically fol- 
lowed Briand, while the conserva- 
tives and the militant Catholics 
stuck to their trenches of suspicion, 
or protested with vehemence. Only 
the democratic groups of the Sillon 
type adopted the line traced by the 
Gospels and the teaching of the 
Popes. One cannot praise too high- 
ly these Catholics, long ridiculed by 
their brothers; they have set the ex- 
ample of an entire submission to 
Rome when the latter reprimanded 
them a few years ago for errors in- 
to which they, in all good faith, had 
fallen. Mare Sangnier justly earned 
the sobriquet of “the Franciscan of 
the Temporal City.” With Ozanam, 
Gratry, and Lacordaire, he was able 
to distinguish in the currents of the 
nineteenth century, often agitated 
and troubled, the pure ferment of 
Christianity; and he isolated it from 
its scoriz. Brotherhood among men, 
classes, and nations does not date 
from the French Revolution, but 
from the very words and attitude of 
Christ, and from St. Paul’s Epistle 
to Philemon, asking him to welcome 
as a brother the slave Onesimus. 











It was, nevertheless, necessary to 
recall this fact to the French repub- 
licans, who ignore or forget it, as 
well as to the Royalist-Catholics, 
who repudiate these immortal veri- 
ties because they find them (as they 
say irreverently) in Jewish sacred 
books and democratic propaganda. 

Hence the good will of Briand was 
opposed for political motives by the 
very men in France who should 
have been the first to support him! 
This obstinate misunderstanding of 
the counsels of all popes since Leo 
XIII. concerning the proper conduct 
toward the French Republic, even 
when she is on the right side, and 
particularly the persistent tactics of 
using religion as a weapon in the 
hand of a party forever dead and 
incapable of resurrection, could only 
annoy the Vatican. Moreover the 
same critics so severe towards their 
neighbors, did not consider the beam 
which was in their own eyes. “We 
are the orthodox par excellence and 
the irreproachable knights of the 
Church,” they boasted; still cardi- 
nals and bishops had no difficulty 
in discovering at the foundation of 
their metaphysical and ethical doc- 
trine, “avowed anti-Christianity al- 
lied to disguised anti-Catholicism, 
atheism combined with Comtism, 
agnosticism adorned with all the 
poisonous flowers of neo-paganism, 
—and, on the top of it all, the prac- 
tice of injustice coupled with vio- 
lence.” Such tenets had uncon- 
sciously fashioned the malleable 
brain of a generation fascinated by 
the talent and the virtuosity of their 
leaders. 

Patiently and insistently Rome 
pointed out the danger and put them 
on their guard. In vain. I believe 


they were sincere but blinded by 
sophistry and politics. Finally came 
the condemnation of the leaders, of 
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their works and newspaper. It was 
answered by a definite “Non Pos- 


sumus.” The directors of L’Action 
Frangaise flew off at a tangent, de- 
claring that the French Government 
was betraying France, and they 
could not stop their publication 
which was a sentinel and a “bien- 
fait public.” 

In other newspapers in sympathy 
with L’Action Francaise, insinua- 
tions, even open attacks were spread 
against the Nuncios, Msgr. Cerretti 
and Msgr. Maglione. The pro-Ger- 
manism of the Vatican, a conspiracy 
against the security of France, and 
similar drivel were argued as the 
very reasons of the condemnation. 
Let us turn away from this painful 
spectacle and let us recall the heroic 
incidents of the diplomatic career of 
the Pope, his patriotism, his cour- 
age. While such calumnies have 
no effect on the convictions of real 
Catholics, they could impress unfa- 
vorably the minds of outsiders ‘if 
they were not so patently unjustified 
and obviously forged to divert pub- 
lic opinion from the real issues in- 
volved. 

Even before the proscription and 
the placing on the Index of L’Action 
Francaise, a calm observer could 
have surmised the serious purpose 
of Pius XI. One needed only to read 
the Encyclical Ubi Arcano Dei (De- 
cember 23, 1922) which struck the 
souls of men like a thunderbolt 
from the blue. The Pope does not 
act by fits and starts like so many 
statesmen, even the most respected. 
Long before, he has sown the seed 
of the anticipated harvest. He pro- 
ceeds logically and by inspiration; 
otherwise he would not be the Pope, 
and certainly he would not be the 
present Pope. 

The Encyclical Ubi Arcano Dei 
examines the present chaos in which 
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the world is struggling after the 
Great War. From the throne of St. 
Peter, Pius XI. sees the nations risen 
one against the other, the van- 
quished at grips with the conquer- 
ors, and the conquerors themselves 
treating one another as enemies. In 
national groups class animosities 
gnaw, like a fatal ulcer, at all pros- 
perity public and private. Parties 
degenerate into factions serving 
their own interests to the detriment 
of their neighbors and of the coun- 
try. The family drifts toward dis- 
integration; consciences become 
loose and lawless; disorder breaks 
down intellectual culture as well as 
religious and moral life. In an age 
proud of its progress, humanity 
seems returning to barbarism .. . 

The accursed root of all these 
evils, declares the Pope, is the rend- 
ing of men apart from God and 
Christ. Humanity has fallen into 
an abyss of woe. Hence the remedy 
indicated by the nature of the dis- 
ease and its origin is not a political 
change in itself but the restoration 
of the reign of Christ in the hearts of 
individuals and nations. Only Jus- 
tice allied with Charity can estab- 
lish peace among men. 

Now such a renewal of Christian- 
ity in a time of neo-paganism de- 
mands a complete reformation of 
nations as well as individuals, which 
ought equally to practice the spirit 
of sacrifice in peace as they did in 
war, and to eradicate a novel mod- 
ernism, this time moral, juridic and 
social, to be condemned equally 
with the religious modernisms of 
the past. 

The Encyclical Quas primas (De- 
cember 11, 1925) complements the 
preceding by the consecration of a 
holyday to the Christ-King. 

Could anyone avoid the conclu- 
sion that if Christ is King, if na- 
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tions have to accept His spiritual 
sovereignty, this sovereignty can- 
not take second place and a politi- 
cal party use it as a weapon of com- 
bat? Indirectly at least, all nation- 
alisms are opposed to true Catholic 
doctrine, whether it be Hegel’s and 
Treitschke’s “State-Hegemony,” or 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s demagogy 
deifying the people, or the “nation- 
alisme integral” of L’Action Fran- 
caise demoting God to be the vassal 
of the king. 

Religion has no political dogma, 
and recognizes any worthy form 
of government accepted by the 
governed. St. Paul and the other 
Apostles, even though persecuted, 
preached obedience to the powers 
that be. Why? Solely because they 
had a spiritual king, Jesus Christ. 
It is for this reason that the Chris- 
tian, though free to adopt, promote, 
and defend, as a citizen, the politi- 
cal opinion he thinks the best fitted 
to his country, cannot have a fanat- 
ical hatred or a superstitious love 
for any particular form of govern- 
ment. The state, either monarchy 
or republic, has a temporal not a 
spiritual power. “Render unto 
Cesar the things which are Czsar’s, 
and unto God the things that are 
God’s.” 

But it is a hard task to emanci- 
pate mankind from political pas- 
sion! Leo XIII., when he did me the 
signal honor of granting me a pri- 
vate audience, said, among other im- 
portant things, and in substance: 


“T have never been understood as 


* I should have been, in the matter 


of ‘ralliement.’ Many republicans 
were unwilling to admit that I de- 
manded of the ‘ralliés’ complete 
sincerity, and not the ignoble mis- 
sion of entering the republic with 
the purpose of betraying and de- 




















stroying this form of government. 
And, on the other hand, many Cath- 
olics, belonging to other parties 
than that of the republic, did not 
grasp the idea that this was the true 
means of drawing the republic near- 
er to Christianity. Both sides stood 
rigidly on their prejudices.” 


To be a lip-Catholic without being 
a Christian in heart and in fact 
amounts to nothing. Pharisaic 
pride, pitiless back-biting, insult 
used as argument,—all this the 
Pope condemns, while he approves 
the Good Samaritan binding up the 
wounds of the unfortunate. 

This good Samaritan we may say, 
without being belied by the facts, is 
Briand. Of this “grand’ pitié,” 
which animated Joan of Arc, when 
her soldiers were pouring out their 
blood, we find an echo in that other 
word of Briand, gazing about him in 
the streets of French cities: “One 
is touched to his inmost heart at the 
sight of so many mourning veils in 
this country of ours.” Yes, there 
are so many dead and mutilated 
and so many ruins of all sorts, that 
we must leave nothing undone to 
prevent the recurrence of such a 
cataclysm. Not only pity for those 
already stricken, but also pity for 
the cradles present and future. The 
other nations, which participated in 
the last war on both sides, must 
feel the same anguish. Therefore 
men and nations must rise above 
their personal sentiments if they 
want to survive and live. To the 
German people Briand declared: 
“The Locarno policy means nothing 
if it does not mean that the Ger- 
man and the French nations are ab- 
solutely determined to give up their 
private and narrow point of view 
and place themselves at the higher 
viewpoint of European solidarity.” 
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Briand’s sincere endeavor deep- 
ly moved the Pontiff’s heart. 

On New Year’s Day, 1927, Msgr. 
Maglione, Papal Nuncio at Paris, 
presented, in his capacity as dean 
of the diplomatic corps, the good 
wishes of all the representatives of 
the foreign nations to the President 
of the French Republic, M. Gaston 
Doumergue, and he spoke for him- 
self and for them. This memorable 
address which echoed throughout 
the world was as follows: 


“Our wishes are hearty and sin- 
cere; they express the sympathy 
and satisfaction with which we fol- 
low the effort made by France for 
the pacification of all peoples. We 
are certain that your government 
will continue this work so worthy 
of its lofty soul and its magnani- 
mous heart. The complete confi- 
dence that we feel already has been 
still further confirmed by the proj- 
ects which your foreign minister ex- 
posed more than three months ago 
to the representatives of such a 
large number of nations. No one 
can recall without emotion the ad- 
dress that he gave on that occasion. 
His words so eloquent and so deep- 
ly felt expressed the aspiration of 
nations towards this rapprochement 
and this spiritual fraternity which 
will enable them to bind up their 
wounds and which will set them 
journeying in peaceful emulation 
toward ever greater moral economic 
and social progress. 

“In this beneficent work France 
can be assured of the active and 
loyal collaboration of our govern- 
ments, and in particular, permit me 
to say of Him who has never ceased 
to appeal with the tenderness of:a 
father and in the name of the Prince 
of Peace for the disarmament of 
minds, 
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“God grant that soon in all verity 
we can apply also to the relations 
existing between the members of the 
great human family the words of 
the sacred books joyously brought 
to memory at this time by our lit- 
urgy: ‘Justice and Peace have em- 
braced.’ ” 

“The disarmament of minds”! 
The Osservatore Romano, Febru- 
ary 23, 1927, in an editorial we may 
believe inspired by the Holy See, 
and which was partially quoted by 
the New York Times, February 24th, 
returns to the same topic apropos 
of Mr. Coolidge’s proposal for the 
limitation of naval forces. The of- 
ficial organ of the Vatican seems by 
implication to give its approval to 
the attitude of Italy and France, 
both refusing to take part in the 
conference proposed by the Presi- 
dent. It declares that lasting peace 
“can be obtained by the combined 
action of two factors. The first is 
universal disarmament accompa- 
nied by guarantees, and the second 
is the spiritual education of the peo- 
ples of the world.” 

The paper continues in the fol- 
lowing forceful terms: 

“Disarmament is, perhaps, a 
necessary element, but it is a mere 
corollary of certain purely moral 
conditions. We believe that the 
cause of peace is better served by 
‘moral disarmament’ than by meas- 
ures which, even if they aim at the 
most noble ends, are imperfect and 
partial.” 

Therefore the happy slogan coined 
by the Nuncio in Paris has won its 
way; it has been and is being taken 
up almost everywhere. The title of 
a recent editorial of the New York 
Times was “Disarming morally.” 
At a dinner in his honor at the Hotel 
Astor, Elihu Root employed a quite 
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Recalling the 
French minister’s speech at the 
Washington Conference five years 
before, he made a remark in the 


similar expression. 


same spirit as Pius XI.’s. “M. 
Briand,” noted Mr. Root, “very 
wisely as well as very eloquently 
said that in Europe there must be 
moral disarmament before there 
could be physical disarmament, and 
ever since he has been applying to 
the disturbed conditions of Europe 
that sage philosophy, to his own im- 
mortal glory and to the great benefit 
of mankind.” 

Pius XI., Elihu Root, and Aristide 
Briand, three personalities very di- 
verse, still having experience and 
acute judgment, fall into perfect ac- 
cord as to the priority of a change 
of minds over a modification of be- 
havior. 

However it may be, I am per- 
suaded that the Pontiff would not 
have used such eulogistic terms in 
regard to Briand, if he had not pre- 
viously acquired a certain impres- 
sion of the man. If we look upon the 
political career of Briand we find 
that he has never insulted or vil- 
ified an opponent and that no ex- 
pression of hatred has ever been 
heard from his lips. Always and 
everywhere he has sought concilia- 
tion. In his own country he under- 
took the pacification of parties; 
abroad, after having conducted the 
war with all possible intelligence 
and vigor, as was his patriotic duty, 
he was the first really to make peace. 
Before him, despite apparent cessa- 
tion of hostilities, we were in a 
latent state of war. 

As Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
has said, “Aristide Briand, eight 
times Prime Minister of France, 
walked no pathway of roses when 
he went to Locarno, and he took in 
his hands his own political reputa- 
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tion and future .. . Locarno means 
much more than a series of treaties. 
Locarno is a spirit, a determination 
that, come what will, the old order 
shall not be restored.” 

The liberalism of Briand is well 
known. I know that one of the great 
aims of his policy is durable con- 
ciliation between the Church and 
the Republic. “We have had,” he 
said, “the ‘Concordat,’ which, be- 
cause made by a despot, inevitably 
turned into a ‘Discordat.’ The time 
will come when we will establish 
for the better satisfaction of both 
parties an ‘Accordat.’ This will 
bring about an understanding based 
on mutual freedom and respect be- 
tween France and the Catholic 
Church.” 

We can trust M. Briand. He has 
given proofs of talent for conduct- 
ing affairs and a genius for finding 
happy and unexpected solutions. He 
has suppleness and tact; he has 
courage. 

It is to Paul Claudel, a Catholic, 
open and not ashamed of it, that he 
has intrusted the high task of repre- 
senting France in America. At the 
moment when the “cartel” was re- 
suming its anti-clerical policy and 
finding thereby its majority in the 
Chamber, he did not hesitate in one 
of his most eloquent speeches, to 
defend the French Embassy to the 
Vatican, which was threatened with 
suppression by M. Herriot the 
Premier of the moment. In fact he 
reéstablished it. The Pope knows 
all that and no doubt also other 
things that we do not, when on his 
part he did not fear to praise 
through his Nuncio a minister of 
the French Republic who is not a 
Catholic but who has recently, es- 
pecially in international politics, 
accomplished a work essentially 
Christian. 
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The Holy Father’s twofold ges- 
ture—condemning the nationalistic 
Action Francaise and approving 
the peace policy of the French Gov- 
ernment—has had profound reper- 
cussions in France and also in 
America. A new and beneficent im- 
petus has quickened the heart and 
conscience of the youth for whom 
his tender solicitude is shown even 
in his briefest letters and discourses. 
I met a young man of this type at 
a lecture I gave in an American Uni- 
versity upon “The New Europe and 
the Treaties of Locarno.” He was 
struck by the facts presented. I 
mention him because he was a fair 
representative of an élite which 
numbers a multitude. A Catholic 
like many professors here, French, 
Canadian or of those Americans fas- 
cinated by French culture, he is per- 
meated with the generous spirit pre- 
vailing in this vast country. “Omnia 
restaurare in Christo” is his motto. 
For a long time he has felt that only 
in an atmosphere of peace would we 
achieve the reconstruction of a so- 
ciety, tottering to its foundations. 
Still the doctrines of “integral na- 
tionalism” had gradually taken pos- 
session of him. 


“Now I am awakened,” he wrote 
to me, “by the condemnation and 
the placing on the Index of L’Action 
Francaise. Previously their ideas 
enticed me . . . But they went too 
far, lacked charity and fell short of 
that classic ‘moderation,’ though 
they proclaimed the principle. Their 
nationalism was only a disguised 
Czsarism. They would have given 
us another William II. more surely 
than a St. Louis. 

“Just at present I am sketching ‘a 
history of France for a course of 
public lectures. As a matter of fact, 
since the days of St. Louis, Chris- 
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tianity has ceased to be the center 
of French monarchism. With Phi- 
lippe le Bel ancient Cesarism came 
back. From the time of Francis I. 
to our own day an effort has been 
made to weld the Church of France 
with the aristocracy. Is it not hu- 
miliating to realize that we have left 
to our adversaries the initiative of 
measures tending to ameliorate the 
masses? What there is good in 
democracy and progress, seldom 
had our collaboration. Now in the 
readjustment aiming toward Euro- 
pean codperation we were again on 
the wrong side! It is a bit curious 
that Briand best represents the spirit 
of Christianity, while we Catholics, 
before the Pope’s warning, leaned 
toward nationalistic Cesarism! 

“Now there should be urged a 
vigorous reorganization of sane 
forces, toward the Center. Why not 
a Republican Union freed from all 
anti-clericalism, recognizing the in- 
valuable contribution of religion as 
a civilizing power and establishing 
religious peace through liberty, as 
in the United States?” 


What food for reflection is fur- 
nished by this honest letter! The 
present so-called Royalist-Catholics, 
boasting to be the incarnation of 
order are in fact the promoters 
of a militarism d outrance, ignoring 
the fact that there is no real order 
without peace, and above all a will- 
to-peace. Forever mouthing the 
principle of authority, nevertheless, 
when this authority in the person 
of its highest symbol, dictated to 
them their duty, they answered not 
by obedience but by rebellion. In- 
deed, we are living in a time of pa- 
thetic paradoxes. On this point 
there cannot be the least doubt left: 
— if the Catholic Conservative Party 
instead of lending a docile ear to 
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the fanatics of L’Action Frangaise 
had listened to the successive and 
identical counsels of Pius X. as well 
as Leo XIIL., of Pius XI. as well as 
Benedict XV., they would not be 
where they are now. What fatuous- 
ness to think of overturning the Re- 
public with “Camelots du Roi” and 
newspaper articles however bril- 
liant they may be! The problem is 
more serious. Since France is re- 
publican, why not endeavor to make 
this republic “more hospitable” to 
use Briand’s word, and if possible 
more Christian? To that end it is 
neither wise nor just to hate, insult 
and abuse political leaders, especial- 
ly those well-intentioned. The bet- 
ter course would have been to sup- 
port them in their good endeavors. 
And that is the policy of Pius XI. 
It may be stated that the day of 
theological heresies is about over. 
Protestantism is in process of dis- 
solution; but the age of “social 
heresies” has arrived, and hence the 
need to better distinguish that por- 
tion of the teaching of the Gospel 
applicable to nations. For this rea- 
son we, along with many others, 
have appreciated Abbé Lugan’s at- 
tempt to derive from the Evangelists 
“le réle social de Jésus.” By all 
means it would be highly desirable 
that the world be wholely Christian 
and Catholic; but since it is not, in 
matters of human government, it is 
vital that the Church encourage all 
men of good will who instinctively 
or systematically apply to public af- 
fairs the teaching of the Christ- 
King. That is what the Pope has 
done in giving his support to the 
peace policy pursued by France and 
her Minister of Foreign Affairs. It 
required courage, for the basest sus- 
picions were aroused against him in 
certain journals whose editors were 
decidedly no disciples of St. Paul. 

















In a letter written in 1808 to the 
Prince of Cambaceres, Napoleon I. 
described a project grandiose as was 
everything that came from that 
prodigious brain: “In the Church of 
La Madeleine I have erected a 
monument to the glory of the 
‘Grande Armée’; the legislative 
body must erect on the summit of 
Montmartre a sort of temple of 
Janus. In this temple would be 
given to the world the solemn an- 
nouncements of Peace.” 

But Janus is a dead god while 
Christ is immortal. Therefore with 
the Bishop of Arras, Msgr. E. Louis 
Julien, eloquently commemorating 
in the Basilica of Montmartre on 
December 26, 1926, the Encyclical 
Ubi Arcano Dei, we can say: 


“If the nascent democracies or- 
ganize in accordance with the eter- 
nal oracles of the Sermon on the 
Mount, if the citizens of the same 
country come to regard one another 
as brothers, if the nations, instead 
of seeking their well-being in the 
misfortune of others learn to aid 
one another as brothers, if the peace 
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of races, daughter of the Christian 
peace of mind, shall finally enter in- 
to the laws and customs of nations, 
it is to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
that the universe will owe its grati- 
tude, and it is here at Montmartre 
that France will come to sing the 
Te Deum of the triumphant peace 
on a Christmas which has at last 
achieved its promise.” 


Thus will have perished the latest 
heresy, if not the last—Nationalism, 
that is the superstituous worship of 
the State declaring itself omnipotent 
and infallible, a heresy all the more 
dangerous for being at once reli- 
gious and social. Nationalism will 
collapse of its own weight. Then 
we shall see, along with patriotism, 
the triumph not of Internationalism 
which is the disintergration of par- 
ties, but of “Interpatriotism,” if I 
may coin a word. Each country 
vivified by the spirit of Charity and 
Justice, will form with its sister- 
countries, according to the pro- 
phetic Encyclical of Pius XI., a great 
symphony whose composer and 
leader would be the Christ-King. 
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By WILL W. WHALEN. 


MISSION years back converted 

the whole Roberts family of 
six persons. It was one of those 
hurry-up conversions, with a haste 
that the missionary couldn’t avoid. 
He planted, some other Apollos must 
water, and God would give the in- 
crease. The missionary hurried 
away at the behest of his superiors, 
like an Alexander eager for new 
souls to conquer. The harvest is 
ever great, the laborers pitifully 
few. 

The Robertses all seemed to own 
excellent dispositions, so it was 
no wonder that the harassed mis- 
sioner found a little balm. Perhaps it 
was Margaret, the nineteen-year-old 
daughter, whose sway really counted 
with him unconsciously. She was 
always soberly in earnest. It’s more 
than likely that the preacher, an al- 
most boyish monk, from one mem- 
ber judged the whole family. May- 
be he didn’t stop to think that it 
was Margaret’s influence as much 
as his zeal and eloquence that turned 
the family to the Church. In God’s 
designs so many of us are our broth- 
er’s keeper and hardly realize it. 

Anyhow the Robertses were con- 
verted, and they never left the 
Church. But they didn’t attend regu- 
larly, any of them except Margaret. 
It’s hard for the leopard to change 
his spots, also the leopardess. It’s 
difficult for an old dog to learn new 
tricks or an old cat to desert a com- 
fortable indolence. Ma Roberts was 
ever lazy. If she reached Mass once 


a month, that was her supreme ef- 
fort. 


Pa Roberts got there oftener, 





and fingered a rosary, when what 
he needed was a prayer book to 
guide his badly instructed mind and 
keep it from wandering all over the 
congregation. He rarely read a 
Catholic paper or book. His mental 
pabulum was the daily sheets and 
the comic strips. He was rather 
typical of the “man in the street” 
who embraces the obligations of Ca- 
tholicity in the middle years. 
Margaret went to daily Mass, and 
did what she could for her family 
corporally and spiritually. What- 
ever the others lacked in fervor and 
regularity was more than atoned for 
by her. She was engaged to marry 
Wallace Booth, the young Croesus 
of the town, when the mission for 
non-Catholics bore down on Mar- 
garet and captured her for the much 
maligned Catholic Church. Wal- 
lace’s Protestant mother was furious 
at what she dubbed Margaret’s de- 
fection, but Wallace laughed care- 
lessly, and said Margaret was al- 
ways whimsical, which was a beau- 
tiful woman’s privilege. Since a 
girl should have a Church of some 
sort, whatever about men, he, of 
course, would have been better 
pleased, had his betrothed selected 
the Episcopalian, which numbered 
a small but very select personnel. 
As for himself, he never went to any 
unless there was a funeral, and 
those occasions he abominated. 
But he was deucedly fond of that 
tall, stately, somber-eyed beauty, 
and knew she’d be all the better 
wife because of her new found Ca- 
tholicity. Why were Protestants 
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anxious to ship their girls to con- 
vent schools? He’d pack his daugh- 
ter off to one if he ever had children. 
There was a good reason. 

Then banged the bolt from the 
blue. Margaret graciously, but firm- 
ly, broke her engagement with the 
youthful Creesus. Now, the Rob- 
ertses weren’t exactly mercenary. 
They didn’t have to be, for their 
circumstances were anything but 
distressful. Still in the money class 
they were outdistanced by the 
Booths. Pa and Ma Roberts and 
the other children remonstrated 
with the stiff-necked, unbendable 
Margaret. All of them steamed off 
every manner of argument at her, 
except the seventeen-year-old Dot. 
That flapper had a scheming eye, 
though methinks modest enough. 
She didn’t seem quite crushed to 
earth about Margaret’s detonating 
announcement. 

Of course, young Booth, being a 
man in love, came back to the place 
that had known him before, but 
Margaret made it a point not to see 
him. Dot made it a point to be 
languishing over the piano tinkling 
forth, “Will You Love Me When I’m 
Old?” The climax was swift. Dot 
caught Wallace on the recoil. They 
were made man and wife in the 
Catholic rectory. The young Croesus 
was thereby in the Roberts family, 
so each and all generously forgave 
Margaret her faux pas. Blanche, 
two years older than Margaret, stung 
by the early marriage of Dot, 
stepped out of the possible or im- 
possible old maid zone by having 
an estimable young Protestant pro- 
pose to her. She breathed a reluc- 
tant, though swift, yes before he had 
time to change his mind; also she 
added a sigh of relief which he con- 
strued into tender affection. 

Nejiher Dot’s nor Blanche’s mar- 
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riage proved an unqualified success, 
and Margaret’s kindly ear was fre- 
quently bombarded by tales of mari- 
tal woe. She was a good counselor, 
and pointed out that a wife mustn’t 
expect miracles from a man, and 
tactfully suggested that her sisters 
might practice their religion bet- 
ter, and have the grace of God 
about their lives. She wound up 
with the quotation: “Unless the 
Lord build the house, they labor in 
vain that build it.” Dot and Blanche 
exploded laughing in each other’s 
arms behind Margaret’s back about 
her ancient ways and methods. 

But when Blanche’s husband be- 
gan to drink heavily and stay out 
till morning, or till the chauffeur 
found him and lugged him home, 
and Dot’s matrimonial venture came 
near to smashing on the rocks of di- 
vorce, Margaret’s star ascended in 
her sisters’ estimation. “After all, 
our Margaret does have _ ideas, 
doesn’t she? And she seems to 
know men, though she never looks 
at them.” In fact, it was Margaret 
that headed off the approaching di- 
vorce. She had a heart to heart 
talk with Wallace Booth, and con- 
vinced him that his wife was but a 
child who deserved more considera- 
tion. Both husbands took it upon 
themselves to impress their better 
halves with the fact that Margaret 
was an uncrowned young queen 
and should be so hailed of their 
small town. The sisters didn’t 
rankle under that information. They 
knew it was so. 

Margaret was twenty-one when 
she staged another surprise. She 
would depart and become a nun. 
Her life was her own; nobody at 
home needed her. She would go 
hence to where she’d find people to 
help. Plump, pretty, futile, middle- 
aged Ma Roberts vented hysterics, 
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Pa Roberts looked very grave as at 
catching one of his children in a 
scandal, and pulled at his clean- 
shaven chin. That beard-stroking 
gesture, an inheritance from our 
fathers, will never depart, though 
whiskers may perish utterly from 
the earth. It’s a prenatal disposi- 
tion with the male of our species. 
Charles, the only son, now in his 
late twenties, smoked furiously, like 
a waterless motorcar that had been 
running in high. He did a deal of 
heeling up and down the rugs. 

All the air held the solemn still- 
ness of disapproval, which was sud- 
denly pierced by the shrapnel of 
Ma’s hysterics. The evening wound 
up in a storm, inside the house and 
out. Pa’s unbearded grumbles were 
duplicated in the thunders of the 
sky. Ma’s squeaks echoed in the 
rusty hinges of the shutters and the 
meow of a wet-furred cat that was 
braving the showers to find some- 
thing or other. Charles’ muttered 
abrupt oath that popped out like a 
streak of lightning, offended nobody 
in the room but Margaret. Every- 
body knew Charles was prone to 
that man’s weakness, and every- 
body readily excused him, except 
the lovely bone of contention that 
sat, calm as a sleeping night flower, 
in the war of elements. 

Margaret at length escaped from 
the ululating trio to her own room. 
The men had fairly well subsided, 
and Ma now sounded like a fat 
mouse trapped by the tail. Really 
Ma did resemble a mouse that knew 
where the cheese was plentiful. 
Margaret shut her door to keep out 
the elegiac orchestration of human- 
ity and opened her window to the 
grand chorus of the heavens. She 
knew what the morrow would bring 
forth—Dot and Blanche to persuade 
and perhaps vie with Ma’s hysterics. 
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Dear Margaret was so necessary to 
them all. 

All her life long Margaret remem- 
bered that night and its storm with- 
in the home and out in the rose- 
sweet garden. It was the nonce in 
her career that she vacillated, and 
she rued it forever. The wind was 
in the other direction, so no rain 
beat in at her window, only a kind- 
ly mist that caressed her hot fore- 
head, as she sat there in the wel- 
come gloom. Moving her elbow, she 
knocked down and smashed a statu- 
ette of Venus that her father had 
brought her from Atlantic City. She 
had never liked the piece, but kept 
it for his sake. Perhaps he wouldn’t 
notice it was gone, and she didn’t 
care otherwise. If only she had 
packed her trunk that night and 
gone straight off! Procrastination 
has slain its tens of thousands of 
good resolutions. Margaret wasn’t 
given to putting off things as a gen- 
eral rule. 

As she sat on there with the shat- 
tered Venus about her feet, long fin- 
gernails tapped at her door, and 
Charles entered, switching on the 
light. Margaret looked up non-com- 
mittally. She was his favorite, and 
though he didn’t put such a sacri- 
lege into speech, he wouldn’t have 
parted with her little finger for his 
other two sisters and mother com- 
bined. He was still gloomy and in 
a tramping mood. He walked heav- 
ily about, closed the window with- 
out Margaret’s permission, which 
went to show how upset he was; 
then stooped down and gathered up 
the smashed goddess. He drew the 
window curtains, as if to shut out 
the witness of the provoked heav- 
ens. Afterwards recalling that night, 
Margaret felt that he did. 

He was on his knees collecting a 
last bit of the statuary, when he 
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raised his troubled face to Mar- 
garet’s starry eyes. He seemed a 
little boy who’d been detected steal- 
ing apples and was begging off from 
the farmer’s switch. The mother in 
Margaret was roused to quick sym- 
pathy. She noted the circles about 
his fine eyes, and feared to admit to 
herself that they might mean dissi- 
pation. He stayed on there kneeling 
with his hands in her white lawn lap 
and confessed. He was in a nasty en- 
tanglement, and had nobody to turn 
to but her. He went on and on 
frankly, while poor Margaret im- 
perceptibly was tossed like the rose 
tree in the garden with winds of 
emotion. When his shamed head 
sagged down on her knees, she 
could have wept. But she didn’t. 
Margaret always did the right thing 
—that is, nearly always. Only once 
she didn’t. Her gentle hands went 
round and round among the sleek 
locks on his head. 

“Charley, it’s a priest you need, 
not a helpless, well-meaning sister 
like me. How long is it since you’ve 
been to confession? A man could 
direct you so much better.” 


Margaret stayed on at home, and 
worked to get Charles out of the 
ugly mess. He got out—so did a 
lot of Margaret’s money that her 
grandfather willed her. The un- 
speakable affair was closed, and her 
bank account wasn’t far from being 
closed too. She voted that money 
well spent. 

So the years galloped on merrily 
for the Robertses, for all of them 
except Margaret. Years are swift, 
and only we, who have lived for 
many, know how swift. Procras- 
tination ate up days, weeks, months, 
and like the horse leech’s daugh- 
ters never cried enough. It was still 
Margaret here, Margaret there, Mar- 
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garet everywhere with the Rob- 
ertses. Dot and Wallace Booth, 
Blanche and her husband, Pa and 
Ma Roberts—all of them couldn’t 
live without Margaret, and none of 
them realized that Margaret wasn’t 
living at all, just existing for their 
particular benefit. She was like a 
steady old town pump gushing 
sweetness, and nobody counts the 
dry rot in its heart till it falls. 

Margaret was now “Mag” to the 
whole family; “Aunt Maggie” to the 
children. Could it be that she was 
really forty? If her gentle face 
didn’t yet say more than thirty-five, 
her aching soul cried sixty. Her 
religious influence, yes, it had bet- 
tered things, but not to a great ex- 
tent; not to such an extent as she’d 
hoped. Very likely the Robertses 
would have been no worse, though 
no better, had Margaret made up 
her mind once and for all in that 
June storm a score of years back, 
and left them to their ways. 

Margaret was practically valet to 
her father, who was now turned 
sixty-two. She could always find 
the collar button he dropped, though 
she did bump her head crawling 
under the bed. He was a conceited 
old codger, and she did and undid 
his ties for him till she got the right 
knot; greased his still thick gray 
locks till they shone; brought just 
the high-heeled shoes he desired to 
give him a springy gait. Then he 
went down Main Street for the dress 
parade, with a carnation blushing 
in his buttonhole and the same tint 
blushing in his nose. 

She was handmaid to her mother 
who couldn’t bear anybody else to 
dress her hair. “Mag has such per- 
fect taste and a soothing touch. 
She’s a beauty doctor.” Little money 
was given at home to Mag. She 
never seemed to require any. All 
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that could be spared was snatched 
up by Dot and Blanche, who were 
the social leaders of that town’s 
rather giddy set. But Margaret had 
made a profitable investment in 
steel during the war, and all the 
family, as was meet and just, knew 
that. “Mag, don’t be a tightwad. 
Wallace will throw seven fits if he 
discovers I lost so much at bridge. 
I'd die if he ever found out.” 

Mag was a rock in a storm to 
them all. A storm! Oh, that June 
thunder and lightning! it all came 
back in a blinding revelation to her. 
What was the use? She banished 
the past. 


“For violets plucked, the sweetest 
showers 
Will ne’er make grow again.” 


Then Charles skidded in going 
around a business corner and came 
a financial cropper. Somewhere in 
Florida,—which all the Robertses 
had seen in the wintertime except 
Mag,—somewhere down there was 
a neat bit of ground Charles had 
banked on, but ah, the sad sea 
waves wouldn’t reveal where that 
ground was covered. The sea holds 
its secrets well, so do the real estate 
brokers who employ expensive sta- 
tionery and good press agents. Pa 
and Ma Roberts, as became them, 
ran to their son’s assistance. They 
threw wide the old home to him and 
his, and lent him the yolk of Mag’s 
nest-egg. 

“Just do away with your maid,” 
advised Ma splendidly to Birdie, her 
daughter-in-law. “Cut down ex- 
pense till Charley gets back on his 
feet. You know we always have 
Mag. You can’t dream how ca- 
pable she is. She reads one’s very 
thoughts; carries out your wish be- 
fore you've time to express it.” 
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“I hope she’s not too officious,” 
carped Birdie, shrugging in the gor- 
geous new coat she’d bought with 
Mag’s funds. “One of those per- 
sons who shoots your rabbit while 
you’re priming your gun. I hate 
people who butt in.” She paused 
and carelessly tossed the rich coat 
on the sofa, where the cat made a 
bed on the fur. “And, to be sure, 
Charley will have her to pay back.” 

“Wait till Mag asks him!” ac- 
claimed Ma, with a “forever more” 
tone, showing her lovely new teeth 
in a smile. 

The Charles faction swooped 
down on the Roberts demesne. Mar- 
garet’s work thereby increased four- 
fold. The children wouldn't let 
anybody bring them a drink in the 
middle of the night but Aunt Mag- 
gie. The youngsters knew very well 
if they made midnight requests for 
water, their charming mamma, who 
needed a great deal of beauty sleep, 
would frown and snap: “Go back to 
bed and forget it!” Charles fell ill 
from worry, and only Margaret could 
nurse him. Birdie was often at the 
movies or maybe at a dance or out 
motoring with Dot and Blanche, 
while Margaret stayed at home and 
read spiritual books to her brother 
as long as he’d listen. She was al- 
ways rewarded by finding she put 
the patient into a sound sleep. 

What kept her going all those 
years, Margaret asked herself. Only 
the morning Mass, the weekly Holy 
Hour, the Sunday evening Bene- 
diction, the little sermons that 
did her so much good at the two 
Masses on Sunday. Now even most 
of that had to depart, like hesitat- 
ing angels blessing her in their 
flight. She had too much to do 
really. One Mass on Sunday was 
plenty, opined Ma Roberts gracious- 
ly, munching almonds as she footed 
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around the house in faultless attire, 
her locks beautifully marceled. At 
times Ma actually looked as young 
as Mag. Mag had to supervise the 
Sunday dinner, of course, so she 
couldn’t be reading the Litany of 
All Saints in church, could she?— 
and was it so vital after all? Ma 
only read the Litany when it was 
decreed as her penance by a stern 
voice in the box. Once she had to 
mutter it daily for a month—and 
she committed a new sin, or rather 
an old one: of neglect. Folks were 
liable to go insane or become mel- 
ancholy from over-much religion. 
Why, there was that Salvation 
Army lassie who screamed her voice 
away to a thread, and then lost her 
mind from “emoting.” Ma sat down 
in the best chair and wept over a 
serial heroine in the Sunday sup- 
plement. 


The big inspirations of our life 
may have very insignificant sources, 
even profane beginnings. Margaret 
liked to read, and did somehow 
manage to read a great deal. A 
scene from a play was printed in 
the Sunday supplement, a revival of 
a lively American comedy that 
had good horse sense behind it. It 
sparkled a great deal, but it was 
pure, sweet foam dashing off the 
rock foundation of love and hus- 
band and home. Margaret loved the 
drama, but seldom was taken to a 
play; everybody else had to go, and 
who would keep an eye on the 
house? 

In the comedy, “Cynthia” is be- 
ing forced to marry a divorced 
man; practically getting dragged to 
the altar, though the ceremony was 
to come off in the groom’s parlor. 
An English visitor wonders about 
American society ways, and sees 
through Cynthia’s reluctance. He 
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counsels: “Be yourself! Throw the 
reins on nature’s neck. Cut and 
run!” It was really funny, the 
whole thing: The prim and primped 
groom, the pompous little preacher 
directing the choir boys in that 
bower of flowers, the ladies of the 
family (how they reminded of Ma!) 
posturing about. The minister di- 
rects the choristers that when he 
throws up his hand, they shall 
break into the nuptial hymn. Cyn- 
thia can’t put out of her head the 
Englishman’s advice: “Cut and 
run!” The groom parades down to 
lead his lovely bride to the orange- 
blossomed block. Suddenly Cyn- 
thia grabs her cloak, cries she can’t 
go on with the burlesque, and darts 
flying out into the night, like a bird 
from a cage. Everybody’s aghast. 
(So like that deathless June night 
when Margaret spoke of being a 
nun.) The preacher flings up his 
hands in horror, and the mischiev- 
ous boys break forth into melody, 
like the blackbirds in the pie: 


“Enduring love—sweet end of 
strife! 

Oh, bless this happy man and 
wife!” 


The gay little play gave Margaret 
a full hour’s meditation. 

Right on the heels of that, the 
monk missionary, who had con- 
verted the whole Roberts tribe, re- 
turned for a Forty Hours’ three days. 
He and Margaret met again after 
twenty odd years and enjoyed a long, 
long talk. She laid her pitiful, wasted 
life before him. The monk’s thin 
hand went to his throat as if he 
were choking. A week after the 
Forty Hours, there was a stampede 
in the Roberts residence; *phone 
calls summoned Dot and Blanche in 
their high-priced motors. Birdie 
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was almost hysterical and a piteous 
sight in her striking furs. The chil- 
dren were packed away to the mov- 
ies, to get them off the scene. Pa 
staggered about like a man who had 
been hit by a brick falling from his 
own roof. Even Ma’s coiffure was 
disarranged. 

“Oh, to think of Mag doing such 
a thing! To desert us! How cheap! 
A common cook! To think a daugh- 
ter of the proud old Robertses should 
so stoop!” Ma smote her soft hands 
together, not too hard, for she 
couldn’t bear any sort of pain, be it 
ever so little. 

Charles flared up: “I think, Ma, 
Mag has a perfect right to do just 
as she likes. We all, let’s be frank, 
have done pretty much as we liked 
with her and her money and her life. 
We've got to stand on our own feet 
in future, and live our lives without 
her. But oh, Mag!” he turned to 
the window to hide his eyes, and his 
voice broke. “Grand old Mag! We 
never knew—just what you were till 
we ... we lost you. Ma, if there’s 
a saint on God’s ungrateful earth, 
if there’s any one of us deserves a 
crown...” 

“I'd crown her if she were here 
right now!” chipped in Birdie vi- 
ciously. “I'd give her a bit of my 
mind. To think just when the chil- 
dren adored her .. .” 

“Oh, Birdie, for heaven’s sake be 
quiet!” moaned Charles. 

“I will not! Pll say just what I 
think of a woman who’s petty 
enough in her instincts to sneak off 
like a chicken thief, and toil and 
moil and scrub and cook .. .” 

Charles wheeled furiously around. 
His wife knew that rare look of his 
and could have bitten her too rapid 
tongue. 

“Birdie! Ma! Everybody, myself 
included! That’s just what we did 
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to Mag—made her a drudge. We 
stole everything from her but her 
religion, and we'd have taken that 
if we could. She’s dropped the 
whole — crew of us!” Charles re- 
verted to his early strong vocabu- 
lary. “She’s too fine to associate 
with such a stinking crowd of par- 
asites. We've been crows feeding 
off her heart.” He slammed on his 
hat. “I’m going out to drive a hun- 
dred miles an hour to lift this weight 
off my chest!” 

And where had the meek Mar- 
garet flown? A little parish in the 
distant mountains, far from the 
city’s ignoble strife, blessed her 
name. Ten miles distant from a 
railroad that old rectory stood, high 
up in the piney hills, with a church 
whose bell notes couldn’t be heard 
by the scattered mountain parish- 
ioners. There a young pastor had 
labored for a decade of years, heart- 
sick, health-broken, and there Mar- 
garet found her sphere at last. 

She mothered him; watched the 
sanctuary lamp; cleaned th church 
as well as the rectory; gatnered the 
children under her wings; played 
the organ in the choir, and added 
her still rich soprano when the 
young voices weren’t quite equal to 
the hymns; flowered the altar with 
the choicest sweetness of the woods 
—and lived a nun’s life. In the 
cloister she couldn’t have been more 
alone. The priest was happy about 
her understanding ways. She never 
intruded. His few guests were hon- 
ored to return again and again to 
Margaret’s toothsome table and the 
cool delight of the simple rectory 
with its spotless comfort. Her un- 
ostentatious care added years to the 
pastor’s useful life. Margaret her- 
self grew younger, though the gray 
hairs were legion in the thick coil 
on her head. Even in her disap- 
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pointed youth she never did apply 
the hot and rebellious liquors of dis- 
content to her blood. Nor did she 
with unbashful forehead woo the 
means of bodily weakness and spir- 
itual debility by parading herself as 
a martyr and lamenting on the walls 
of her ruined city. She drew up her 
modest budget; pared down the cost 
of living to keep within the church’s 
meager income, and best of all, 
she heeded the Baptist’s advice, and 
was quite content with her small 
pay. 

At night when the world was hav- 
ing its unhallowed fling, a woman, 
never lonely now in the midst of 
loneliness, knelt at the rails of the 
tiny old church, and fought for the 
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world she’d abandoned—just as the 
nuns pray in the small hours for 
that world groveling in sinful sa- 
tiety. The pastor ever and anon let 
her go forth to nurse some of the 
poorest women and the frequent 
babies. As the years rolled them- 
selves up in the scroll of time that 
will open on the last great day, that 
prospering parish from the pastor 
down to the smallest altar boy, with 
the budding vocation that Margaret 
considered her walled-in garden— 
they, one and all, rose up with a 
song of her praises when she was 
out of ear-shot. Margaret was reap- 
ing the reward that comes to all 
those who find it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. 





SUMMER EVENING. 


By FRANK B. SUMMERVILLE. 


THE wind’s asleep on the hill, 
The clouds, in the sky; 

The ribs of the stream lie still, 
Bleached, dry. 


The coals of day burn low 
In the blue urn of the west; 
Pale shadows steal on tiptoe 
Over the hill to rest. 
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By THEODORE MAYNARD. 


II. 


R several months during the 

hot season of the year my 
mother would take me and the other 
children to the Nilgiri Hills. Life 
there was to me even more delight- 
ful than it was upon the plains. But 
as we now met many Europeans and 
had to be respectable, I was obliged 
to wear shoes and stockings. At 
Mount Zion the soles of my feet be- 
came almost as tough as leather, 
and I needed to wear nothing ex- 
cept a light cotton shirt and cotton 
shorts: and the most important 
item of my attire was the pith topee 
which fell well over the back of the 
neck as a protection against sun- 
stroke. But Conoor, though it meant 
uncomfortable clothes, meant also 
equal play with the children of 
other missionaries. For a time, our 
favorite game (my invention) was 
to make for ourselves horses out of 
the young eucalyptus trees and to 
go charging down the road with 
ginger-beer bottles full of water tied 
to our waists, water which, so we 
shouted to the world, was brandy. 
Our imaginative orgies brought pa- 
rental reproof on our heads. We 
were told that we were setting a bad 
example to the servants. 

As I recall then, our servants had 
too much humor to be scandalized. 
Our cook, for example, whose wife 
was a Christian, used to reply grave- 
ly when efforts were made to con- 
vert him: “But if I become a Chris- 
tian, I shall go to heaven. Then I 
would meet my wife again. That 
would be too much.” 


At Conoor one or other of the 
missionaries asked me every now 
and then whether I was saved. I 
disliked that intensely. Still, there 
were compensations. Those on va- 
cation, including my own parents, 
were too much occupied in pious 
sociability to spend much time prob- 
ing into my own little soul. So these 
holidays meant a freedom even 
greater than that which I enjoyed 
on the plains. And, instead of the 
sun-bitten soil where the lean cattle 
found it hard to support life, we 
had flowers, and rich grass, and 
forests of eucalyptus and pines, and 
ferns as large as trees. 

I have tried to make it clear that 
the religious discipline under which 
I lived was moderate, though strict. 
Sir Edmund Gosse, in his book, 
Father and Son, depicts a mode of 
life far more severe than anything 
I experienced. Its general lines, and 
its principles, are still maintained 
to-day, and when some years ago I 
wrote to Sir Edmund to tell him how 
accurate I found his picture to be 
he replied, rather quaintly, saying 
that the strength of both Rome and 
Plymouth was that they understood 
the value of religious discipline. 

How different are the two sys- 
tems. Gosse tells how his father, 
a most gentle and affectionate man, 
would instruct the servants on 
Christmas eve that they were in no 
way to distinguish the coming day 
from any others; that no special 
food was to be served. “Christmas!” 
he would exclaim, “the very word 
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is Popish!” But one of the servants 
did surreptitiously make a plum 
pudding, and gave some of it to 
young Edmund—perhaps too much 
of it, as the boy got a stomach ache. 
Whereupon he ran to his father, 
crying: “I have eaten of meat of- 
fered unto idols.” Whereupon the 
elder Gosse marched sternly into the 
kitchen, demanded the remains of 
the offending pudding, and threw it 
into the garbage can. 

The Brethren to-day, as then, dis- 
approve of the keeping of special 
festivals. Good Friday among them 
is generally the occasion for what is 
vulgarly called a “tea-fight.” And 
Christmas is never officially kept. 
But we always kept it. Like other 
little Christians we hung up our 
stockings and waited for the advent 
of Santa Claus. We shoveled plum 
pudding and the concomitant turkey 
into the appropriate place, and not 
into the garbage can. And though 
there was no meeting to celebrate 
the day, my father always read the 
account of the birth of Our Lord at 
morning prayers. I am grateful to 
recall this humane tempering of the 
early rigors. 

Moreover, even such rigors as I 
suffered are now mitigated. In my 
youth a ride in a street car or bus 
on a Sunday was held to be extreme- 
ly reprehensible. But when I was 
last staying with my parents, a year 
or so ago, my father packed his 
family into his car and drove them 
out into the country on the Sabbath. 
And my mother went too, with an 
evidently easy conscience! 

I suspect that this relaxation is 
partly due to my own deflection from 
Brethrenism, and is allowed in the 
hope of keeping my younger broth- 
ers and sisters more securely with a 
looser grip. Or perhaps my parents 
have grown more tolerant with age. 
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Or the spirit of the day may be grad- 
ually doing its work even at the 
center of Brethren discipline. But 
there are limits to the process as far 
as Plymouth is concerned. Method- 
ists may now be allowed to dance. 
I am sure that no Brother or Sister 
would have a dispensation for that, 
or for the theater, or for a game of 
cards. On the other hand Plym- 
outh Brethren, it should be ad- 
mitted to their credit, never go in 
for “uplift,” or vice crusades; noi 
do they support prohibition. But 
that is because, believing as they do 
that the Kingdom of Christ is not 
of this world, they will take no part 
in political action, even to the extent 
of casting a vote. 

There can be no change in the 
principles of Plymouth—though the 
Brethren may be, and are, milder 
in the way they enforce them. The 
idea upon which their system stands 
involves a necessary antagonism to 
Catholicism. Gosse recounts how 
his father, having heard a vendor 
of onions crying out in the street, 


“Here’s a rope to hang the Pope, 
And a pennorth o’ cheese to 
choke him,” 


ran out of the house and presented 
him with a penny “for his godly at- 
titude towards the papacy,” waving 
away, as he retreated into the house 
again, the proffered onions. 

Here is the essence unchanged. 
And the other side of the medal is 
presented in Max Beerbohm’s car- 
toon of Sir Edmund Gosse standing, 
in evening dress in a group of dis- 
tinguished, decorated, and obvious- 
ly worldly-minded people, and be- 
ing accosted by the little Edmund 
Gosse of Father and Son who enters 
the room to ask of his later self, 
“Are you saved?” 
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Cardinal Hayes tells a story of a 
young Catholic soldier during the 
war who became engaged, while he 
was stationed in one of the South- 
ern states. The chaplain of the 
regiment called on the girl and be- 
gan, “Now you’re going to marry a 
Catholic. I daresay you’ve heard 
all sorts of dreadful things about 
Catholics,” when the girl broke in 
with “Oh, no Sir, I haven’t. Until 
I met Bill I hadn’t even heard of 
Catholics.” I might almost say that 
I heard about nothing else. I was 
told that the Pope was the Man of 
Sin spoken of in the Book of Revela- 
tions; that the Catholic Church was 
the Scarlet Woman; and the horror 
of the mystic number six hundred 
and sixty and six written by the 
Beast upon the foreheads of those 
who served him was impressed upon 
my mind. Twenty years later I 
knew a man, a Catholic, who lis- 
tened one Sunday afternoon to an 
anti-Catholic orator on Clapham 
Common demonstrating all the im- 
plications of six hundred and sixty 
and six and proving, beyond all 
question, that they applied to the 
Pope. My friend happened to be 
an ingenious fellow. He came back 
the following Sunday with a new 
set of proofs, which made it abso- 
lutely certain that the anti-Catholic 
orator himself was the Man of Sin 
spoken of in the Apocalypse. 

Most of these anti-Catholic ideas 
were put into my mind by my 
mother’s younger sister, who with 
the ridiculous munshi had charge 
of my education. She was full of 
the most blood-curdling stories 
about the way the cruel Catholics 
had persecuted the “Christians,” 
and of ludicrous stories about the 
absurdities of Catholic beliefs. At 
Conoor there was a Catholic church. 
She assured me that when the col- 
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lection was being taken up the 
priest said “Peace” to everyone who 
dropped an anna in the bag. This 
I thought very laughable, but it was 
not very enlightening on the sub- 
ject of Catholic doctrine, about 
which I was destined to remain, for 
a long while, in complete ignorance. 
I knew that the Pope was “the Man 
of Sin”; I had encountered Giant 
Pope in The Pilgrim’s Progress; 
but I thought then (as I still think) 
that Giant Despair is more grisly. 
From these early lessons one thing 
emerged vividly. There had been 
a queen of England who burnt 
“Christians” alive. (Had I not read 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs?) In some 
way I identified that terrible mon- 
arch with Queen Victoria and I still 
remember how, when I was seven, 
and saw for the first time a com- 
pany of soldiers—Conoor was a 
military station—I trembled with 
horror: they were marching along 
the road that led to our house. The 
Queen had sent them to arrest the 
Christians! Well, it would be dread- 
ful to have my father and mother 
and aunt burnt at the stake—but 
perhaps it was just as well that I 
hadn’t experienced conversion! 
Later I learned to my relief that 
Queen Victoria was (presumably) 
a Christian. But I learned other 
things: that Catholics were grossly 
superstitious; that they were idola- 
ters who worshiped—as the natives 
did—idols; that they paid the 
priests to have their sins forgiven; 
that the priests were insincere, im- 
moral and “on the make.” I almost 
came to hate Our Lady, always re- 
ferred to as “the Virgin Mary.” It 
would, of course, be altogether un- 
just to say that my aunt, or anyone 
else, wanted to teach me to hate 
Our Lady. The idea was, I sup- 
pose, merely that of making me hate 
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what was held to be the excessive 
Catholic veneration of the Virgin. 
But a small boy could not very well 
distinguish. I should also, in ex- 
tenuation, add that my aunt was 
only seventeen when I was seven. 

I do not remember hearing, until 
much later, not till I was fourteen 
and at a boarding-school in Eng- 
land, the Catholic doctrine of the 
Real Presence mentioned. It hap- 
pened that our headmaster once gave 
us several talks about the varieties 
of Christian belief. His account of 
Catholicism was not unfair, though 
it was necessarily incomplete. And 
it interested me enormously, though 
only speculatively, I fear. I was 
a precocious lad, and nothing de- 
lighted me more than metaphysical 
discussion. About this time I read 
a paper at the School Literary So- 
ciety on Hindu Philosophy (may 
God forgive me!) which all the mas- 
ters said was the best paper ever 
read before that august and learned 
body. I followed this up with an- 
other paper on Theosophy; and 
came to be regarded as a budding 
Coleridge. But at that time I sup- 
posed there was about as much like- 
lihood of my becoming a Catholic 
as of becoming a Brahman. 

One thing happened of great im- 
portance at the school to which I 
was sent in England after my par- 
ents had returned to India: I es- 
caped from the rigors of Brethren- 
ism. There had been a short period 
during which I attended a school 
conducted by Brethren on Dart- 
moor; but I had been very unhappy 
there; the headmaster was the ston- 
iest hearted man I ever encountered, 
and the morals of the boys were 
such that my parents soon removed 
me. 

I pause here to say that one of the 
things that started me on my way 


to the Catholic Church was my per- 
ception of the absolute necessity of 
the confessional for the young. 
Where it does not exist nothing can 
be done to check secret vice. Mas- 
ters are helpless before it, and, as 
they can do nothing about it, shut 
their eyes to its presence. It exists, 
I imagine, at all schools where there 
is no confession. Certainly it ex- 
isted in the second school, as in the 
first, though less flagrantly. 

The religion of the second school 
to which I was sent was, indeed, 
evangelical (or I should never have 
been sent there), but was not great- 
ly in evidence. We had morning 
prayers, conducted by the head- 
master—an excellent teacher, a kind 
and fair-minded man, one whom we 
all respected and loved, though we 
made great fun of him—and we 
had to attend chapel twice on Sun- 
day. But nobody ever asked us if 
we were “saved.” Nobody ever 
prayed for us by name. And that 
was a blessed relief. 

At this school I gradually became 
an English boy. To the end I was 
regarded as a bit odd, and I dis- 
covered, after I had left, that my 
name lingered on for a time with 
various humorous legends attached 
to it. I gained a curious sort of 
popularity, compounded of affec- 
tion and admiration and contempt 
in about equal parts. After having 
despised cricket I developed into a 
most enthusiastic cricketer. Yet I 
never rose higher than to be captain 
of the Second Eleven, though in 
that capacity, I flatter myself, I won 
several matches by a sheer auda- 
cious genius for cricket generalship 
(just as I lost one or two with ex- 
periments that failed to succeed).. 
But practically never could I display 
the personal prowess of a real 
cricketer. If my achievements in 
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this game were slight, in all others 
they were absolutely nil. And, since 
sports mean so much in school life, 
I was regarded with the amused 
amazement which is accorded to the 
theorist who cannot perform. Never- 
theless I was happy,—during my 
last year very happy. 

The school was under Baptist 
control, but was not officially Bap- 
tist because it included boys be- 
longing to all denominations. And 
when I went to spend my vacations 
at the house of my father’s mother 
and sisters at Tunbridge Wells— 
that inland watering place of faded 
gentility so abominated by Tenny- 
son when he was staying there—I 
still contrived to escape the Breth- 
ren. My grandmother and one aunt 
went to the Brethren’s meeting, 
which was held in the Town Hall. 
My other two aunts were Baptists. 
As the services at the Baptist chapel 
were, as compared with the “meet- 
ings,” very cheerful, I begged to be 
allowed to go to the chapel. No 
vital principle was involved. The 
doctrine taught at the chapel was 
in all essentials the same as that 
propounded at the Town Hall. So 
to the chapel I went. My aunts 
bought me what is called in Eng- 
land a bowler hat, and in America 
a Derby, and there were several 
fights over my refusal to wear it 
either to chapel or meeting—fights 
which, I am glad to record, I won 
—but I contrived to arrange about 
the place of worship I wished to at- 
tend without any discord. 

It was one evening at the Baptist 
chapel that my conversion occurred. 
It is no more than fair to add that 
none of the hysterical emotional- 
ism employed by so many American 
evangelists—the sort of thing de- 
scribed in Mr. Asbury’s Up From 
Methodism and in Mr. Lewis’s El- 
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mer Gantry—was_ countenanced 
either there or among the Brethren. 
Nevertheless my emotions were 
worked upon during the singing, as 
a solo, by a lady member of the 
choir of the hymn “Behold me 
standing at the door.” But I knew 
my conversion to be the genuine ar- 
ticle this time. However, one awk- 
ward fact remained. The duty now 
rested upon me of “confessing 
Christ,” that is of announcing my 
conversion. By great good luck my 
aunts were not with me that Sun- 
day evening. (Had they been I 
would not have been converted.) I 
was free to wait after the service to 
see the minister alone. I told him 
what had happened, and asked him 
to announce it from the pulpit the 
following Sunday, by which time I 
would have gone back to school. It 
got me out of a great embarrass- 
ment. 

The minister suggested that I 
should kneel down with him in the 
pew and pray. But I did not mind 
that. For I was happy like a boy 
in his first love. Even now I do 
not see any reason to doubt that 
some vital change had occurred in 
me. Life was transfigured. Since 
then I have come to distrust pro- 
foundly the evangelical insistence 
upon conversion, and believe it to 
do irreparable harm in many in- 
stances. It must always do harm, 
by degrading the soul when it oc- 
curs as a consequence of the vulgar 
type of revivalism. But the nobler- 
minded among the evangelicals do 
try to avoid religious hysteria, and 
seek to set their main emphasis 
upon the will. Then the experience 
is valuable, though it is a tragic mis- 
take to regard the experience as a 
sine qua non, as all evangelicals do. 
The phenomenon can be accounted 
for largely on the ground of ado- 
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lescence—as it is during adolescence 
that nearly all conversions take 
place; but, though my own expe- 
rience was not wholly, or even main- 
ly supernatural, the grace of God 
did, I am firmly persuaded, avail it- 
self of the pyschological (and phys- 
iological) moment. What occurred 
in that Baptist chapel has lasted all 
my life. So far, Iam grateful. The 
same results however could have 
been better achieved through the 
Catholic process of frequentation of 
the sacraments. Because of that I 
cannot help resenting the humilia- 
tion and spiritual suffering which 
had been inflicted upon me prev- 
iously by the system under which I 
grew up. 

Still, I was now “saved.” Life had 
suddenly become a lyric and a lov- 
er’s dream. And I went back to 
my school very happy over my 
awakened religious consciousness, 
and very much relieved that I had 
not been obliged to tell anybody 
about it. A week later, after the 
minister had made, as I had re- 
quested, the announcement of the 
matter from the pulpit, my aunts’ 
letters of congratulation arrived; 
two months later letters from my 
father and mother came from In- 
dia. Reading them made me feel 
so embarrassed that I almost wished 
that I hadn’t been “saved.” 

During the next holidays I was 
baptized, for the second time. It 
was now according to the Baptist 
mode, by immersion. The form, I 
suppose, was valid, but the Catholic 
idea of baptism as a sacrament 
could hardly have been present in 
the mind of the officiating minister: 
baptism was hardly more than the 
most solemn and public confession 
of faith. My parents had no objec- 
tion to its taking place in a Baptist 
chapel, for according to the theory 
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of the Brethren I was now actually, 
though not formally, one of them- 
selves. Besides, it is only just to 
add they never attempted coercion 
where religion was involved. 

My father nevertheless hoped that 
I would openly join the Brethren. I 
knew what was in his mind, though 
he never mentioned it; and I had 
quite made up my mind on the sub- 
ject. A year later he arrived from 
India with my mother and my 
brothers and my younger sister, and 
the household was established in a 
London suburb. But I had gone on 
to the city in advance and had 
joined a Baptist church, greatly to 
my father’s disappointment and 
even to a momentary expression of 
his annoyance. He was pleased, 
however, when a little later I began 
attending Westminster Chapel, 
where the minister filled Sunday by 
Sunday the huge building to over- 
flowing. An hour before the eve- 
ning service there was a queue wait- 
ing for the doors to open. The con- 
gregation was not only large but 
distinguished. Several cabinet min- 
isters, including Mr. Lloyd George, 
were fairly regular attendants. And 
other members of the congregation 
were the Spenders of The West- 
minster Gazette, Mr. W. T. Stead, 
and Gladstone’s friend and pall- 
bearer old Lord Armitage. I saw, 
of course, little of these mandarins. 
What interested me was the enthu- 
siasm of a large number of young 
men and women. 

The minister of Westminster 
Chapel at that time, and for some 
years to come, was Dr. George 
Campbell Morgan. He is now living 
in America, but has not for some 
years, taken on the burdens of a 
permanent pastoral charge. From’ 
this preacher, a man of the most 
extraordinary eloquence and spirit- 
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ual power, I received so many pro- 
found intellectual and_ spiritual 
benefits, that I am glad of the op- 
portunity of acknowledging them. 

There followed for me a time of 
rapid growth and of a new vision 
of liberality; for though my min- 
ister was what would be called in 
America a fundamentalist (and as 
such highly acceptable to my par- 
ents) he preached familiar doctrines 
with an unfamiliar power of imag- 
ination, and with a graciousness 
that was a revelation to me. All 
his sermons—and each took an hour 
to deliver—were closely expository 
of the Scriptures. He preached 
twice every Sunday, and managed 
to gather fifteen hundred people 
every Friday night for a lecture on 
the Bible. The material of these 
lectures has been collected and pub- 
lished in the series of volumes en- 
titled, The Analyzed Bible. 

Years afterwards, when I had be- 
come a Catholic, the Prior of the 
Dominicans in London told me that 
he never missed an opportunity of 
going to listen to Dr. Morgan. And 
he even instituted lectures on the 
Bible in St. Dominic’s Church, and 
followed in them, to a great extent, 
Dr. Morgan’s own method. Some 
years later still when I met Dr. Mor- 
gan by accident, in America, he 
spoke to me in warm terms of the 
Dominican friar—‘“a great soul,” he 
called him. 

When I had published my first 
book of poems I sent a copy to Dr. 
Morgan, from whom I got one of 
the most appreciative letters ever 
written to me. “Your poems,” he 
wrote, “will first be treasured by the 
Church, and then by the world.” 
He even gave a lecture on my work. 
This was kind, but very absurd. But 
then Dr. Morgan was rather given 
to making surprising literary judg- 
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ments. I once heard him say that 
he considered Oscar Wilde to be 
the greatest of all masters of Eng- 
lish prose. 

These years widened and deep- 
ened my mind, and so indirectly 
prepared the way for my reception 
of the Faith. But at home the Pope 
was still a bogey, and every aspect 
of Catholicism hated. It was not 
only hated, it was feared. Had 
those surrounding me not feared the 
return of Catholic domination and 
the relighting of the fires of Smith- 
field, they would no doubt have 
been. willing merely to despise the 
Faith as a moribund superstition. 
Moreover, there was the still closer 
and (with my mother) the more 
personal fear that the Church, 
through the machinations of those 
unscrupulous and astute people, the 
Jesuits, would somehow or another 
snatch from her one or more of her 
children. I suspect that my mother 
even had some mysterious fore- 
knowledge of my fate; for I can 
still recall the passion in her voice 
when she said to me, “I would 
rather see you lying in your coffin 
than see you a Catholic.” And that 
was said at a time when I had 
no intention whatever of becoming 
one. 

Everything that she could do to 
innoculate me against the insidious 
miasma of Rome she did. For ex- 
ample, she took me to a Noncon- 
formist chapel to hear a lecture by 
the notorious Edith O’Gorman, the 
ex-nun. It was a luridly dirty per- 
formance, and what should have 
been recognized as flagrant lies 
were swallowed with pious edifica- 
tion by the audience. A few Cath- 
olics present protested against some 
of her statements, and the minister 
of the chapel tried to quiet them by 
telling them that their conduct was 
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out of place where they were, which 
was a house of God. But the Cath- 
olics did not seem to be greatly im- 
pressed with the poor man’s ap- 
peal to their sense of reverence. 

At the doors, as we came out, 
Edith O’Gorman’s book, of which 
the lecture was a summary, was on 
sale. I bought a copy, and read it 
twice—the first time with horror at 
the evils she unveiled, the second 
time with a deepening shade of sus- 
picion in my mind. Years after- 
wards, when I had become a Cath- 
olic, I found Edith O’Gorman to be 
a self-convicted liar. For I came 
across the earlier edition of her 
book, which showed that in the later 
edition (the one that I had read 
first) she had materially altered 
statements, and had even touched 
up the letters she had introduced. 

My father, whose anti-Catholi- 
cism was milder than my mother’s, 
took me to hear the eccentric Mr. 
Baxter, then editor of The Christian 
Herald, a man whose hobby was the 
interpretation of prophecy. That 
particular lecture, however, was on 
the secret history of the Oxford 
Movement, and was devoted to a 
denunciation of the High Church 
Party, many of whose members, so 
he assured us, were really Jesuits 
in disguise. The thing he said 
which most struck me at the time 
was that he had been discussing the 
Real Presence with a Catholic 
priest. “I asked him,” said Baxter, 
“this question: if the bread at the 
consecration is transubstantiated in- 
to Christ, then when Christ said at 
the Last Supper, “This is my body,’ 
He must have been holding Himself 
in His hands. How do you explain 
that?” And according to Baxter 
the priest had lamely to admit he 
had never thought of that before. 
Mr. Baxter thought that he had 
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caught the Catholic Church on the 
hip with this poser, and I thought 
so too. I had not yet read the 
“Pange Lingua” with St. Thomas’s 
daring line, 


“Se dat suis manibus,” 


or understood that the Church does 
not shrink from but glories in so 
exalted a mystery. 

Anti-Catholic bigotry was the air 
we breathed at home. I can see my 
young brothers in their zeal spitting 
every time they passed a certain 
convent on their way to and from 
school. But this bitter preoccupa- 
tion with Catholicism did one in- 
valuable thing for me: it made me 
interested in Catholicism. Who 
could fail to find fascinating a 
Church which included among its 
members a figure so fascinating as 
the Father Ritzoom of Joseph Hock- 
ing’s novels? 

Hearing of a mission to non-Cath- 
olics which was being given by 
Father Herbert Vaughan in the local 
church, my curiosity was piqued 
and I attended one evening. I re- 
member, however, nothing of the 
address, except that it seemed to me 
more full of common sense than I 
had expected. Then came the Ques- 
tion Box. The missioner read out a 
question, “Why is Spain, the most 
Catholic country in the world, so il- 
literate?” and answered, “If I asked 
you why does Father Murphy wear 
a red tassel on his biretta, the an- 
swer would be, he doesn’t. The an- 
swer is that Spain is not an illiter- 
ate country.” This I thought more 
ingenious than convincing. He went 
on, “But is Spain the most Catholic 
country in the world? What about 
Ireland?” The congregation—neart- 
ly all of them Irish people—ap- 
plauded heartily at this point; and 
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I was mildly scandalized. After the 
questions had been answered I had 
the opportunity of witnessing for 
the first time what I supposed was 
the Mass. I had not yet heard of 
Benediction. 

By this time the spirit of my 
home affected my religious thoughts 
and feelings very slightly. The 
great influence in my life was that 
of the magnificent preaching of Dr. 
Campbell Morgan. From him I 
heard only words of tolerance and 
charity. Moreover he once told his 
congregation—to my astonishment 
—that he could not remember be- 
ing converted. “There must have 
been some moment,” he said, “when 
I gave my heart to God. But that 
decision came so gently and natural- 
ly that I cannot fix a date for it.” 
It made a deep impression on my 
mind, for already I had seen too 
much not to doubt the efficacy of 
the system of insisting upon con- 
version as the test of faith. This 
remarkable preacher had, like my- 
self, been brought up among the 
Plymouth Brethren, who, so I heard 
him declare, were “cursed with a 
Popery greater than that of the 
Church of Rome.” 

Westminster Chapel was a long 
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way from the suburb in which we 
were living, after my father had 
gone back to India, leaving my 
mother behind with the children. 
Accordingly I used to spend the 
whole of every Sunday in Westmin- 
ster. In the intervals during the 
services in the Chapel I got into the 
way of going frequently into the 
Cathedral. Why I went there I do 
not know— it was never to a service, 
though sometimes I found the minor 
canons chanting their office in the 
choir. Westminster Abbey was 
equally near, but somehow its An- 
glican respectability never attracted 
me. It was Bentley’s Cathedral 
with its astounding campanile and 
the austere majesty of its plain 
brick-work (what a pity that the 
interior is being covered by degrees 
with mosaics!) that drew me again 
and again. There I used to kneel 
and pray, oblivious of the Blessed 
Sacrament, though vaguely aware 
that this church, like the other Cath- 
olic churches (there were only one 
or two others) into which I had en- 
tered, had a different “feel” about 
them from any Protestant church. 
But I still knew little about Cathol- 
icism, and I made no effort to learn 
anything. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 








GIOSUE BORSI. 
By H. B. L. HuGHeEs. 


EarLy YEARS.! 


N June 11, 1888, the celebrated 

Italian poet, Giosué Carducci, 
then at the height of his literary 
fame, received a telegram from Leg- 
horn from an old family friend, 
Averardo Borsi, couched in these 
terms: “the smallest of the Italian 
Giosués sends greetings to the great- 
est.” The telegram of Averardo 
Borsi announced the birth of his 
first born son, affectionately chris- 
tened Giosué (Joshua) after the 
great Carducci. 

It is of set purpose that the names 
of Giosué Carducci and Giosué Borsi 
have been brought together at the 
outset of this study. Giosué Borsi 
has been called an Italian Psichari. 
If this is so, then Carducci was, in 
a sense, his Renan. Not only was 
he the boy’s godfather, but he was 
also for a time his spiritual and 
literary idol. Carducci, a strong 
freemason and a rabid anticlerical, 
would indeed have done credit to 
any no-Popery platform. In 1863 
he had startled all Italy by his fa- 
mous “Hymn to Satan,” which 
created such a sensation when re- 
published a few years later, at the 
time of the opening of the Vatican 
Council, by an anticlerical paper 


1The story of the inner life of Giosué Borsi 
may be divided roughly into three periods. 
The first may be said to extend from the days 
of his early childhood till the year 1910, in 
which his father died—this is the so-called 
period of neo-paganism; the second—that of 
transition—extends from 1910 till 1914, when 
he finally became reconciled to the Catholic 
Church; the third from that date till Nov. 10, 
1915, when he fell mortally wounded on the 
Isonzo battlefield. 


of Bologna, Jl Popolo, This poem 
has been called a war song of 
paganism.” His friendship with the 
Borsi family was not merely close, 
but was also a long standing one, 
dating, as it did, from the days 
when as a boy he was living in the 
Tuscan Maremma at Castagneto— 
now called Castagneto Carducci— 
where his father, Michele Carducci, 
a man of advanced political views, 
was the village doctor. These cor- 
dial relations continued up to the 
time of the poet’s death. 

Averardo Borsi was born at Cas- 
tagneto, where his father carried 
on a small business as a cloth mer- 
chant, in 1858, and here it was too 
that he fell in love with and married 
(in 1885), contrary to the wishes of 
her parents, Diana Fabbri, a native 
of the same place. The young cou- 
ple moved soon after to Leghorn, 
where Averardo Borsi began to earn 
a precarious livelihood by writing 
for the two most important dailies 
published in that seaport, the Tele- 
grafo and the Gazzetta di Livorno. 
Grit and determination will tell in 
the long run, and from a subordi- 

2Witness the following outburst against the 
medieval church: 

“Salute, o Satana, 
O ribellione, 


O forza vindice 
Della ragione. 


“Sacri a te salgamo 

Gli incensi e i voti! 

Hai vinto il Geova 

De’ sacerdoti.” ; 
“Hail to thee, O Satan, O rebellion, O aveng- 
ing force of reason! Sacred to thee let incense 
and vows arise, for thou hast vanquished the 
Jehova of the priests.” 
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nate position Averardo Borsi worked 
his way right up to the top of the 
journalistic ladder, until the day 
arrived when he himself became the 
proprietor and editor of both pa- 
pers. He was in every way a self- 
made man and had good reason to 
be proud of his success. Montgom- 
ery Carmichael, the writer, who 
was personally acquainted with 
him, writes in the London Universe 
(Jan. 9, 1925): 


“Averardo Borsi was the editor- 
director of the morning and evening 
paper of Leghorn, a brilliant jour- 
nalist. He was an advanced radical, 
a mason, and an anticlerical. Vig- 
orously active in his political cam- 
paigns, he was of too genial a tem- 
perament to go to extremes against 
the Church. In 1908 he left Leg- 
horn with his family for Florence, 
to take over the editorship of Nuovo 
Giornale.” 


An Italian priest who knew him 
intimately—Father Roberto da Nove 
—writes of him as follows: 


“Giosué’s father was a man of 
very considerable talent; he was 
frank and sincere, and had a good 
heart . . . His anticlerical spirit 
was due largely to only a half- 
knowledge of religion and of its 
effect on society; hence he believed 
Catholicism to be incompatible with 
patriotism, faith contrary to science, 
and clericalism the declared enemy 
of liberty. He was not always ca- 
pable of drawing a clear distinction 
between the doctrine in itself and 
the private conduct of individual 
Catholics. Hence if he was an anti- 
clerical he was one, if I may say 
so, rather by accident than owing 
to personal conviction, and his at- 
titude of mind, which gave an anti- 
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Catholic bias to all his journalistic 
work, his son inherited from him.” 


As might have been expected at 
the fireside of Averardo Borsi the 
lamp of faith burned none too 
brightly. Nevertheless the father 
put no difficulty in the way to hin- 
der his son making his First Com- 
munion. Though on this occasion 
Giosué Borsi approached the sacra- 
ment in the proper spirit, many a 
year was to pass before he drew 
near to the altar again. He was in- 
deed at this time a handsome, merry, 
and externally most attractive boy 
in every way—in morals, alas, a 
thoroughgoing hedonist. “I have 
seen him”—vwrites Montgomery Ca. . 
michael from Leghorn—‘“in these 
streets a boy, with eager eyes and 
hurried gait, looking like an elder 
brother of the Amorini flying on the 
wings of the wind to join their 
pagan dances on the neighbouring 
hills.” 

In 1907 he was sent to study law 
at the University of Pisa. Pisa is 
not far from Leghorn and Giosué 
used to take the train in there every 
day. But like another erstwhile 
law-student at Pisa, the famous 
Italian satirist Giusti, who took nine 
years to take his degree, for Giosué 
poetry held greater attractions than 
did jurisprudence. In the same 
year he brought out his first volume 
of verse, Primus fons.* 

An analysis of Primus fons would 
prove quite interesting. It would 
throw considerable light on his out- 
look on life at this period. Whilst 
emphatically non-Christian, the vol- 
ume is rather negatively than ac- 
tively so. To quote Carmichael once 
again, “Never had he been active 
against Catholicism; there had been 
no formal abjuration; he was sim- 


8Florence: Le Monnier. 
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ply indifferent and a pleasure loving 
pagan.” Space forbids us to linger 
over more than one or two of the 
poems in this collection. In a gen- 
eral way there is indeed a certain 
indication of health and vigor in 
his admiration for the Greek ideals 
of physical grace and manliness, as 
apparent in his sonnets on “Swim- 
ming,” on “Boating,” and on “Fenc- 
ing”; beyond this the mastery of the 
technique of verse making is in one 
so young little short of marvelous. 
Other poems there are than these, 
however, which demand our closer 
scrutiny; in the first place the por- 
trait which he traces of himself (Di 
sé stesso), ending, after a detailed 
description of his physical charac- 
teristics, with these lines: 


“Amo la vita e ferve in me di gloria 
un desio forsennato ed insolente. 
Tale mi sono e di mutar non 

chiedo.””* 


Should we desire to know in detail 
what he was, we have only to turn 
a few pages further on to find seven 
poems—entitled, and rightly so, “Le 
sette bestemmie,’ that is, “The 
Seven Blasphemies”—in praise of 
the seven deadly sins, of all of 
which, not excepting Impurity—and 
with a sole exception made for 
Envy, which never at any time had 
a grip of his soul—he proclaims 
himself the slave. There is no need 
now to dwell on these depressing 
pages of self-revelation. Happily for 
him, and for the many who love 
him, the grace of God knocked im- 
periously, demanding admittance, 
at the door of his heart before the 
final act of his brief career on the 
stage of this world drew to a close. 


4“I love life, and within me boils an inso- 
lent, wild desire for fame. Such am I, nor 
do I wish to change.” 
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In 1908 Averardo Borsi left Leg- 
horn to take up his residence in 
Florence, and Giosué was sent to 
continue his legal studies in Rome. 
Of the impression made by the Eter- 
nal City on a youth of his impulsive 
and artistic temperament we may 
gain some knowledge from the fol- 
lowing extract from an article 
(written by one of his friends), 
which was published in the Giornale 
d’ltalia a few days after his death: 


“When I first knew him as a 
young man in Rome he was burst- 
ing with pagan vitality, intoxicated 
with the loveliness of the material 
beauties of this earth, an enthu- 
siastic worshipper at the shrines of 
all the gods of ancient Greece and 
Rome—with the names and with 
the history of every one of whom, 
owing to his wide reading, he was 
familiar. Christ was for him then 
the red-haired Galilean come to in- 
terrupt the joyous rites of pagan- 
ism, and to cast the gloomy shadow 
of his cross over the gay, care-free 
existence of our ancient forbears.°® 
And this one can understand, for 
in his father’s house where he and 
his sister Laura, amidst numerous 
books and rare works of art, be- 
guiled the hours away, coming into 
contact almost daily with some of 
the most talented men and women 
of contemporary Italy, Giosué Borsi 
had as yet had no experience of the 
meaning of pain. The great prob- 
lems of the human soul had not yet 
been made manifest to him in all 
their tremendous reality, nor could 
he realize that, viewed from the 
moral angle, all the beauty of the 
ancient world bore a very different 

5The priest-eating Carducci had alluded in 
his ode “alle fonti del Clitumno” to Our Di- 
vine Lord as the red-headed Galilean, come to 


bring the spirit of sorrow into the pagan 
world. 
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aspect. I well remember he used to 
live in the Piazza di S. Maria Mag- 
giore and spent a large portion 
of the day in spiritual commune 
with the Greeks and Romans, or 
strolling around inspecting the ruins 
of ancient civilization in the Forum, 
on the Palatine, or along the Via 
Appia, burning with an intense bit- 
terness against the Catholic cere- 
monies and Christian churches.” 


THE SHADOW oF Gop FALLS ACROSS 
His Sout. 


Amongst the literary remains of 
Giosué Borsi there exists a short 
story, told somewhat in the style 
of Dean Swift with a touch of Ari- 
osto, entitled “Fiorrancino” (“Little 
Orange Blossom”).® In this tale, as 
also in his “Vita di S. Cristoforo” 
(“Life of St. Christopher’’), of which 
more anon, there is undeniably a 
biographical element. Fiorrancino 
—so he tells us—was the Prince 
Charming who reigned over the im- 
aginary Kingdom of Milice. The in- 
habitants of the land of Milice were 
everyone of them as rich and as 
happy as they could be and were 
never obliged to do anything they 
did not like. Fiorrancino, the lord 
of all this land, the idol of his sub- 
jects, had never done a day’s work 
in his life, nor indeed anything else 
but eat, drink, and make merry. 
But one fateful evening, whilst he 
was dozing peacefully in one of the 
chambers of his palace, he was 
awakened by a piercing shriek; a 
terrible sense of suffocation op- 
pressed him, and he felt a hand 
clutching fiercely at his throat. On 
opening his eyes all of a sudden he 
beheld a loathsome and repulsive 
hag—the emblem of the stern reali- 
ties of this life—who whispered 

6Florence; Le Monnier. 
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hoarsely: “Arise, Fiorrancino, for 
thine hour has come!” 

Fiorrancino could do nothing but 
follow her through the empty halls 
of his palace in the dead of night, 
whilst all his courtiers and soldiers 
lay fast asleep. They passed out in- 
to the open country. The clouds be- 
gan to gather fast overhead. But 
wind, rain and hail soon proved 
only some of the minor discomforts 
of poor Fiorrancino on his melan- 
choly journey, for shortly after- 
wards they entered a wide forest. 
Snakes hissed ominously in the 
undergrowth, and prowling beasts 
of prey struck terror into the heart 
of the frightened princeling. And 
always at his side stalked the weird 
and repulsive figure of the hideous 
old woman laughing at his distress 
and repeating with an air of mock- 
ery the same mysterious words: 
“Thine hour has come!” At length 
after much wandering he reached 
another city, the city—so he calls 
it—of Lipalateia. But how differ- 
ent it was from Milice! The streets 
were narrow and dirty, and swarm- 
ing with a great number of ugly, 
noisy, and evil-smelling folk, who 
hurried each one on his own busi- 
ness, forcing his way forward by 
elbowing out, pushing, or kicking 
viciously at his neighbor. 

The subsequent adventures of 
Fiorrancino do not concern us here. 
Suffice it to say, however, that his 
one great wish was to get back to 
Milice, and after many wretched 
years in Lipalateia he did eventually 
succeed in finding his way back 
there. But lo, and behold, how 
changed everything seemed! What 
had once appeared to him a 
magnificent city seemed to his eyes 
now to be of indescribably smaller 
dimensions. The cloth of the cur- 
tains, and cushions, and canopies of 
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his palace crumbled away like cob- 
webs between his fingers. All he 
touched seemed to melt like wax 
in his hands. The charming land 
of Milice would never be the same 
for him again, for Milice had been 
the enchanted garden of his child- 
hood, and in the meantime he had 
grown up to be a man. 


The metaphor has served us up 
to a certain point. Let us now set 
down in detail and in due order the 
real facts of Giosué’s life. In De- 
cember, 1910, Averardo Borsi died 
quite suddenly in Florence. Giosué, 
who was in Rome at the time, ar- 
rived too late to see his father be- 
fore the end. Two years later his 
sister Laura, after a painful illness, 
passed out of this life in rather 
tragic circumstances which it is not 
necessary to recall here. Only a 
year later the Angel of Death visited 
the Borsi family again and carried 
away a little nephew, Dino, whom 
Giosué loved dearly. 

The unexpected death of Averardo 
Borsi left the paper which he ran 
and owned, the Nuovo Giornale, 
without an editor. Since it was 
from this newspaper that the family 
derived all their money, it became 
imperative, for financial reasons, 
that Giosué—who had not yet even 
taken his degree—should step for- 
ward to the helm and assume the 
editorship himself. Obliged by force 
of circumstances to give up leading 
the congenial life of a leisurely 
zsthete, he found himself, almost 
without a moment’s warning, flung 
right into the thick of the battle of 
life, face to face with the everyday 
world in all its prosaic and cruel 
reality. In June, 1912, he wrote to 
a friend as follows: 


“During the past two years I 
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have been visited by every kind of 
misfortune. Rendered an orphan 
unexpectedly at the age of twenty- 
two, I fell headlong from a life of 
happiness, of boundless confidence 
in my star, into a hell of struggles, 
of worries, harassing thoughts and 
misery, and from that day to this 
fate has never granted me a mo- 
ment’s respite.” 


It was to the bitter experience of 
these years that his mind turned 
later when in his “Spiritual Col- 
loquies” he penned the following 
lines: 


“When Thou didst see that I was 
on the point of remaining forever a 
slave of vice, and that, left to my- 
self, I should be lost irretrievably, 
then the blows of misfortune fell 
upon me. Lord, Thou hast deigned 
to remember me and hast stricken 
me repeatedly with a steady hand; 
Thou hast made me weep, Thou 
hast humiliated me, compelled me 
to walk, and fastened weights to 
my feet that my steps might be 
painful and constrained. Every 
time Thou didst see me about to 
fall, or even fallen, then Thou didst 
visit me with new blows and more 
terrible tortures. I thank Thee, I 
thank Thee, O Lord. Now I see 
that Thou hast saved me. When I 
deemed Thee cruel Thou wast in- 
finitely kind.’”’ 


Happy is he who accepts the will 
of God and is able to exclaim, as 
did Giosué later: “O Lord, pain is 
sometimes truly Thine ally!” 
Exactly at what date did the con- 
version of Giosué Borsi begin to op- 
7An English translation of the “Spiritual 
Colloquies” of Giosué Borsi, entitled A Sol- 
dier’s Confidences with God, has been pre- 


pared by an Italian priest of New York, Rev. 
Pasquale Maltese. (New York: Kenedy & Sons.) 
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erate? It is no easy matter to an- 
swer this question. Throughout the 
year 1911 he was probably too busy 
editing his journal to be able to turn 
his thoughts wholely Godward. The 
molding of his character in the 
school of adversity, however, had 
already begun. In 1912 he resigned 
the editorship of the Nuovo Gior- 
nale, retaining for himself, though, 
a subordinate position on the staff 
as a literary critic. During the re- 
mainder of that year he was oc- 
cupied chiefly in writing the Crisd- 
miti—a series of a hundred tales, 
somewhat after the style of the 
Arabian Nights—and “La Gentile,” 
a long and hitherto unpublished 
poem. In 1913 he began to write his 
Confessioni a Giulia (Confessions 
to Julia). 

The most noteworthy of the tales 
in the series of the Crisémili (four 
of them only were eventually pub- 
lished) is the “Life of St. Christo- 
pher,” which has been compared 
with, and judged from some aspects 
superior to the “Légende de Saint 
Julien VHospitalier” of Flaubert. 
At the time of writing, the deadly 
battle in his soul between the forces 
of good and evil, between the spirit 
and the flesh, between the old man 
and the new, was in full swing. The 
final issue, whether one of victory 
or defeat, hung as yet in the bal- 
ance. The figure of a believer, how- 
ever, is likened by him now to that 
of St. Christopher, namely, 


“a strong muscular body, sub- 
merged up to the neck in the swirl- 
ing foam of a roaring torrent, on a 
wild, stormy night, when the sky 
is streaked with lightning, ever in 
imminent danger of being swept 
away, yet bearing on his shoulder 
the sign and guarantee of his salva- 
tion, a frail child smiling gently and 
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radiating light in the surrounding 
darkness, who whispers words of 
hope and encouragement in his ear, 
who weighs more heavily upon him 
than the whole world, who op- 
presses and yet saves him, an em- 
blem, in a word, of supernatural 
faith.” 


The state of Giosué Borsi’s soul 
at this time reminds one forcibly 
of that of Dante, when lost in the 
gloomy wood of sin near the mouth 
of Hell and pursued by the lion, the 
she-wolf and the panther, or rather 
—in the case of Borsi—by the de- 
mons of Lust, Sloth, and Pride. Piti- 
fully eager to cast off the shackles 
of sin, he was, nevertheless, pain- 
fully conscious of being unable to 
do so, if left to himself. But as to 
Dante there appeared in the form 
of Beatrice a guiding star to ennoble 
and alter the whole course of his 
life, so too to Giosué Borsi there 
came, surrounded, to his eyes, by a 
halo of light, the radiant figure of 
a beautiful girl, destined to be his 
Beatrice, of “la Gentile,’ as he calls 
her, of Giulia. True love, like the 
king in the old story, turns to gold 
all it touches. In his ardent desire 
to render himself more worthy of 
the object of his affections Giosué 
made yet another step upwards on 
the road towards the Kingdom of 
Heaven, which as we know, in one 
sense, lies within us. The record of 
his purifying passion and internal 
struggles is contained in the pages 
of the Confessioni a Giulia,* which 
throw interesting light on the sub- 
sequent and more famous volume 
of the “Spiritual Colloquies.” 

A rough idea has been given so 
far of the main events of his life 
up to the year 1914. Giosué has 
now reached the threshold of his 

8Rome: Buffetti. 
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conversion to the Catholic Church. 
As has already been stated, he had 
never been actively hostile against 
the Church, and was no more to 
blame than was his father for his 
faulty ideas concerning her mission 
and her doctrine. “Les fausses 
opinions,” says De Maistre, “res- 
semblent a la fausse monnaie, qui 
est frappée d’abord par de grands 
coupables, et dépensée ensuite par 
d’honnétes gens qui perpetuent le 
crime sans savoir ce qu’ils font,’ It 
would, however, be an error to sup- 
pose that the conversion of Giosué 
Borsi was merely a return, due 
largely to sentimental causes, to the 
faith of his forefathers. It was— 
and he himself has in a sense de- 
plored the fact—fundamentally, at 
the outset, an intellectual one. Long 
before the heart, which was later to 
burn so brightly with celestial love, 
was touched, the conviction of the 
absolute truth of Catholic dogma 
was already deep seated in the 
brain. “What attracted me to love 
the moral and dogmatic doctrines 
of the Catholic Church—he writes 
in his ‘Spiritual Colloquies’—was 
not the palpitating divine love 
wherewith it is pervaded, but the 
powerful, invincible rigor of its 
logic,” and elsewhere: “Faith at- 
tracted me in the beginning, more 
by its power than by its love. I ad- 
mired it before I loved it; it ap- 
peared to me true before it appeared 
good, and I was quicker to admire 
its truth than to love its goodness. 
A bad road; faith entered me by 
way of the mind rather than the 
heart. My mind is now fully con- 
quered and persuaded of it, but I 
feel that this will not suffice me, 

9“False opinions are like counterfeit money 
which is originally struck off by criminals, 
and then circulated by honest men who keep 


up the deception without realizing what they 
are doing.” Soirées de St, Petersbourg. 
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unless my heart embrace it with 
passion.” 

How came it, and when, that the 
mind of Giosué Borsi was firmly 
convinced of the truth of Catholic 
teaching, for neither at home, nor 
yet at school, was he ever likely to 
have gained overmuch familiarity 
with the doctrines of Christianity? 
Curiously enough he first began to 
study Catholic dogma seriously in 
order the better to understand and 
appreciate the great national poet 
of Italy, Dante. Giosué Borsi was 
in fact deeply versed in Dantesque 
lore. He had studied almost every 
question, major and minor—and 
Dante scholars alone will perhaps 
fully appreciate what this implies— 
connected with the divine poem of 
Dante. The bust of Dante, which 
formerly adorned his study, may 
still be seen by those who visit his 
mother’s house in Florence, and 
here too is treasured a far more 
precious relic—the pocket edition 
of the Divina Commedia which he 
always carried about with him, and 
the pages of which are stained by 
his heart’s blood as it flowed from 
his wounds during the last mo- 
ments on the field of battle. Dante 
—and Manzoni—and Pascal had 
been his masters. In the Divina 
Commedia of the first, in the Morale 
Cattolica of the second, and in the 
Pensées of the third, he had learned 
all that it was necessary for him to 
know in order to grasp, to acknowl- 
edge, and to admire the invincible 
logic of Catholic doctrine, before 
ever he thought seriously of return- 
ing to the Sacraments of the Cath- 
olic Church. 

Giosué Borsi inwardiy believed in 
the truth of Catholic Christianity 
before outwardly conforming to all 
its precepts. The obstacles in the 
way of his conversion were not so 
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much intellectual as moral ones. If 
he was able finally to overcome 
them this was due, under God, to 
the influence of a saintly and learned 
Catholic priest, the famous astrono- 
meér, physicist and _ seismologist, 
Father Alfani, of Florence, to whom 
he made his general confession. 
What words passed between the 
priest and the penitent are known 
to the vigilant ear of God alone. 
Giosué, however, said to him later: 
“To having met you, Father, I owe 
more than life itself.” From that 
day onwards he approached fre- 
quently the Sacraments of Confes- 
sion and Holy Communion. On 
April 30, 1915, he was confirmed by 
Cardinal Maffi, Archbishop of Pisa, 
in the private chapel of the archi- 
episcopal palace. After the ceremony 
he was heard to exclaim: “Now at 
last I am a soldier.” He was indeed 
to be a soldier, a soldier of Christ, 
and a soldier of Italy. 


Last Days AND Heroic DEATH. 


Five days after this event he be- 
gan to write the first pages of his 
“Spiritual Colloquies.” The title 
chosen by Father Maltese for his 
otherwise excellent translation of 
this work, namely A Soldier’s Con- 
fidences with God, is perhaps a little 
unfortunate—the same may be said 
of some of the translator’s sub- 
headings. Confidences they are, in 
the Italian sense of the word “con- 
fidenza,” only in as much as they 
are a record of daily meditations, 
made in writing, with a full knowl- 
edge of the all pervading presence 
of God. Nor can they truly be called 
a soldier’s confidences, for Giosué 
Borsi was a soldier only whilst writ- 
ing the latter part of the book. Eng- 
lish-speaking Catholics, and non- 
Catholics too, owe a debt of grati- 
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tude, however, to Father Maltese for 
his careful and accurate rendering 
of the text in itself. 

In these meditations the convert 
lays bare the secrets of his inner- 
most soul, and tells the story of 
his daily struggles to attain to godli- 
ness. All that fund of energy on 
which he had been obliged to draw 
in order to conquer his old self, hav- 
ing once achieved this object, is now 
directed into new paths and carries 
the neophyte along the road of sacri- 
fice towards a higher state of spirit- 
ual perfection. The “Colloqui” were 
never intended for publication: they 
were never corrected nor revised. 
Together with his “Letters from the 
Front,” and his “Spiritual Will and 
Testament”—this last translated al- 
so by Father Maltese—they consti- 
tute all that he ever wrote after his 
return to the fold. 

The “Spiritual Colloquies” are di- 
vided into three books—they were 
originally written in three separate 
notebooks. The first book opens 
with a joyous cry of thanksgiving 
to God Almighty for the gift of 
grace. 


“Ever since the happy day in 
which I returned to the sacraments 
that Thou instituted, my spirit has 
become as it were more fruitful. Be- 
fore it was waste land,—hbare, 
parched, and dry. Thy love has 
watered it like a shower of benef- 
icent rain. Thy sure, strong hand 
has plowed and upturned it, and 
upon its smoking furrows has cast 
the seed of divine truth. Now my 
spirit grows like a green garden; 
it is carpeted with flowers; the sun- 
light plays within it, and the music 
of running waters; perfumes are 
wafted over it in waves. This is but 
a poor and inadequate simile to give 
an idea of the workings of my spirit. 
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What a garden, what flowers, what 
light, what perfume! Before, my 
spirit was the measureless realm of 
death, strewn with ashes and satu- 
rated with poison; to-day, it is a 
living world. Thoughts surge up- 
ward in me now, thoughts of life 
and of truth.” 


It is only towards the end of Book 
Two that the prospect of going to 
the war is touched upon. Whatever 
may have been the rights and 
wrongs of the world conflict, Giosué 
never doubted for a moment that 
for him it was a sacred duty to go 
and fight for his country. He joined 
up as a volunteer in June, 1915, and 
left Florence for the front in Au- 
gust. His whole upbringing tended 
to make of him a nationalist, his 
newly found Catholicism, however, 
prevented him from being a chau- 
vinist. 


“I pray also,” he wrote on June 
2d, “with all my heart for our en- 
emies and brothers, whose dear and 
precious blood I shall perhaps have 
to shed. Take from their hearts 
every sentiment of hatred and ran- 
cor. Among them will be fighting 
many of Thy sons, who love Thee, 
who are good, intelligent, attached 
to their homes, their parents, wives, 
and little children! Grant, O Lord, 
that I may never forget this, so that 
I may never throw myself upon 
them in cruel, barbarous, savage, 
fury.” 
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When he wrote these lines he 
had only a few months more to live. 
He forsaw that he would never re- 
turn home again when he wrote his 
last letter to his mother. Yet he 
faced the prospect of death cheer- 
fully. 


“Do not grieve over my death, 
mother, or else you will offend my 
good fortune. Do not mourn, moth- 
er, or else you would regret my hap- 
piness. I am not to be mourned 
but envied. When you read these 
words of mine, I will be free, un- 
fettered and in a safe place, far from 
the miseries of this world. My strug- 
gle will be finished and I shall be 
peaceful; my daily death will have 
come to an end, and I shall be face 
to face with the Judge Whom I have 
greatly feared, with the Lord Whom 
I have greatly loved. No, no, weep 
not, my dear and saintly mother, 
and be brave, as you always have 
been.” 


The end came on November 10th, 
shortly after midday. As Lieutenant 
Borsi was leading his platoon with 
fixed bayonets over the top of the 
trench he was struck in the chest 
by an enemy bullet. Death was 
mercifully swift. As he sank to the 
ground the last words he was heard 
to utter formed a joint invocation 
to his earthly mother and to the 
Blessed Virgin—“God will take in- 
to account my sacrifice. Mamma! 
Mother!” And so he died. 











PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


By F. J. Ketty, Pu.D. 


ye him who would rehabilitate 
the early ages of the Church 
and 


“To the sessions of sweet silent 
thought 

Would summon up remembrance 
of things past,” 


the long corridor of the gallery of 
Inscriptions in the Vatican is of 
greater interest than any other of 
the four thousand apartments of 
that vast palace of the Popes with 
their priceless bronzes, marbles, 
gems, frescoes, and other remains 
of classic art. Such a one will turn 
away from the noble galleries where 
Laocoén forever writhes in stone, 
and Apollo, lord of the unerring 
bow, watches his arrow hurtling to- 
wards its mark, to the plain marble 
slabs that line these walls. Here 
the monuments of Pagan and Chris- 
tian Rome confront each other. The 
spectator stands between two worlds 
of widest divergence, and cannot 
but be struck with the immense 
contrast between them. On the one 
hand are recorded the pride and 
pomp of worldly rank, the varied 
titles and manifold distinctions of 
every class of society. The undy- 
ing historic names of Rome’s mighty 
conquerors, the leaders of her co- 
horts and legions, mingle with those 
of her proud patrician citizens, and 
alike display on their sepulchral 
slabs the august array of przno- 
men,” “nomen,” and “cognomen,” 
which attest their lofty social posi- 


tion and civil power. The costly 
carving and elaborate bas-reliefs of 
many of these monuments indicate 
the wealth of those whom they com- 
memorate. The elegantly turned 
epitaph with its elegiac hexameters, 
breathing the stern and cold phi- 
losophy of the Stoic, or an utter 
blankness of despair about the fu- 
ture, or perchance, a querulous and 
passionate complaining against the 
gods, show how the races without 
the knowledge of the true God met 
the awful mystery of death. The 
numerous altars to all the fabled 
deities of the Pantheon, the vaunt- 
ing inscriptions and lofty attributes 
ascribed to the shadowy brood of 
Olympus, “unconquered, greatest 
and best,” read by the light of to- 
day, like an unconscious satire on 
the high pretensions of those van- 
ished powers. 

On the other side of the corridor 
are the humble epitaphs of the de- 
spised and persecuted Christians, 
many of which, by their rudeness, 
their brevity, and often their marks 
of ignorance and haste, confess the 
truth of the Scripture, that not many 
of the rich and mighty are called. 
Yet these short and simple annals 
of the poor, speak to the heart with 
a power and pathos, compared with 
which the loftiest classic eloquence 
seems cold and empty. It is a fas- 
cinating task to spell out the sculp- 
tured legends of the Catacombs, that 
vast graveyard of the primitive 
Church, which seems to give up its 
dead, at our questioning, to bear 
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witness concerning the faith and 
hope of the Golden Age of Christian- 
ity. As we muse upon the half ef- 
faced inscriptions, 


“Rudely written, but each letter 
Full of hope and yet of heartbreak, 
Full of all the tender pathos 
Of the Here and the Hereafter,” 


we are brought face to face with the 
Church of the early centuries and 
are enabled to comprehend its spirit 
better than by any other evidence 
extant. These simple epitaphs speak 
no conventional language like the 
edicts of the emperors, and the 
monuments of the mighty, or even 
the writings of the Fathers. They 
lift the veil of ages from the buried 
past and make it live again, lit up 
with a thousand natural touches 
which we seek in vain from books. 
They give us an insight into the 
daily life and occupations, the social 
position, domestic relations and 
general character of the primitive 
Christians, of which we get few 
glimpses in the crowded pages of 
history. To him who thoughtfully 
ponders them, these unpretending 
records become instinct with pro- 
foundest meaning. They utter the 
cry of the human heart in the hour 
of its deepest emotion, and in the 
solemn presence of death. We hear 
the sob of natural sorrow in the 
dislocating wrench of hearts long 
knit together in affection’s holiest 
ties; we witness the dropping tear 
of fond regret over the early dead; 
and seem to listen to 


“The fall of kisses on unanswering 
clay.” 


We see the emblematic palm and 
crown scratched upon the grave 
wherein the Christian athlete, hav- 
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ing fought the good fight and kept 
the faith, “after life’s fitful fever, 
sleeps well.” We read too, the in- 
timations of the worldly rank of the 
deceased—-sometimes exalted, more 
often lowly and obscure, and fre- 
quently accompanied by the em- 
blems of their humble toil. The 
very names written on these marble 
tablets are often beautifully and de- 
signedly expressive of Christian sen- 
timent and character. Sometimes 
the correspondence of name and 
character is indicated, as in the fol- 
lowing: “Simplicia,” who was also 
rightly so-called; “Hic verus, qui 
semper vera locutus.”’ These names 
were frequently assumed in adult 
age, when the convert from pagan- 
ism laid aside his former designa- 
tion, often of an idolatrous mean- 
ing, in order to adopt one more con- 
sistent with the Christian profes- 
sion. Thus we have such beautiful- 
ly significant names as “Innocentia,” 
“Constantia,” “Prudentia,” “Faith,” 
“Hope,” “Love,” “Peace,” “Pious”; 
and the adjectives, “Fidelis,” “Be- 
nignus,” “Dulcissima,” and the like. 
Sometimes too, a pious word or 
phrase was used as a proper name. 
Thus we have such examples as, 
“Quod vult Deus,” “Deus dedit,” 
“Adeodatus” or “Adeodata,” “Rena- 
tus,” “Redemptus,” “Acceptissima,” 
“Salvus.” 

Some of the names in these in- 
scriptions were probably given by 
the heathen in reproach and con- 
tempt, but were afterwards adopted 
by the Christians in humility and 
self-abasement. It is difficult to ac- 
count otherwise for such names 
as “Contumeliosus,” “Calamitose,” 
“Orojectus,” “Destructiva,” and 
such opprobrious epithets as “Fi- 
mus,” and “Stercora.” In the last 
there may be an allusion to the 
words of St. Paul, where he com- 
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pares all men to the filth of the 
world. Thus the primitive believers 
bound persecution as a wreath about 
their brows, exulted in their “glo- 
rious infamy,” and changed the 
brand of shame into a badge of glory. 
Most of the names, as might be ex- 
pected, are of classical origin. We 
find also indications of the custom 
of adopting the names of the reign- 
ing dynasty. The present Victorias 
and Alberts find their analogies in 
the Aurelias and Constantines of the 
Aurelian and Constantinian periods. 
The lofty “prenomen,” “nomen,” 
and “cognomen” of the pagan epi- 
taphs do not appear in those of the 
Christians. Having renounced the 
pride of birth and place and power, 
they laid aside their worldly titles 
for the new name given in Baptism. 
In some instances, the name of the 
deceased is not recorded in the epi- 
taph at all; perhaps they wished to 
be written only in the Book of Life. 

These sepulchral slabs also give 
intimations of the social rank and 
occupations of the departed. Some- 
times, especially after the establish- 
ment of Christianity as the religion 
of the Empire, the enumeration of 
titles indicates exalted position and 
the holding of important offices of 
state, as for example the following: 
“Julius Felix Valentinianus vc, et 
sp, exsilentiario sacri palatii ex com. 
consistorii com. dom.” We have also 
such examples as: “Scrinarius Pa- 
triciz Sedis,” “Secretary of the Patri- 
cian Order”; “Argentarius,” “a 
money dealer”; “Vestitor Impera- 
toris,” “Master of the Imperial 
Wardrobe.” 

The great body of Christians, 
however, were of lowly rank, many 
of them probably slaves, by which 
oppressed class most of the arts of 
life were carried on. The emblems 
of the occupation of the wine-dress- 
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er, carpenter, mason, currier, wool- 
comber, shoemaker and the like oc- 
cur on many of the funeral slabs. 
While many of Rome’s proudest 
monuments have crumbled away, 
these lowly records of the early 
Christians have been preserved for 
our study. Very often some phrase 
expressive of the Christian charac- 
ter or distinguished virtue of the de- 
ceased is inscribed in loving remem- 
brance by his sorrowing friends. 
These testimonies are calculated to 
inspire a very high opinion of the 
purity, blamelessness, and nobility 
of life of the primitive believers. In- 
stead of the pomp and pride of pa- 
gan panegyric, we have the celebra- 
tion of the modest virtues of meek- 
ness, gentleness, and truth. 

The Christian ideal of excellence 
as indicated by the nature of the 
praises bestowed on the departed is 
shown to be utterly foreign to that 
of the heathen sentiment. The fol- 
lowing are characteristic examples: 
“In simplicitate vixit, amicus pau- 
perum, innocentium  misericors, 
spectabilis et poenitens,” “He lived 
in simplicity, a friend of the poor, 
compassionate to the innocent, a 
man of consideration and penitent” ; 
“Infantiz zxtas, virginitatis integri- 
tas, morum gravitas, fidei et rever- 
entiz disciplina,” “Of youthful age, 
of spotless maidenhood, of grave 
manners, well disciplined in faith 
and reverence.” 

It is especially in the domestic re- 
lations, that the tender and pure af- 
fections of the Christians are most 
beautifully exhibited by the record 
of them in the Catacombs. His heart 
must be callous indeed, who can 
read without emotion, these humble 
memorials of love and sorrow, which 
have survived many of the proudest 
monuments of antiquity. Their 
mute eloquence sweeps down the 
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centuries and touches in the soul 
chords that thrill with keenest sym- 
pathy. The far-severed ages are 
linked together by the tale of death 
and grief, old as humanity, yet ever 
new. The beauty and tenderness of 
Christian family life is vividly por- 
trayed, the hallowing influence of 
religion making earthly love, the 
type of love immortal. The tie that 
knits fond hearts together, becomes 
the stronger as death smites at it 
in vain; the language of affection 
becomes more fervent as the bar- 
rier of the grave is interposed. 

Especially is this the case when 
sorrowing parents mingle their tears 
at the tiny grave of their babe, con- 
signed to earth’s cold embrace from 
their loving arms. The warmest ex- 
pressions of endearment are lav- 
ished on the tombs of little chil- 
dren. Thus we have such tender 
epithets as: “Agnellus Dei,” “God’s 
little lamb”; “Palumbulus _ sine 
felle,” “A little dove without gall”; 
“Parvulus innocens,” “Innocent lit- 
tle one.” 

Sometimes a natural expression 
of sorrow occurs, as: “Parentes 
dolentes,” “The parents grieving’; 
“Parentes miseri funebris acervitate 
percussi titulum erigi jusserunt,” 
“The wretched parents smitten by 
the bitterness of death, command 
this tablet to be set up.” The in- 
dications of filial affections towards 
departed parents are often exceed- 
ingly tender, as for example the fol- 
lowing: “Domino patri piisimo ac 
dulcissimo,” “To our highly vener- 
able, most affectionate and very 
sweet father.” The conjugal affec- 
tions have also their beautiful and 
appropriate commemoration. The 
expression, “Male fractus conjuz,”’ 
“the sore broken husband,” betok- 
ens the intensity of conjugal grief, 
which, it is sometimes said, bewails 
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the lost “in tears with bitter lamen- 
tation,” “Gemitu tristi lacrymas de- 
flet.” Similar language of mingled 
love and grief occurs in pagan in- 
scriptions, but without the chasten- 
ing influence of Christian resigna- 
tion. But we have also illustrations 
of the fatal facility of divorce among 
the pagan Romans, and of the do- 
mestic strife and crime resulting 
therefrom. 

We should do scant justice to the 
blameless character, simple dignity, 
and moral purity of the primitive 
Christians, as indicated in these epi- 
grammatic remains, if we forget the 
thoroughly effete and corrupt con- 
dition of the society by which they 
were surrounded. It would seem 
almost impossible for the Christian 
graces to grow in such a noxious 
soil and fetid atmosphere. Like the 
snow-white lily springing in virgin 
purity from the muddy ooze, they 
are more lovely by contrast with the 
foul environment. Like flowers that 
deck a sepulcher, breathing their 
fragrance amid scenes of corruption 
and death, are these holy charac- 
ters, fragrant with the breath of 
heaven amid the social rottenness 
and moral death by which they were 
encircled. It is difficult to imagine 
and impossible to portray the abom- 
inable pollution of the time. So- 
ciety was a rotting, aimless mass of 
sensuality. It was a boiling Acheron 
of seething passions, unhallowed 
lusts and tiger thirst for blood, such 
as never provoked the wrath of 
Heaven since God drowned the world 
with water or destroyed the cities 
of the plain by fire. Only those 
who are familiar with the scathing 
denunciations of the popular vice 
by the Roman Satirists and the 
Christian Fathers, can conceive the 
appalling depravity of the age and 
nation. Christianity was to be the 
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Hercules to cleanse this worse 
than Augean impurity. The lofty 
morals and holy lives of the believ- 
ers were perpetual testimony against 
abounding iniquity. 

The rites and benedictions of the 
Church were early invoked to give 
their sanction to Christian mar- 
riage; and doubtless in the deep re- 
cesses of the Catacombs, and sur- 
rounded by the holy dead, youthful 
hearts must have plighted their 
troth, and have been more firmly 
knit together by the common perils 
and persecutions they were called 
upon to share. Gilt glasses have 
been found affixed to many of the 
graves, with representations of a 
man and woman standing with 
clasped hands before a marriage al- 
tar, while the figure of Christ ap- 
pears between them, crowning the 
newly wedded couple. 

The strong instinct of woman to 
personal adornment was, in the 
early centuries, suppressed by reli- 
gious conviction and ecclesiastical 
discipline; the Christian rather cul- 
tivated the ornament of a “meek 
and quiet spirit” than the meretri- 
cious attractions of the heathen. 
“Let your comeliness be a goodly 
garment of the soul,” says Tertul- 
lian, “clothe yourself with the silk 
of uprightness, the fine linen of holi- 
ness, and the purple of modesty, 
and you shall have God Himself for 
your Love and Spouse.” The sim- 
ple and becoming garb of the Chris- 
tian matron is exhibited in many 
of the representations of “oranti,” 
or praying figures in the chambers 
of the Catacombs. 

We thus see from the evidences 
afforded by ancient epigraphy as 
well as from the testimony of his- 
tory, the immense superiority in all 
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the elements of true dignity and ex- 
cellence, of primitive Christianity to 
the corrupt civilization with which 
it was confronted. Its presence en- 
nobled the character and purified 
the morals of mankind. It raised 
society from the ineffable slough in- 
to which it had fallen, and imported 
tenderness and fidelity to the do- 
mestic relations of life. Its influ- 
ence gave a sanctity before unknown 
to human life. It averted the sword 
from the throat of the gladiator, and 
plucked helpless infancy from ex- 
posure to untimely death. It threw 
the zgis of its protection over the 
slave and the oppressed, raising 
them from the condition of beasts 
to the dignity of men and the fellow- 
ship of saints. With an unwearied 
and passionate charity, it yearned 
over the suffering and sorrowful 
everywhere, and created a vast and 
comprehensive organization for their 
relief, of which the world had be- 
fore no example, and had formed no 
conception. I[t blotted out cruel 
laws, written like those of Draco in 
blood, and led back justice, long 
banished, to the judgment seat. It 
created an art purer and loftier than 
that of paganism, and a literature 
rivaling in elegance of form, and 
surpassing in nobleness of spirit, 
the sublimest productions of the 
classic muse. Instead of the sen- 
sual conceptions of heathenism, de- 
filing the soul, it supplied images 
of purity, tenderness and pathos, 
which not only fascinated the im- 
agination, but hallowed the heart; 
and instead of exalting martial 


prowess and lauding the caprices of 
imperial power, it set before man 
the sanctity of suffering and of 
meekness, and the supreme majesty 
of gentleness and truth. 











CAUGHT IN A NET. 
By Mark O’Byrneg, C.C. 


XACTLY one month after his or- 
dination, Father Ernest Myshall 
received his appointment to the cu- 
racy of Balintragh, a small fishing 
village near the mouth of the lordly 
Barrow. He was not elated by the 
news: in fact, he would have been 
better pleased if this nautical mis- 
sion had fallen to the lot of some 
less distinguished ecclesiastic. Nor 
could you blame him. To be landed 
in Balintragh, under the same roof 
with fidgety old Canon Fretton and 
his impossible housekeeper Miss De- 
vine, was a poor reward for one 
who could put six capital letters 
(C.C. not included) after the name, 
Rev. Ernest Myshall. 

Among the clergy, Balintragh 
bore a bad reputation. On the map 
of the diocese, which Ernest had 
often scanned during his seminary 
days, it was underlined with blue 
pencil, and described in a footnote 
by some clerical wag as, “terra mis- 
erie et tenebrarum.” Little did 
Ernest then think that he was pre- 
destined to spend the better part of 
his life in exile on this forlorn sea- 
frontier, out of touch with modern 
civilization, and surrounded by a 
struggling population of old-time, 
illiterate fisherfolk. But what could 
he do? The cause was finished. It 
would be worse than useless to ap- 
peal. Of a certainty the Bishop 
would reply: “quod scripsi, scripsi” ; 
and, not unlikely, would add some 
moral reflections on Church disci- 
pline. Father Ernest wisely decided 


I. 


to leave well enough alone. He stood 
up; knocked the ashes from his 
briarwood pipe, with a few sharp 
taps against the rusty garden seat; 
stooped for a magazine which had 
fallen on the wet grass; and, return- 
ing to the house, broke the news to 
one who, if the truth were known, 
felt more aggrieved than he did him- 
self. 

Mrs. Myshall had high notions of 
her son’s talents and deserts. No 
wonder indeed! The house was 
hung with trophies of his intel- 
lectual prowess: diplomas of all 
sizes and designs, showing how he 
climbed the ladder of fame reaching 
from the bottom form of a rural 
national school to the tiptop of the 
National University; shelves of prize 
books bound in yellow leather and 
bearing the official gold stamp, 
“Maynooth Collegium R. Cath. Sti. 
Patricii” ; photographs taken on De- 
gree Days, with Ernest always the 
central figure dressed in cap and 
gown and holding a parchment 
scroll in his left hand. How there- 
fore could Mrs. Myshall mistake 
her son for a mere average man? 
How could she visualize him as a 
simple country curate in the remote 
fishing village of Balintragh? She 
took it for granted that Ernest 
would be either a professor in the 
seminary, or a city curate. Her own 
parish priest, Father Bennett, was 
of the same opinion; and he was 
seldom astray in his forecasts of 
clerical maneuvers: on one oc- 
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casion, he went so far as to predict 
that Ernest would wear a miter be- 
fore there was a gray hair in his 
head. But that was drawing a long 
bow, she thought. 

“Did you hear the latest, mother?” 
shouted Father Ernest, feigning a 
high pitch of boyish jollity, and 
waving the episcopal dispatch over 
his head, within an inch of the 
kitchen rafters. 

“You’re going to leave us, I sup- 
pose,” she said, in a tone of appar- 
ent unconcern. 

“Right! But guess where I’m 
going. I'll give you ten trys, and 
ten to one you won't hit the right 
spot—aye, or twenty miles of it.” 

“The College?” 

“No!” he exclaimed laughing; “I 
knew the college would get your 
first preference. You’re completely 
mistaken; and I’m not sorry. I’ve 
got a dose of colleges and professors 
for the past ten years. Have an- 
other try, mother. Aim lower this 
time.” 

“The Cathedral, maybe?” 

“Get away! Only crack singers 
and pulpit orators adorn cathe- 
drals,” was the sarcastic comment. 

“Then you must be going to some 
country parish,” she suggested, 
against her will. 

“Now, you’re on the track. Keep 
well south and you may strike it. 
There’s a tip for you.” 

“It doesn’t matter which, if that 
be the case. All country parishes 
are alike.” 

“Are they indeed?” he remarked 
with a roguish wink. 

“Ah—tell me, Ernest, and don’t 
be keeping me in suspense.” 

“Will you promise not to faint, 
when you hear the name of my 
billet?” 

“There’s no need. 
for that.” 


I’m too hardy 
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“Well, were you ever in a beauty 
spot called Balintragh?” 

“Not a bad little place at all, 
Ernest. I was there once or twice, 
years ago. You will be in good 
hands, at any rate, for I’m told 
Canon Fretton is the holiest priest 
in the diocese,” she remarked, by 
way of encouragement. 

“I dare say,” Ernest returned, 
from the lips out. 

“I’m serious, Ernest. After all 
isn’t holiness everything?” 

“I know—I know—that’s correct 
—de fide if you like,” he answered 
peevishly. “But, mother,” he added, 
“there’s an old rime: 


“To live with the saints in heaven 
is glory; 
But to live with a saint on earth 
Is a totally different story.” 


“Ernest!—I’m shocked at you!” 

“Indeed you are not, now. Don’t 
be lettin’ on, mother. I often heard 
you say that, in school, the holiest 
nuns were always the hardest to 
please.” 

“Perhaps I did—God forgive me! 
—But tell me—when are you to 
take up duty in Balintragh? I have 
to prepare your things, remember.” 

“Sunday week, Ill make my dé- 
but. I am thinking of running down 
there, this evening, on the old two- 
stroke. It’s only thirty miles or so. 
I'll be back before dark—that is, if 
the Canon doesn’t urge me to stay 
for tea and—toast—I was tempted 
to say chestnuts. Ochone, mo vron! 
It’s I'll be pestered with his old 
jokes and anecdotes.” 

“Then start off, immediately. I 
dread to have you out after night- 
fall on that horrid motor-bike.” 

Ernest rushed upstairs for his 
cycling togs; and as he dragged 
them on he struck up the song: 

















“With my bundle on my shoulder 
Sure no gossoon could be bolder 
I’m laivin’ poor old mother widout 

warnin’; 
For I’ve lately took the notion 
To go down beside the ocean 
So I’m off to Balintragh on Sunday 


’ 


mornin’. 
II. 


It is no breach of confidence to 
publish Mrs. Myshall’s first letter 
from the Curate of Balintragh; for 
it has been read aloud to numerous 
friends who, through kindliness and 
curiosity, mixed, made eager in- 
quiries about her son’s health and 
social prospects. Here it is, uncen- 
sored: 


Balintragh, 
16—vii., ’02. 
“My dearest Mother: 

“Between striking hard bargains 
with traders and carters, nailing 
down carpets, and hanging pictures, 
I had not a moment to write you 
sooner. I know you will forgive 
me, as you always did. 

“Already I can make my way 
around here fairly well; and every- 
where I receive cead mille failte. 
Honestly, Balintragh is not half as 
bad as the clergy depict it. Canon 
Fretton is exceedingly kind, and 
seems quite pleased with his new 
curate. 

“Salmon fishing is the chief—in- 
deed the only industry in the ‘town 
of Balintragh,’ as the people prefer 
to call it. But the season lasts only 
six months. During the remainder 
of the year, the fishermen do casual 
work with farmers in the district, 
or struggle to exist on their own 
little plots of sandy soil along the 
coast. According to their own story, 
the catch of salmon, this season, 
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will hardly pay the fishing license. 
Some of them asked me to bless 
their nets. But I’m rather reluctant 
to stake my reputation as a miracle- 
worker, fearing they might get less 
fish than ever. I told them they 
should first try to adopt more up- 
to-date means and methods of fish- 
ing. Their boats and gear are just 
the same as their grandfathers used 
sixty years ago. If you only saw 
them! The ‘prawng’ is a quaint- 
looking antediluvian craft, not un- 
like a large seashell, with a long up- 
turned beak or prow, which certain- 
ly does not make for speed, but 
which nevertheless, they inform me, 
serves its purpose when crossing 
shoals or landing fish on slimy mud- 
banks. They use the syne or sweep- 
net where the foreshore is shelving 
and smooth; and the drift-net where 
the coast is steep-to and the tide 
swift. There is keen rivalry and 
jealousy between the ‘sweepers’ and 
the ‘drifters’; but, fortunately, they 
seldom come to blows. 

“They are a funny lot, these fish- 
er-folk: a curious amalgam of faith 
and superstition, reverence and pro- 
fanity, simplicity and duplicity, fru- 
gality and prodigality, industry and 
indolence; the last to leave the pub- 
lic house on Saturday night, and the 
first at Mass on Sunday morning; 
never slow to criticize the clergy, but 
ever ready to put a penny in the box 
and pay the dues. So the Canon says; 
and he ought to know, after thirty 
years among them. Perhaps, le con- 
gnadh De, | may be able to do a 
little towards their spiritual and 
temporal betterment. Say a prayer 
for that intention. 

“Give my love to all in the old 
home, and kindest regards to all 
the neighbors. 

“Yours most affectionately, 
“Ernest.” 








Ill. 


The Curate of Balintragh was be- 
coming more interested day by day 
in the material well-being of the 
fishermen. Every evening, after 
dinner, he strolled round the beach 
among the various groups scattered 
here and there, and chatted freely 
with young and old. They com- 
plained bitterly of the bad seasons 
they had had for several years; and 
entertained him with incredible 
tales of haleyon days when salmon 
were so plentiful that it was no un- 
usual occurrence to catch fifty or 
more in the one haul; and as for 
mackerel, sprats and herrings !—the 
farmers bought them in cart-loads 
for little or nothing, to top-dress 
the land; signs on it, salmon were 
as rare as goldfish, and sprats had 
disappeared altogether. 

But the clerical university grad- 
uate was unwilling to swallow this 
unscientific explanation of the fail- 
ure of the salmon-fishing industry 
in Balintragh. It was certainly due 
to natural causes, if they could only 
be traced and counteracted. 

It was just possible that the fish- 
ermen themselves were to blame 
for their predicament by their lack 
of enterprise and their slavish ob- 
servance of local traditions and cus- 
toms. For instance, the question 
had often occurred to Father Ernest, 
why they clung so conservatively to 
the same fishing-ground, year after 
year. He had noticed several crews, 
foregathering every day on a little 
patch of shingly strand, where, for 
want of space, they had to take 
turn-about casting their nets. The 


result was that while a few were at 
work, the majority of the crews 
were sitting idly on the bank, smok- 
ing their pipes and grousing about 
the bad times. 


That this had been 
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a favorite feeding-place for salmon, 
long ago, could not be denied. But 
Father Ernest could see no reason 
why the salmon might not have 
changed their habits and found bet- 
ter fare, half a mile to north or 
south. At any rate they came here 
no longer, except by mistake. 

One day, Father Ernest had the 
temerity to broach the subject to 
Dave Ahern who, he knew, had 
more progressive ideas and less re- 
gard for traditions than his fellow 
fishermen. 

“Why on earth, Dave,” he said, 
“don’t you strike out for yourself, 
and try your luck elsewhere? 
There’s that fine little bend of river 
under Minbay Abbey, with nobody 
on it. You surely cannot do any 
worse than you are doing in this 
bewitched corner. Take my word 
on it, the monks would: not have 
built there unless they had fresh fish 
within a stone’s throw of the re- 
fectory.” 

Dave looked at the young Curate, 
and smiled pityingly. 

“It’s easy knowin’, your rever- 
ence, you’re not long in these parts,” 
replied the bronze-faced, hefty fish- 
erman, closing the blade of a prodi- 
gious pocketknife which he was 
grinding on the limestone rocks. 

“How’s that, Dave? Is the pro- 
posal impracticable, or merely 
novel?” 

“I’m afeerd it is, your reverence. 
It’s the way wid the people down 
this side, they fight shy of every 
new proposal.” 

“Even so—it should be worth try- 
ing, at any rate. What extraordi- 
nary objection have you to Min- 
bay?” 

Again Dave regarded the priest, 
evidently amused to be asked such 
a question. 

“Is it possible that your rever- 

























ence, after so many years in col- 
lege, never heard of the curse of 
Minbay?” Dave asked, in the tone 
of one who had lost all faith in mod- 
ern methods of education. 

“IT confess ignorance,” was the can- 
did reply. But on second thoughts, 
and fearing he had disgraced the 
cloth, Father Ernest stammered: 

“Of course—to be sure—I know 
Minbay Abbey was founded by the 
Cistercians about—yes—the thir- 
teenth century, and continued to 
be a famous center of sanctity and 
learning down to—let me see—the 
so-called Reformation, when the 
monks were driven out, and the Ab- 
bey burned to the ground.” 

“Well, the old people around here 
think they know a whole lot more 
than that,” Dave remarked with just 
a suggestion of sarcasm. 

“I would be very glad to learn 
any local traditions about the mat- 
ter. They usually contain a sub- 
stratum of truth,” said Father 
Ernest, forgetting for the moment 
that such traditions were probably 
responsible for the boycott of Min- 
bay as a fishing-center. 

“The old story goes, your rever- 
ence,” Dave began, “that Cromwell 
not only burned the place, which 
was bad enough, God knows, but 
that, worse nor that, he ordered his 
ruffians of soldiers to murder the 
poor holy monks one by one, and 
fling their mangled bodies over the 
cliff there beyond; till the little bay 
turned red wid the martyrs’ blood, 
and not a fish went near it from that 
day to this. There’s a curse on Min- 
bay, the old people allows; and bad 
luck will attend the first man who 
fishes it. On a stormy night, they 
tells me, they can hear the monks 
cryin’ for help. Meself never heard 
them, I must say, though I’m livin’ 
quite convaynient. So there’s the 
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way, your reverence. That’s the 
Balintragh version, whatever you 
may think of it.” 

“The details, I fancy, are substan- 
tially true; but the deduction about 
the curse and the cries sounds far- 
fetched. Don’t you agree with me?” 
said Father Ernest, having detected 
a note of incredulity in Dave’s nar- 
rative. 

“I'd fish Minbay to-morrow morn- 
in’, an’ get salmon there too, I hon- 
estly believe. But what good in 
that, your reverence, when no one 
ud have the pluck to come wid me? 
‘D’ye want us to be drowned an’ 
damned?’ they’d say to me.” 

“What nonsense! I must deliver 
a discourse on the essential differ- 
ence between faith and superstition, 
to drive those foolish ideas out of 
their heads. You really believe there 
are salmon in Minbay, Dave?” 

“I’m certain sure of it. I’ve seen 
darlin’ salmon jumpin’ there. An’ 
why wouldn’t they? They know 
they have nothin’ to fear, once they 
get inside the Abbey retch.” 

“Who usually fish with you, 
Dave?” asked Father Ernest, after 
a moment’s reflection. 

“Four of us have share an’ share 
alike in the net: old Wat Mowran, 
long Paddy Staples, young Jem Kin- 
sella and meself—all first-rate fish- 
ermen, only they’re a bit head- 
strong, if you cross 'em.” 

“Listen here a moment, Dave. 
You just make it your business to 
have them with you at second Mass 
next Sunday, and I'll enlighten 
them, never fear.” 

“They hear early Mass, as a gen- 
eral rule, your reverence. But may- 
be they’ll come to the eleven when 
I tell them you’re goin’ to let the 
light through the fishermen of Bal- 
intragh and their pisherogues. Sure 
it’s near time somebody did.” 
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“Oh,—don’t say that, Dave! I 
have no intention of uttering de- 
nunciations. I shall just explain, 
simply yet forcibly, the origin and 
nature of superstitious beliefs and 
practices. Then, by way of illus- 
tration, I can introduce the unauth- 
orized and too commonly accepted 
legend, known as the Curse of Min- 
bay. I shall conclude with a few 
words of advice to the effect that 
the people must not allow such silly 
stories to interfere with their ma- 
terial progress. Just enough to set 
them thinking and talking.” 

“It’s not hard to put tongues wag- 
gin’ in Balintragh, your reverence. 
But the thinkin’!—I daresay they’ll 
think you’re what they call, a prot- 
estan’ priest.” 

“Some of them may. However, 
you can talk the matter over with 
your crew; and who knows but you 
may persuade them to take a drift 
across Minbay some fine night for 
the sake of experiment. Tell them 
I'll go bail that no harm will befall 
them. It would be delightful if you 
were rewarded with a big haul of 
fish, whether or not you will have 
helped to break down this ridicu- 
lous and discreditable tradition.” 

“T’ll do my best, Father Myshall,” 
Dave assented, not caring to go 
against the priest’s wishes. 


IV. 


Father Ernest remained indoors 
that week-end and devoted more 
than ordinary care to the prepara- 
tion of his discourse on faith and 
superstition. It might have a far- 
reaching effect on the fishing indus- 
try in Balintragh. And apart from 
that consideration, the subject was 
highly important and practical; 
nothing was more calculated to 
bring ridicule on religion than 
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gross superstitions such as _ those 
connected with Minbay Abbey. The 
pity was he could not do full justice 
to the subject in one short instruc- 
tion of fifteen minutes. But the 
Canon had warned him not to keep 
the congregation longer than 12 
o’clock, at the very outside; al- 
though himself often kept talking 
for forty-five minutes at first Mass, 
and the poor people longing to get 
their breakfast. 

A crowded church is a marvelous 
inspiration. Ascending the pulpit, 
Father Ernest paused dramatically, 
and with a comprehensive glance to 
right and left and away towards the 
front door where the fishermen had 
scarcely standing room, assured his 
audience that he was equal to the 
occasion. In a clear, deliberate voice, 
he read the Gospel for that Sunday; 
then, closing the book, he repeated 
from memory the text of his dis- 
course: “And other some fell among 
thorns; and the thorns grew up and 
choked it.” 

It is unnecessary to describe how 
ably and eloquently the distin- 
guished preacher developed this 
beautiful idea. Having eulogized St. 
Patrick, the sower of the priceless 
seed of Faith in Ireland, Father 
Ernest went on to say that of all the 
thorns and weeds which choke its 
growth, superstitions were amongst 
the most difficult to eradicate; that 
unfortunately they seemed to be in- 
digenous to the Irish soil; and that 
alas! nowhere did they flourish so 
luxuriantly as in their own parish 
of Balintragh. To prove this rather 
sweeping charge, he quoted the local 
tradition, known as the Curse of 
Minbay. Could anything be more 
improbable, nay more irreverent, he 
asked impassionately, than to be- 
lieve that the martyred monks had 
left their malediction on the waters, 




















in whose keeping, safe from des- 
ecration, their blood-stained bodies 
rested, awaiting the trumpet-call of 
the Archangel? 

Had he concluded on this high 
note, he would have done well, and 
in good time. But, regardless of 
standing orders, he kept soaring 
higher and higher, till he lost sight 
of the clock, which was erected 
under the gallery for the guidance 
of long-winded curates. Twice al- 
ready the Canon had peeped through 
the sacristy door, and failed to catch 
the speaker’s eye. Next he made 
desperate attempts to attract the at- 
tention of the two juvenile acolytes 
who were reclining in a strikingly 
somniferous posture on the carpeted 
altar steps. Ultimately, he did a 
dreadful thing: marched across the 
sanctuary, his face ablaze, and 
snatching an instrument, not unlike 
a drumstick, struck the gong three 
unmerciful blows, in rapid succes- 
sion. 

The effect was serio-comic. Nerv- 
ous women jumped to the conclu- 
sion that the church was on fire. 
The preacher was literally struck 
dumb—and that, too, in the middle 
of what promised to be a soul-stir- 
ring peroration. He became ghastly 
pale; his lips twitched, as if strug- 
gling to complete the unfinished 
period; he clutched at the ledge of 
the cold marble pulpit rather than 
collapse, and add to the panic. Sev- 
eral felt like rushing to his assist- 
ance. A few were inclined to smile, 
but managed to keep serious. The 
fishermen whispered one to another 
that their Curate would surely be 
changed or silenced. All were no- 
ticeably relieved when Father Ernest 
crept down from the pulpit and, re- 
placing his maniple and chasuble, 
concluded the Mass. It was then 
12:30 by that telltale clock. And 
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lest the overwrought Curate might 
not be aware of the fact, the merci- 
less Canon, with watch in hand, 
blurted out, in the hearing of the 
two awakened altar boys: “Don’t let 
this occur again, Father Myshall!” 


V. 


After breakfast—or, the name of 
it—that memorable Sunday, Father 
Ernest retired to his sitting-room, 
and, flopping wearily into an easy- 
chair, lay for an hour pondering on 
the outrageous treatment he had 
received at the hands of the very 
reverend Canon Fretton. A thou- 
sand lurid thoughts and keen-edged 
arguments flashed through his tor- 
tured brain, as he stared blindly 
through the window, which looked 
out on a garden filled with sunshine 
and a sky without a cloud. There 
was no solace in the easy-chair. He 
struggled to his feet, and paced to 
and fro, from the bookcase to the 
empty fire-grate. How was he to 
put in that day of wrath and calam- 
ity? Ought he to stand his ground, 
and thrash out the question with 
the Canon, across the dinner-table? 
That he could worst the old man in 
an argument on any subject, from 
ontology down to mycology, went 
without saying. But what would 
that profit him? It would be a use- 
less waste of polemical powder; and 
the sulphurous fumes would hang 
round the house for months. No; 
he would stand on his dignity and 
refuse to discuss the ludicrous af- 
fair. Even a fool, if he will hold 
his peace, shall be counted wise. 

Better still, he could avoid a col- 
lision with the Canon, for that day, 
at least, by taking a run home on 
the two-stroke. It would clear his’ 
brain and soothe his nerves. He 
had not been home since he became 
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Curate of Balintragh. So he got 
ready and started there and then. 

Fate would have it that Father 
Ernest’s road skirted the shore of 
Minbay. Approaching the ruined 
abbey—the mute reminder of his 
downfall—he opened the throttle, 
and held down his head. The two- 
stroke responded gallantly; and in 
five minutes he was safe across the 
border of Balintragh parish. Then 
he slowed down, and gazed ahead 
admiringly at the cornfields, dotted 
over with countless stacks of oats 
and barley, which, in the distance, 
looked like a mighty army encamped 
in battalions, on hill and plain. 
Groups of hardy, honest-faced farm- 
ers lolled at the crossroads on the 
sunny side of the fence, comparing 
notes on crops and prices; while in 
the field close by their rollicking, 
nimble-footed sons foregathered, 
armed with stout camauns and im- 
patient for the fray. All raised their 
hats and wished the priest God- 
speed; he marveled how they recog- 
nized him, disguised as he was from 
head to foot, in gray cap, colored 
goggles and rubber togs. 

Soon he was in the hill country, 
and could locate the old house 
perched away on the slopes of Slieve- 
croghan, and sheltered from the 
four winds in a clump of towering 
silver firs and leafy sycamores. It 
was the finest farmstead for miles 
around, and he was proud of it. 

Needless to relate, Father Ernest 
received a hearty welcome on his ar- 
rival. Something was telling her, 
his mother said, that he would come 
that day, it was so fine; and the 
bright harvest moon to light him 
back to Balintragh, if he could not 
stay overnight. She remarked that 
he looked pale and haggard; and in- 
quired if Miss Devine, the celebrated 
cook-housekeeper, was kind to him. 
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Father Ernest assured her that he 
was in tiptop health and spirits; 
and put all the blame on the motor- 
bike and the bad roads. When ques- 
tioned as to how himself and Canon 
Fretton were hitting it off, as the 
phrase goes, he managed to equivo- 
cate, and switched on some lighter 
subject. 

The first flush of joy and excite- 
ment over, Mrs. Myshall rushed 
down to the kitchen; she was 
alarmed to hear that Father Ernest 
had not dined, and perhaps not got 
a decent breakfast. Of course, the 
family had taken dinner shortly 
after returning from second Mass, 
as is the custom in the country. But 
she promised to do her best; and 
when she did, she never failed to 
satisfy the most fastidious. During 
the interval, Father Ernest and the 
others rambled up the hill; and, 
halting on the double ditch that 
marked the bounds of Myshalls’ 
“liberty” feasted on “fraycauns,” 
by way of hors-d’cuvre. They re- 
turned with lips and fingers dyed 
indigo blue; but their cheeks were 
rosy red, and their hearts aglow 
with delight and laughter. Then 
followed the meat-tea which lasted 
till the room began to grow duskish, 
and two candles in old-fashioned 
brass candlesticks had to be lit at 
either end of the table. 

It was ten o’clock when Father 
Ernest mounted the bike at the end 
of the lane, and shouted “God be 
with you all.” He could hear them 
cheering still, as he tore down the 
mountain road; the night was calm 
and so bright that the man in the 
moon seemed to smile in scorn at 
the tiny acetylene bicycle lamp. It 
was useful, however, rounding sharp 
corners, and going through dark 
tunnels, where the branches clasped 
hands across the road. 




















Though not of a highly zsthetic 
temperament, Father Ernest was 
struck by the wondrous transforma- 
tion that had taken place in a few 
hours. That morning, as he speeded 
towards the mountains, the richly- 
colored landscape, fresh from the 
Artist’s hands, seemed to stand out 
before him in a massive frame of 
gilded oak, suspended from the 
skies. Now, the Great Master had 
removed the frame; covered the 
canvas with a diaphanous pale blue 
veil, and laid it flat on a silver 
strand, so close to the sea that the 
waves ran in and kissed it; while 
here and there on the horizon red 
lights flashed, warning sailors and 
their ships to keep at a distance. 

Once more Father Ernest was 
on the cliff road over Minbay. Angry 
thoughts, which, he fancied had been 
anesthetized, awoke and caught 
hold of him. He was a coward to 
have gone home, like a pouting 
child. The people would laugh at 
him to-morrow. If he had brazened 
it out, the affair would be almost 
forgotten. What were the fisher- 
men saying? Did they take action? 
Perhaps some of them would have 
the courage to fish in Minbay that 
night. Possibly Dave Ahern and 
his crew might be down there. It 
would be no harm to have a look. 

He drew up at the Abbey gate, 
and doubled across a small field to 
a point on the cliffs which gave him 
a view of Minbay strand. It was 
desolate, and as silent as a pool in 
a turf-bog. The tide had just turned 
on the ebb. An hour later, the fisher- 
men would be starting down from 
Balintragh. So he had better hurry 
home to escape their attention. Be- 
sides, it was dangerous to leave the 
bike on the road any longer: some 
good Samaritan might think there 
had been an accident, and feel in 
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duty bound to search for the in- 
jured owner. 

“Hang it all, but there he is!” 
Father Ernest muttered, in dismay 
and disgust; and stepping behind a 
whitethorn, he stood watching the 
burly figure of a man moving in 


the glare of the headlight. Sev- 
eral minutes—excruciatingly long 
minutes—passed; but the mystery 
man did not: quite the reverse; he 
climbed up on the ditch, raised his 
hand to his mouth, and shouted like 
a foghorn: “Are you there, Father 
Myshall?” 

Rather than be eventually rounded 
up, Father Ernest emerged from his 
ignominious hiding place, and faced 
the moonlight. The man jumped 
off the fence and ran towards him. 

“Who are you?” demanded the 
priest, certain he was addressing 
an escaped lumatic. 

“I’m Paddy Staples, your rever- 
ence, wan of Dave Ahern’s crew, 
don’t you remember?” 

“God be praised!” gasped Father 
Ernest, “has there been a drowning 
accident?” 

“Oh, God forbid, your reverence! 
We're all alive an’ well, still, at any 
rate,” Paddy replied, with emphasis 
on the “still.” 

“But what in the name of com- 
mon sense brings you out here, at 
this hour? It’s down fishing on the 
river you ought to be,” Father 
Ernest returned impatiently. 

“I’m comin’ to that, Father, if 
you'll allow me.” 

“Well, come along with it quick- 
ly, Paddy!” 

“*T was like this, your reverence,” 
Paddy began. “On our way home 
from second Mass, to-day mornin’, 
Dave Ahern was goin’ over what you 
praiched about the Curse of Minbay, 
and the folly o’ the fishermen to be 
afraid of castin’ a net undernaith 
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the Abbey below. Well, we listened 
to him, your reverence, none of us 
sayin’ much for or against, till he 
put us the straight question, would 
we come wid him to-night, on the 
top o’ high-water, an’ be the first 
to ketch salmon in Minbay. Young 
Jem Kinsella spoke up like a man 
an’ said to be sure, why not. Me- 
self hummed and hawed for a start, 
to tell you no lie, your reverence; 
but, thinkin’ out Wat Mowran id 
never give in, I said I’d abide be ma- 
jority rule, though I'd raythur let 
somebody widout a small family go 
in me stead. Wat Mowran was hard 
to win over, right enough. But in 
the latter end, when Dave put the 
bad fellow on him an’ called him a 
coward, Wat flared up an’ swore 
that an ould ’67 man never knew 
fear. So we all agreed to go in the 
name of God, an’ your name, your 
reverence. Still for all that, comin’ 
on to nightfall, meself got a bit un- 
aisy, an’ I struck over as far as the 
Canon’s to see you, Father Myshall, 
an’ square up accounts, fearin’—I 
always like to be on the safe side— 
can you blame me, Father?” 

“But you haven’t yet told me 
what brought you out here. You 
won't catch fish in the fields,” 
Father Ernest interposed sharply. 

“When I missed you at the house, 
I struck out this road, thinkin’ I'd 
meet you; for the servant girl tould 
ae 

“Miss Devine, you mean,” put in 
Father Ernest. 

“I believe that’s her name. What 
care! She tould me you’d be home 
about ten o’clock; or if not, she’d 
put the boult on the door.” 

“And did she?” asked the Curate, 
somewhat alarmed. 

“TI can’t tell you that, your rever- 
ence—she wouldn’t be that wicked, 
would she?” 
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“Why didn’t you square up, as 
you say, with the Canon?” Father 
Ernest asked, evading Paddy’s ques- 
tion. 

“Is it the Canon, and the way he 
got on this morn? Oh, faith no, your 
reverence. He’s sevare enough at 
the best o’ times. I'd raythur see 
yourself, because you understand 
how I’m situated this blessed night. 
So, if you don’t mind, your rever- 
ence, I'll go on me knees .. .” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed the priest, 
with a gesture for Paddy to rise. 
“I cannot exercise my faculties in 
such circumstances unless there is 
grave necessity. It would be quite 
impermissible in your case; surely 
you are not in grave danger of 
death.” 

“I hope not, your reverence,” said 
Paddy, dubiously. 

“Where’s Dave Ahern?” Father 
Ernest inquired. 

“Himself an’ Wat Mowran an’ 
young Kinsella said they’d bring the 
prawng down the river an’ meet me 
on Minbay strand, about eleven. 
They hadn’t arrived a few minutes 
ago.” 

“But hurry on, Paddy! They may 
be there, now, waiting for you to 
do your part, as you promised.” 

Paddy seemed slow to take the 
risk. Then, looking up appealingly 
at the tall priest, he said, as bashful 
as a child: 

“Maybe your reverence wouldn’t 
think bad of seein’ me apast the 
Abbey.” 

“Willingly,” replied the priest. 

They picked their steps through 
the rank nettles and thistles that are 
always to be found guarding our 
sacred ruins. Having safely weath- 
ered the south gable of the Abbey, 
Paddy took heart, and, forging 
ahead of the priest, leaned over the 
edge of the beetling cliff. 


























“They're here, your reverence, at 
any rate,” he shouted back; as much 
as to say, for better, for worse. 

“If so, lose no time, Paddy. There’s 
a pathway a little farther on.” 

“I know it, your reverence, since 
I was a chap at the patterns here, 
years ago.” 

“Very well. Ill stay around, till 
you have made the first haul.” 

“No harm’ll befall us, so,” said 
Paddy; and immediately he was 
gone. 

Father Ernest selected a vantage 
point, from which he could see the 
fishermen at work. He could also 
hear the voices, but not the words. 
There was great commotion when 
Paddy Staples arrived on the scene: 
he was hustled at once into the 
prawng, and given the bow oar, Jem 
Kinsella being on stroke; while Dave 
Ahern stood in the stern, tending the 
sweep-net. Wat Mowran remained 
on shore to hold the rope. Then 
the prawng began to plow through 
the moonlit river; and Dave Ahern 
flung out the big net in armfuls, as 
they swept round in a semicircle. 
Half way round, the prawng stopped 
suddenly, then went astern. With 
the recoil Dave Ahern was pitched 
violently overboard; Paddy Staples 
and Jem Kinsella fell backwards, 
till nothing was visible but their 
heels—Wat Mowran gave a yell and 
rushed wildly hither and thither on 
the strand—the boat filled rapidly 
—heeled over and disappeared. 

“Good God! they’re lost!” ex- 
claimed the priest. He sprang to 
his feet—rushed back through net- 
tles and thistles—unfastened, in 
frantic haste, a spare tire tube 
which, fortunately, he always car- 
ried, inflated it in an instant—threw 
the pump on the ground—and ran 
posthaste to the rescue. 

Tearing off his shoes, and fling- 
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ing aside his rubber coat, he got 
the tire lifebuoy-wise under his 
arms and waded into deep water. 
He struck out towards Dave Ahern, 
who had been swept down a con- 
siderable distance with the strong 
ebb tide, and was calling for help. 
Paddy Staples and Jem Kinsella 
had clung to the oars: they were 
in no immediate danger of drown- 
ing. 

It was not true—as the newspaper 
correspondent reported later—that 
Dave Ahern was sinking for the 
third and last time, when Father 
Ernest gripped him by the hair of 
the head. No; but Dave was com- 
pletely exhausted by the time Father 
Ernest arrived, and assisted him to 
the shore by means of the impro- 
vised lifebuoy. Paddy Staples and 
Jem Kinsella kept remarkably cool- 
headed and paddled to dry land, 
more or less at their leisure. 

The tragedy was well over, when 
crowds of fishermen came racing in 
their prawngs to Minbay. On learn- 
ing that all hands were saved with- 
out their assistance they felt dis- 
appointed, in a sense, to have lost 
all the fun; for such they regarded 
it, now; and panic gave place to 
boisterous laughter and unkind jok- 
ing. Father Ernest endeavored to 
escape unnoticed up the cliffs. But 
he was weaker than he thought, 
after the trying ordeal, and had to 
return and rest awhile. The fisher- 
men gathered round to congratulate 
him on his bravery; and, for the 
moment, he enjoyed the kudos of 
heroism. It was short-lived, how- 
ever; for as he sat watching the 
newcomers struggling in vain to 
haul in the sweep-net, and have that 
much, at least, to their credit, he 
overheard the remark passed among 
them: 

“Didn’t it serve them right? when 
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they wouldn’t be said be their parish 
priest.” 

Father Ernest writhed, like one 
hit in the face with a cat-o’-nine- 
tails. Again he essayed to climb the 
cliff; and, after a superhuman effort 
reached the Abbey gate, where he 
found the motor-bike untouched, 
but the lamp extinguished. Not to 
this day does he know how he clung 
to the handles from Minbay to the 
Canon’s back door; or how he es- 
caped quadruple pneumonia. 

Nothing was talked of next day 
but the Curse of Minbay; and from 
being a popular superstition, it be- 
came the next thing to an article 
of faith. With the exception of 
Father Myshall and Dave Ahern’s 
crew, all regarded the accident as a 
warning and a chastisement. Father 
Ernest, however, only became more 
contumacious. He resolved to see 
the thing out. Having been the 
cause of consolidating the supersti- 
tious beiiefs of an ignorant people, 
no means should be left untried in 
order to undo the evil, and retrieve 
his own character. There was no 
time to be lost. Probably, his days 
in Balintragh were numbered. The 
Canon told him to his face that he 
had caused more trouble in the par- 
ish than his ten predecessors. What 
more could be said? 

There was only one means of re- 
moving the Curse of Minbay; and 
that was to write the Board of Fish- 
eries and get down an expert to 
survey the coast in the neighbor- 
hood of the Abbey; especially, the 
spot where the accident had oc- 
curred. Happily, after a pile of corre- 
spondence, the responsible minister 
consented to inquire into the matter 
at the earliest possible date. A ma- 
rine surveyor and his staff, includ- 
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ing a deep-water diver, arrived in 
Balintragh, six weeks afterwards— 
which, for a Government Depart- 
ment, displayed unwonted prompti- 
tude. The news created bitter in- 
dignation among the inhabitants; 
Father Ernest’s unwarranted and 
high-handed action, they said, 
showed a total want of confidence 
in the Canon. Some still worse ca- 
tastrophe would befall Balintragh. 
Anything might happen. It might 
be submerged by a tidal wave; and 
become a memory of the past, like 
the buried city of Bannow, not a 
hundred miles away. 

Undeterred by their prophecies of 
evil, Father Ernest and Dave Ahern 
provided all facilities for the Gov- 
ernment officials and assisted them 
in the difficult work of surveying 
Minbay. One by one, the other fish- 
ermen, unable to control their cu- 
riosity, mouched down towards the 
Abbey, and watched the operations 
from the cliffs. They had not long 
to wait. On the third day, the diver 
reported that he had discovered the 
remains of a huge salmon-weir of 
most antiquated design just at the 
spot where Dave Ahern’s prawng 
had foundered; and that the sweep 
net was hopelessly entangled in the 
wooden piles, which were thickly 
coated with seaweed and shell fish 
of all sorts. 

“Bravo!” shouted Father Ernest, 
putting one hand on the diver’s 
shoulder, and waving his umbrella 
with the other. “Now a few pounds 
of gelignite will banish forever the 
Curse of Minbay.” 

And so it did. The explosion was 
heard ten miles away. But, alas 
to relate! dead salmon floated in 
dozens, for many a day, on the 
lordly Barrow. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES. 


HE school is an institution pre- 

eminently devised to deal with 
intellectual things. The average 
critic of our schools expects them 
to do things they were never de- 
signed to do. He expects them to 
develop triple-A high moral char- 
acter, which is primarily the func- 
tion of the home and the church. I 
love my job as schoolmaster, but 
I am not going to take responsibil- 
ity for the development of those 
things in youth which are left un- 
developed by the breakdown of 


other institutions. 


—Dr. Henry Suzzaiio, quoted in The North 
American Review, March. 


Millions have apparently sudden- 
ly discovered that they have a mind 
with nothing in it. Accordingly we 
find among the best-sellers The Out- 
line of History, The Story of Man- 
kind, The Outline of Science, The 
Outline of Literature, The Story of 
Philosophy, and so on. Instead of 
“Get rich quick” the slogan seems 


to be “Education without pain.” 
—WititiaM Lyon Pue tps, in Scribner’s, July. 


The average reader feels a bit 
sneaking when he reads a popular 
presentation of recondite material. 
He seems to feel that he is taking a 
short cut to a goal which should be 
reached by the forbidding path 
Christian traveled to the city of Per- 
fection. As a matter of fact he is 
not. Our shame over popular writ- 
ing derives from the academic tradi- 
tion that ideas are never reliable 
unless they are made prohibitive by 
diction. Popularizing, on its nega- 


tive side, is simply a revolt against 
the scholastic habit of dulness; posi- 
tively it is the arresting presentment 
of ideas and putative information 
which have for years reposed in 
caverns guarded by footnotes and 


technical language. 
—The Bookman, July. 


You must not speak of us who 
come over here as cousins; still less 
as brothers. We are neither. Neither 
must you think of us as Anglo-Sax- 
ons, for that term can no longer be 
rightly applied to the people of the 
United States. 


—The late Presipent Witson to a corre- 
spondent in the Morning Post (London), 
quoted in The Living Age, July 1st. 


M. Daudet is a nuisance mitigated 
by his value as an amusement. It 
would be possible to get very angry 
about him if he had to be taken 
seriously. His violence on_ the 
wrong side, illustrated in the Drey- 
fus affair; his hymns of hate against 
the Germans, the Americans, the 
Jews; his enmity to the republic and 
its best statesmen; his opposition to 
reform and progressivism; his gen- 
eral malevolence and activities as a 
troublemaker—all this would be 
more irritating if the man were 
more important. As it is, for the 
most part he can be dismissed as 


merely picturesque. 
—The World, June 15th. 


Seniors in my college all study 
the history of art and go to thé 
Boston museums or to stand in 
front of Trinity Church, taking 
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notes on its cornices in black note- 
books borne reverently as missals 
in their hands. They would rather 
sit down on the statue of Phillips 


Brooks and eat a chocolate sundae. 
—Frances Warrietp, in Scribner’s, June. 


Science has exposed the palxo- 
lithic savage masquerading in mod- 
ern garb to a series of physical and 
mental shocks which have endan- 
gered his equilibrium. It has also 
enormously extended his power and 
armed him with a variety of deli- 
cate and penetrating instruments 
which have often proved edge tools 
in his hands and which the utmost 
wisdom could hardly be trusted to 
use aright. Under these conditions 
the fighting instinct ceases to be an 
antiquated foible, like the hunting 
instinct, and becomes a deadly dan- 
ger. No wonder the more prescient 
are dismayed at the prospect of the 
old savage passions running amok 


in the full panoply of civilization! 
—F. C. S. Scuimer, Tantalus. 


Rembrandt painted about 700 
pictures in his lifetime. “Of these,” 
said Dr. Bode of the Kaiser Wilhelm 


Museum, “3,000 are in existence.” 
—N. Y. Times Magazine, May 22d. 


A soviet is a caucus of comrades, 
such as the sailors in a ship or the 
teachers in a college, who after 
hanging the captain or kicking out 
the president and trustees, assume 
joint control of the fabric in which 
they find themselves lodged, and 
declare it to be their property by 
right of eminent domain and of ac- 


tual possession. 
—Gerornce SANTAYANA, in The Dial, May. 


We think of freedom of speech 
chiefly as a political right and func- 
tion, but, of course, it is much more 
than that. 


It is a condition of all 
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social education and of much self- 
education by individuals on their 
own initiative. People who are pre- 
vented from expressing themselves 
will have yielded, willy nilly, to the 
dictates of a fear, and fear, no mat- 
ter how severe and convulsive the 
activities it may provoke, finally re- 
sults in some kind of paralysis and 


decay. 
—The New Republic, June 1st. 


Personally, I was never able to 
see the remotest resemblance to 
anything like a human face in the 
moon. But when I was a small child 
I was told that there was a face in 
the moon; presently, I thought I 
should see it, and began to say I 
saw it. And all my life I have gone 
on lying about it—talking and even 
writing about the Man in the Moon. 
Other persons really may see it 
there; I am not prepared to say that 
everyone has always lied about it, 
but J always have, until the present 
moment. I have even tried, by sug- 
gestion, to make children lie about 
it. 

—Don Marquis, The Almost Perfect State. 


It can no longer be held that few 
Englishmen know the Catholic 
Church except by hearsay. On the 
contrary, during four years at the 
Western front myriads of our sol- 
diers lived and fought in its pres- 
ence. They saw the French clergy 
by thousands in the ranks and at 
the altar. They watched our own 
priests at the bedside of the wounded 
and the dying. They beheld the 
crucified Christ rising unharmed 
above the wreck of sacred buildings. 
They found a heavenly quiet in the 
sanctuaries which escaped ruin. 
And they could not help feeling 
that this was the Roman Catholic 
Church, concerning which at home 























they knew nothing, or heard little 
that was good. Now they saw it on 
trial under the agony of invasion, 


and it won their hearts. 
—WittiaM Barry, Memories and Opinions. 


He [J. Ranken Towse, dramatic 
critic on the N. Y. Evening Post, 
since 1873] said he was saddened 
on his retirement at the low estate 
to which the stage had fallen. He 
said that the stage now was “mis- 
chievous and demoralizing” and 
needed a censor, but that he op- 
posed censorship. “Censorship is 
theoretically necessary,” he said, 
“but it is impossible to find a man 
who could qualify as censor—a man 
of culture and background and 
understanding and artistic percep- 
tion and common-sense, and, above 


all, tact and discretion.” 
—N. Y. Times, June 25th. 


Ten or fifteen years from now it 
will be interesting to inspect what 
remains of the flapper of to-day. 
Will she still cut her hair and walk 
with a free swing; will she still be 
able to hold her own in an argu- 
ment, to manipulate a typewriter 
with one hand and a young hopeful 
with the other, so to speak? Or 
will she still prefer Elinor Glyn to 


Shakespeare? 
—The Nation, June 22d. 


New York has the best and the 
worst plays in the world, with 


enormous patronage for both. 
—WituiaM Lyon Pue tps, in Scribner’s, June. 


During the past fifty years it has 
been my life’s purpose to conduct 
myself scrupulously as a critical 
historian and uncompromising phi- 
losopher of religion: my allegiance 
to the Roman Catholic Church cost 
me more than ten years of intense 
struggle and wrestling, precisely be- 
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cause, though I needed a large meas- 
ure of freedom to carry out the task 
I had proposed to myself, I was be- 
set by temptations to discard all the 
obligations of authority and seek 
complete freedom in individual ef- 
fort: but finally, my fidelity to the 
Church saved me from scepticism 
and spiritual arrogance, being, when 
rightly understood and practised, 
completely reconcilable with the 
healthy freedom necessary to my 


studies. 
~-The late Baron Von Hicer, quoted in The 
Month (London), June. 


On the day when Governor AIl- 
fred E. Smith’s letter on Roman 
Catholicism and office-holding was 
emblazoned upon the first page of 
other leading newspapers, it was 
not to be found on the first page of 
The Christian Science Monitor. In- 
stead, a retort to this letter, written 
by the lawyer whose challenge had 
provoked it, led the paper, and was 
printed in full, “jumping” to the 
fourth page. There, under a modest 
two-column headline, was to be 
found the big news of the day: the 
text of Governor Smith’s cogent and 
outspoken declaration. There was 
no editorial comment, no echo of 


the deep stirring of a continent. 
—Sias Bent, in The Yale Review, July. 


The glory of my predecessor 
fin the French Academy, Anatole 
France] is paradoxical, due to the 
literary turmoil which made the 
public rush to him as to an oasis. 
They were pleased with his agree- 
able language, which could be en- 
joyed without too much thinking 
. .. He gave the delicious and pre- 
cious sensation one gets from en- 
riching oneself without effort of 
understanding and without study, 
and of witnessing a spectacle with- 


out paying. 
—Pavut Vatery, quoted in Time, July 4th. 

















COOKS I HAVE LOVED, AND OTHERS. 


By HuGu ALLEN. 


“Bring me plain zoop, and never think 
Plain zoop as such is unbefitting 
To you who listen, I who drink, 
No notes omitting.” 


OR the doldrums give me Don 

and for the megrims give me 
Marquis! I, too, am incorrigibly 
addicted to the transcendental de- 
lights of gastronomy, a fact of 
which I am not altogether ashamed, 
since, human nature being what it 
is, I might do much worse. And 
then, besides, I sin in such pleasant 
company! Read the memoirs of the 
great and count, if you can, the 
number of times Lucullian feasts 
are chronicled. 

Those pithy sayings of Brillat- 
Savarin on the subject of eating are 
as true now as they were when he 
first uttered them. The most popu- 
lar raconteur is the fellow who can 
tell you what everybody ate. 

Nearly all the great novelists have 
been quick to sense the profound in- 
terest people have in food. Disraeli’s 
novels are full of references to fine 
feasting and there is many a meal 
in Dickens. Thackeray gets quite 
excited over grilled chops and heavy 
puddings. Jane Austen often tells 
us primly what her characters eat 
and May Sinclair seems constantly 
torn between her two great loves— 
the love of describing the diseases 
with which she kills off her super- 
fluous characters, as in Arnold 
Waterlow, and the love of describ- 
ing good things to eat, as in A Cure 
for Souls. And how about that gor- 
geous meal Galsworthy feeds to 
Sylvanus Heythorp? 


Down the avenues of memory 
they parade, the gallant company of 
men and women who have pam- 
pered this palate. Before them I 
dip my banners. On them, old and 
young, fat and thin, ecclesiastical 
and lay, my benison! St. Zita, grant 
them length of days and peace at 
the end! 

There was the lamented maiden 
aunt, who could, at a pinch, enter a 
kitchen garbed in spotless white and 
emerge in an incredibly short time, 
still garbed in spotless white, after 
throwing together the best dinners 
I have ever tasted in my life. There 
was the family of Irish sisters who 
came over to supplant each other in 
my mother’s kitchen, their cheeks 
whipped by the wild winds of Mayo 
and the fear of the fairies still in their 
eyes, genial, generous creatures who 
knew well how to prescribe for a 
small boy afflicted with Oliver 
Twist’s complaint. They left her, 
each in turn, to marry and keep 
their own home fires burning and 
after the difficult regimen they had 
been put through, it was a task for 
which they were equipped. Our 
cooks were very much sought after 
as wives in the countryside where we 
spent most of each year; that was 
why new faces were forever appear- 
ing—and new problems of diploma- 
cy presenting themselves for me to 
solve. Names throng. There was 
Susie, the Bosnian peasant woman 

















who first fostered my passion for 
onions and garlic and who taught 
me how to speak her patois so well 
that years after, it lingered in my 
mind and precipitated an interesting 
adventure. Once, during the late war, 
I encountered a shy, lonely young 
man from the Balkans sitting dis- 
consolately on the steps of the Y 
hut in Aix-les-Bains. Falling into 
a conversation, I was able to eke 
out my French with a few of his 
native gutterals. His smile, at the 
sound, was like a flash of radium. 
We spent an agreeable afternoon to- 
gether and I taught him how to play 
checkers. That shy, lonely young 
man is now His Majesty, Alexander 
I, King of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes. 

I suppose that a person, who has 
never sojourned at a_ religious 
house, knows nothing, in these 
times, of the meaning of genuine 
Catholic hospitality. In this, I have 
been fortunate. After good Brother 
Tunstead, that gentle Jesuit genius 
of the kitchen, had faithfully uphol- 
stered, perhaps I should say over- 
stuffed, this small frame through 
many a wistful year at Fordham, 
my experiences in this field were 
large and varied, ranging from the 
patés prepared by the buxom bonnes 
of village Curés to a Baccio e Capret- 
to alla Cacciatora, a fine dish made 
up of very young lamb and sucking- 
goat cut in small pieces and cooked 
in a sauce to which anchovies and 
chillies give the dominant taste. 
It formed the principal course of 
a memorable meal eaten in the com- 
pany of an Italian Cardinal, who 
eyed me quizzically over his black 
bread and bowl of sour milk while 
I was putting it all away. What 
sound, simple fare the Lady Poverty 
brought to the table of the Friars of 
Graymoor! Those monastic cooks! 
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There was Frére Gabriel, of Meil- 
léraye, fresh (and emaciated) from 
a German prison camp, who could 
never bear to see hunger again and 
piled one’s plate high with all the 
good things of that vast monastic 
farm. There was smiling Frére 
Joseph, a Cistercian of the Immacu- 
late Conception at holy Lerins, the 
only person who ever tempted me 
to try a dish of Savarin, who said 
very shrewdly: “You'd be surprised 
if you knew how much the success 
of a Retreat depended on your stom- 
ach!” There was the humble Trap- 
pist Brother who presided over the 
pots and pans in the Abbey of Our 
Lady of the Valley, up in Rhode Is- 
land. Vegeterianism would be rob- 
bed of its terrors if more cooks 
shared his wizardry in exploiting 
the possibilities of garden products. 
Anna Hempstead Branch has paid 
a fine tribute to all his kind in her 
poem, “The Monk in the Kitchen.” 
One takes one’s food, I fancy, 
somewhat as one takes one’s read- 
ing. I cannot read Dostoievsky in 
New York, nor can I read Michael 
Arlen in the country. Viands that 
make a glutton of me in the coun- 
try, do not tempt me in town. The 
pleasures of the table are largely de- 
pendent on the state of the mind 
and the state of the mind is more 
important than hunger itself. Fried 
fish never tasted quite as good as 
when, fasting and famished, one 
wandered from St. Peter’s through 
the crooked little side streets below 
the Vatican and bought it at a hole 
in the wall. And bortch did not 
seem merely a mixture of milk, cab- 
bage, beets and bologna, when it 
was prepared by the tapering, sensi- 
tive hands of an impoverished Rus- 
sian Princess, who told one with 
brave humor of the gargantuan 
zakouskas that used to precede 
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every well-ordered Russian meal 
before the Red Terror. And good 
intentions on the part of a cook 
cover a multitude of omissions. I 
think of the bonne Bretonne in the 
kitchen of a chateau where I once 
spent Thanksgiving Day. In a fever 
of anxiety to have everything on the 
table quite American, she had pro- 
vided a splendid turkey, roasted to 
a lovely golden brown and properly 
stuffed, but there was no cranberry 
sauce—the cranberries were brought 
in later, as a dessert, raw and with 
their stems on! 

The softening effect of intentions 
on performances in the culinary line 
was indicated to me most convinc- 
ingly during my sojourn at Fort 
Jay. On arriving, the nucleus of 
our outfit had lined up on the pa- 
rade ground just beyond our camp. 
When the roll had been called and 
the “Yo’s!” and the “Ho’s!” had 
subsided, our hard-boiled Top, a 
veteran of the Philippines, cast a 
contemptuous eye over his rookies 
and spat forth from the corner of 
a mouth that was like a stab in the 
dark: “Any of you guys that knows 
how to cook, step forward two paces 
and gimme yore — names!” None 
stirred. Our crowd included artists, 
writers, actors, bankers, lawyers, 
but none, it seemed, who knew how 
to do anything of practical use. 
“What!” cried the Top, aghast. “Not 
a cook in the bunch?” Then timidly 
up spake an undersized Russian. 
Quoth he: “I vas vonce a bus boy 
in de Automat.” He got the job. 

What terrible days of indigestion 
followed! Yet, when we suffered 


shipwreck on our first transport, 
the Saratoga, and found our way 
back to Fort Jay again, tired, dirty 
and faint with hunger, it was Rus- 
sian Joe who had more resiliency 
than the rest of us put together. 
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In no time at all, he had his field 
kitchen going again full blast. Pres- 
tissimo, he waved to the bugler to 
blow “Come and get it!” Little Joe, 
perspiring but triumphant, with a 
jaunty white cap cocked over one 
of his rapacious eyes and the bland 
aroma of gallons of coffee swirling 
around him as he yanked yards and 
yards of hot dogs from his steaming 
cauldrons and called to his helpers 
to give us plenty of beans! Little 
Joe, shouting cheerily: “All de sec- 
onds you vant, fellers! All de sec- 
onds you vant!” Ah, how I loved 
that man! 

Another Army cook was Young 
Dutch, an obstreperous naturalized 
German, very important with his 
newly acquired cook’s rating. When, 
with another hapless wight, I pre- 
sented myself to go on K. P., Dutch 
and I discovered a common enthu- 
siasm about German coffee cake, 
which he taught me how to manu- 
facture, but that didn’t prevent him, 
later, from hurling a frying pan at 
my head. My companion on K. P. 
was the son of a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary in China. Inevitably, our con- 
versation turned to the subject of 
converting the heathen and we in- 
dulged in many a hot debate, all 
completely over the head of Young 
Dutch, which circumstance exasper- 
ated and infuriated him beyond 
measure. One night, after a fervent 
apostrophe to Maryknoll, I rose and 
recited Vachel Lindsay’s lines: 


“The lotos speaks of slumber, 
The rose is as a dart. 

The lotos is Nirvana 

The rose is Mary’s heart. 


“The genius of the lotos 

Shall heal earth’s too much fret. 
The rose in blinding glory, 
Shall waken Asia yet.” 

















It was then that Young Dutch swat- 
ted me with the frying pan. I like 
to think that I have proved more 
useful in other fields of endeavor 
than I was while on K. P. Arthur 
Ruhl, in his American Islands in 
France, mentions the heartless re- 
tort our Mess Officer uttered when I 
asked with some acerbity as I sat 
vainly trying to demolish a moun- 
tain of potatoes at 3:00 a. M. ina 
cold, damp cellar: “Don’t you think 
it’s an economic waste to have a 
lawyer peeling spuds?” “You bet it 
is,” came back that worthy, “you’re 
peeling ’em too damned thick!” 

But the best Army cook of all was 
Mére Cocaud, of Savenay, that 
blithe, captivating creature who was 
the grandmother of the A. E. F., 
and who made her tiny establish- 
ment the most famous resort of 
America in France, where spurs 
and hobnails grated with equal din 
under her tables and where she 
evolved, for the few tattered francs 
you were able to give her, or, as of- 
ten as not, for nothing at all, ban- 
quets beyond words to describe. 
Alex. Woollcott has duly celebrated 
her virtues in one of the finest chap- 
ters of his Enchanted Aisles. The 
harpies from the French Income 
Tax Department, hearing of these 
high revels during the war, later 
manifested such an annoying inter- 
est in her bas de laine, that the kind 
old soul, poorer than ever, was 
hounded into hiding. 

How the valiant sons and daugh- 
ters of France have titillated this 
palate! There was “Colonel” Molle, 
of the Hotel Normandie, Les Ande- 
leys, whose bouillabaise made a trip 
to Marseilles seem like the height of 
extravagance—and you caught some 
of the fish for him yourself by cast- 
ing your line into the Seine from 
your bedroom window! There was 
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gay, stout-hearted Cécile Robin, of 
the Restaurant des Alpes, Paris. 
The first time I cast an eagle eye 
over her diminutive kitchen, I 
thought I might as well ask for the 
moon and a few stars wherewith to 
trim it as to expect a square meal 
to emerge from so small a space— 
but what marvelous food have I eat- 
en there, what delicately considered 
trifles, what piquant sauces! I can 
see her yet, setting down some sa- 
vory dish and saying with an air of 
quiet triumph: “Voila, Monsieur! 
Sans blague, c’est un_ veritable 
poéme!” 

And what fun it was to trail the 
succulent spaghetti to its lair in 
Rome and drown it with great gob- 
lets of Castelli Romani! One thing 
I hold against Fascismo: Mussolini 
is trying to save wheat by encourag- 
ing the Italians to eat potatoes in- 
stead of spaghetti. What a joy to 
sit in the Galleria at Milan, that 
town of unsurpassed veal cutlets, 
preceding them with the incompa- 
rable Ministrone alla Milanese, ac- 
companied, of course, by the Zaba- 
jone, that sweet, frothy drink beat- 
en up of eggs and sugar and brandy 
and Marsala and so stiff that a 
spoon stands upright in it! And 
the stracotlo, braised beef with to- 
matoes, and the fegatini di pollo, 
giblets stewed in wine sauce, of the 
little places in the Via da’ Calzaioli 
in Florence! Europe is the place 
to find good food within the limits 
of a poor man’s purse; the culinary 
abortions of our high-priced res- 
taurants make me sad. 

When I am casually hungry, it is 
not to them that I repair. On such 
occasions, I know of nothing more 
satisfying than to drop into one of 
those ubiquitous white-faced parlors 
of pleasure and signal to the acrobat 
in the window that what is wanted 
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is a stack of wheats. The flapjack 
is the solitary food staple that is 
peculiar to our country, the one 
thing we have that will fill a felt 
want at any hour of the day. The 
light Breton crépes mean something 
else again and so does the German 
pancake and all its other European 
equivalents are quite dissimilar. 
The flapjack is the one dainty that 
deserves a place in our hearts as the 
National Dish. Flapjacks and maple 
syrup! Oh, angel of God, my guard- 
ian dear, be at my side! 

Yes, the destiny of nations de- 
pends on how they nourish them- 
selves and the discovery of a new 
dish is more important than the dis- 
covery of a new star. He who 
created Gasterea as the tenth muse 
also knew what he was talking 
about when he said: “Tell me what 
you eat and I will tell you what you 
are.” If there was ever any doubt 
in my mind on this point, a recent 
exploration of the Bible Belt has 
dispelled it forever. 

“What,” asks Frank Crownin- 
shield, in his introduction to The 
Physiology of Taste, reprinted late- 
ly to commemorate the 100th anni- 
versary of Brillat-Savarin’s death, 
“What can we expect in matters of 
taste from people who have been 
debauched by the frying pan .. .?” 

Fill a man with fried pork and 
greasy potatoes day after day, year 
after year, letting him garnish the 
mess the while with corn pone and 
wash it down with liberal swigs 
from the ever ready jug of amaz- 
ingly potent corn whiskey, and you 
have a case of gastritis. Let him 
succumb, as generations of his 
kind have been doing, to bibliola- 
try in its most virulent form, and 
you have a fanatic, you have a 
whirling dervish, more, you have 
reproduced before your very eyes, 
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the cruel, bloodthirsty civilization 
of the Old Testament. Such a 
man probably would be unable to 
recite the Beatitudes or tell you off- 
hand the names of the Twelve Apos- 
tles or give you what Our Lord 
Himself advanced as the proofs of 
His Divinity, but ask him about the 
sayings of any minor prophet of 
the Old Testament, or the high 
jinks in Sodom and Gomorrha, or 
the murdering and pillage con- 
ducted by some unimportant Jew of 
Biblical times and see how he slob- 
bers at the mouth in his eagerness 
to display his erudition! 

This curious preoccupation with 
battle, murder and sudden death, 
plus the food, is sufficient explana- 
tion of religious bigotry. Its im- 
plications are sinister. Tell that 
man that the Pope, with a regiment 
of his Zouaves in red and yellow 
pants, is advancing on his cotton 
fields and, as likely as not, he will 
hitch up his one serviceable gallus, 
fortify himself with three fingers 
from the jug, reach for his gun— 
and look out the window. I sympa- 
thize with that man, for his heart 
is in the right place. He is simply 
the victim of racial, social, religious 
and economic floods, his appalling 
ignorance renders him unable to 
fathom or resist. 

The basis of bigotry is economic. 
Truly, “The love of money is the 
root of all evil!” The “Reforma- 
tion,” with its specious hints of 
Heaven here as well as hereafter, 
blazed the trail for man’s rapacity 
and it has not been sated yet. That 
movement, from _ its _ inception, 
sought to destroy the ethical dual- 
ism that was the individuating note 
of medieval economic life. Its re- 
jection of Catholic ideas about usury 
(interest) removed ancient salutary 
restraints on profit-seeking and fos- 





















tered the capitalistic spirit. Unable 
to face the plain facts of the Four 
Gospels, even in their own mutilated 
versions, the founders of Protes- 
tantism stressed the importance of 
the Old Testament beyond all rea- 
son and thus revived the Hebraic 
notion that prosperity was a sign 
of holiness. It paid to be a bibliol- 
ater. And it soothed and subli- 
mated, for it removed the odium 
that had always been attached to 
business affairs from Plato down 
and paved the way for the onrush 
of go-getters who have attained 
their apotheosis in Babbitt. 

A by-product of bibliolatry is 
generosity toward what its sponsors 
are content to call religion. Like 
the Israelites of old, with whose his- 
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tory they are so familiar, they fre- 
quently give tithes, and more, of all 
they possess—but like Shylock, they 
demand their pound of flesh. With 
the dictating bosses, the inspired 
busybodies and the constant med- 
dling and rivalry of the innumer- 
able lodges of fraternal orders to 
combat, an honest man in the Prot- 
estant ministry in some parts of this 
country to-day, hasn’t a Chinaman’s 
chance to do the will of God. 

In the young men and women in 
their twenties and thirties, weary 
of the extravagances of bibliolatry 
gone to seed and sweeping on, in 
many cases, to open and utter ag- 
nosticism, lies the hope of expan- 
sion for the Church of God in our 
lovely land. 





MEDICINE. 


By JoHN HANLON. 


Turquoise of cloudless sky, 
Fragrance of dewy turf, 
Warble of bird on high, 
Murmur of distant surf,— 


These heal a wounded soul, 
Making a dream of pain; 
These make a cracked heart whole, 


Eager to fight again. 














MY FRIEND, FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


By J. M. Sruart-YOuNG. 


HAT was he like, this greatly 
gifted singer who died before 
he was fifty, and who was a famil- 
iar figure about Fleet Street toward 
the end of the last century? I saw 
him last, when on leave from my 
tropic home, outside Temple Bar. 
He had just received a postal-order 
for half-a-guinea from Lewis Hind, 
editor of The Academy, and had 
slipped into the post office to encash 
the form. It was a misty day in 
November; and the pavements were 
iridescent with London’s most irk- 
some slime. 

Thompson wore a frowsy Inver- 
ness cape; and the said cape was 
thrust half aside to accommodate a 
fish-basket, slung by leathern straps, 
over his shoulders. This basket al- 
ways puzzled the public: for it gave 
Thompson the appearance of an in- 
fatuated angler, who had mistaken 
the thronged city thoroughfare for 
a trout stream. 

Francis used this strange recep- 
tacle, however, for the books which 
he used to review; or even for a 
meat-pie, bought at one of the cheap 
restaurants; or for the tangle of 
manuscript notes and empty enve- 
lopes, which had resulted from the 
current morning’s post. 

He was not handsome; and yet 
there was a brilliancy in his restless 
eyes that arrested the attention. His 
pallor was due to his ascetic life; 
and the tremulous quiver of his lips 
arose from the intensity of his 
thoughts. His hands were noticeably 
artistic—long and white and plastic. 
Never was any interlocutor turned 





away as impertinent, after the first 
shy search for a point of intellectual 
sympathy. He loved to talk—any- 
where, anyhow, anywhen. 

On this occasion I drew him aside, 
into the peace of Fountain Court. 
To thaw him into loquacity, I talked 
all the way of the delight which 
“The Mistress of Vision” had given 
me in my West African home. I 
was able to quote from memory: 


“The Lady of fair weeping, 
At the garden’s core, 
Sang a song of sweet and sore 
And the after-sleeping; 
In the land of Luthany, and the 
tracts of Elenore. 


“With sweet-pangéd singing 
Sang she through a dream- 
night’s day; 
That the bowers might stay, 
Birds bate their winging, 
Nor the wall of emerald float in 
wreathed haze away.” 


We found a seat, even while the 
sponge-soft rain soaked our faces, 
and our knees. Soon I persuaded 
him to talk to me of his visions. 
The slight moodiness that had 
shrouded his face vanished as if by 
magic; and he rhapsodized for an 
hour, snuggled beneath my um- 
brella. How delightfully absurd he 
could be; and how he could set the 
brain whirling with his wild theo- 
ries! I had once to laugh so im- 
moderately, that it was necessary to 
pull down the umbrella. We both 
gladly let the rain have its will, 














while we leaned helplessly one upon 
the other. 

“Why don’t you write prose?” I 
asked him at last. “Your lightest 
sentence can dance with fantastic 
melody.” 

“But I do,” he protested, patting 
the basket at his shoulder. “I even 
earn my bread and butter from it. 
I write the most prosy prose about 
other prosy prose.” 

“But I meant essays, stories, ro- 
mances,” I urged. “You might be- 
come famous as a romancer.” 

He roared his delight. Then his 
hands shot out toward the high 
buildings about us, and he quoted 
Shakespeare’s glorious lines: 


“I never may believe 

These antique fables, nor these fairy 
toys, 

Lovers and madmen have such 
seething brains, 

Such shaping fantasies, that appre- 
hend 

More than cool reason ever compre- 
hends. 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 

Are of imagination all compact: 

One sees more devils than vast hell 
can hold, 

That is, the madman: the lover, 
all as frantic, 

Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of 
Egypt: 

The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy roll- 
ing, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, 
from earth to, heaven; 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The form of things unknown, the 
poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes... . 





“Don’t you think, dear friend, 
that I express myself better in the 
medium of verse? Why should I 
deprive the novelist of his legitimate 
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sphere? Believe me, there are lines 
by Alice, Mrs. Meyneil” (here his 
hat swept chivalrously from his 
head—for he venerated the lady, 
who was so often his hostess, past 
verbal expression) “that will sur- 
| vive Hardy, or Meredith, or even 
Thackeray. What love-story of a 
hundred thousand words could say 
more than that lovely little lyric ‘At 
Night’?” 

His thrilling voice recited with 
deep earnestness: 


“Home, home from the horizon far 
and clear, 
Hither the soft wings sweep; 
Flocks of the memories of the day 
draw near 
The dovecot doors of sleep. 


“O, which are they that come 
through sweetest light 
Of all these homing birds? 
Which with the straightest and the 
swiftest flight?— 
Your words to me your words!” 
It is twenty years since Francis 
left us. It has taken every one of 
those score of years for the world 
to realize how intrinsically great he 
was, both as poet and as child. 
The spiritual element in human 
nature never had a finer representa- 
tive. “The Hound of Heaven” will 
indubitably be found among the 
world’s best poems, side by side 
with Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
and Keats. For it is sufficiently ob- 
vious that choice of subject-matter 
is not the test of great literature; 
and even atheists have subscribed 
to the verdict that the lips of Fran- 
cis Thompson had been touched 
with the Divine Fire. Charles Han- 
son Towne, an American writer, ad- 
dressed his memory, only a few 
months ago, in these terms: 
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“He had been singing—but I had 
not heard his voice; 

He had been weaving lovely dreams 
of song, 

On many a morning long, 

But I, remote and far, 

Under an alien star, 

Listened to other singers, other 
birds, 

And other silver words. 

But does the skylark, singing sweet 
and clear, 

Beg the cold world to hear? 

Rather he sings for very rapture 
of singing, 

At dawn, or in the blue mild Sum- 
mer noon, 

Knowing that, late or soon, 

His wealth of beauty, and his high 
notes, ringing 

Above the earth, will make some 
heart rejoice.” 


Even that joy of self-appraise- 
ment was denied to Francis. Never 
once did I hear him boast or pro- 
test his immortality. He sang be- 
cause he could not help singing— 
and he craved no monetary reward. 
He accepted abnegation and sacri- 
fice as the truest Christian virtues. 
Fame and wealth had no attrac- 
tions for him. At this distant date 
it seems quite absurd that his 
manuscripts were thrown away, 
after they had been set in type. 
Written in pencil, were those strange 
morsels of thought, on leaves torn 
from a cheap exercise book. Like 
poor Stephen Phillips in those sad, 
mad days of his poverty, after the 
flaming theatrical triumphs of His 
Majesty’s Theater, Francis Thomp- 
son would creep quietly into the of- 
fice of one of the literary weeklies 
and lay his manuscript on the desk. 
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“How much, Francis?”—“How 
much, Stephen?” 

In both cases a check for a guinea, 
or a postal order for five shillings, 
was accepted with a shrug of the 
shoulders. The lyric or sonnet or 
song then went to the composing 
room, and those precious manu- 
scripts ultimately found their way 
into the waste paper basket. 

Alas! for the blind eyes of jour- 
nalism! In the verses of Thompson 
rang an earnestness of purpose, a 
deep religious zeal, a conquering 
patience over technique, and mas- 
terly inspiration that was altogether 
unique in literature. Yet his work 
was bought almost as one buys a 
pound of bacon. 

In the poet’s own true and mourn- 
ful words, 


“Nothing begins, and nothing ends, 
That is not paid with moan; 
For we are born in other’s pain, 
And perish in our own!” 


I was in Nigeria when he passed 
away, in 1907; but I shall always 
remember “Francis” as one of the 
sweetest, kindliest, most tolerant 
and forgiving Christian gentlemen 
that ever lived. His epitaph might 
be written in his own words, ad- 
dressed to the Infant Jesus: 


“And God will smile, that children’s 
tongue 
Has not changed since Thou wast 
young!” 


Indeed, Francis Thompson, de- 
spite his forty-eight years, died a 
little child—unspoiled, uncontam- 
inated, and eternally youthful. Of 
his like is the Kingdom of Heaven! 























WILLIAM BLAKE. 


By ANNA MCCLURE SHOLL. 


HE centenary of the death of 

William Blake which occurs 
this month, finds his fame enriched 
by more than the usual largess of 
one hundred years, since he belongs 
to the rank of those authentic art- 
ists who are more and more justi- 
fied by the passage of time, his posi- 
tion being now impregnable both in 
art and letters. 

A highly-sensitized, devout spirit, 
vision-haunted and _ vision-taught, 
almost disdaining reason as a safe 
guide in human affairs he was, nat- 
urally, an anachronism in the eigh- 
teenth century—that self-called Age 
of Reason, the self-satisfied period 
of amateur philosophers, of Alex- 
andrine meters, of Castles of Otran- 
to, of aristocrats playing the peas- 
ant; and everybody, it would seem, 
but the peasant striking attitudes 
for the benefit of a world already in 
the twilight of the coming storm of 
the French Revolution. 

Strange century to bring forth 
Blake! One of time’s revenges, in- 
deed, on the sophistries of his gen- 
eration who thought him mad, be- 
cause his prophetic spirit, refusing 
the intellectual measuring-tapes of 
his day, pierced the world of ap- 
pearances and went directly to the 
realm of spiritual causes. Such 
men in any age are suspected by 
their five-senses fellows, as at the 
best but inefficient dreamers: at the 
worst introducers of topsy-turvey- 
dom just as the householder who 
thinks all things settled forever is 
sitting down in slippers and com- 
fort to read the evening paper, un- 
appalled by its contents. 


But to Blake the slight thing was 
often the appalling thing, while mat- 
ters men mouthed over were aside 
from the consideration of a poet 
who saw all creation as the magic 
mirror of divinity. In that humble 
room in Fountain Court his eyes 
like those of the prophets of old be- 
held the processionals and reces- 
sionals of time in their true perspec- 
tive against the background of eter- 
nal significances. 

He was born on the 28th of No- 
vember, 1757, the third child of 
James and Catherine Blake, humble 
Londoners of whom very little is 
known, and he was baptized two 
weeks later in St. James’s, West- 
minster, although his father was a 
dissenter, with Swedenborgian lean- 
ings. Students of heredity who 
trace “influences” back through sev- 
eral generations might find some 
explanation of Blake’s dreams and 
visions in the fact that his father 
was a follower or, at least, an ad- 
mirer of Swedenborg, but such a 
type of genius as the poet’s is not 
so easily accounted for. 

From childhood, however, he 
saw, or believed he saw, things in- 
visible to other people. All children, 
more or less, share this gift of 
fantasy which may be denominated 
a too active imagination, or the 
“clouds of glory” from another 
world. Blake, himself, always de- 
clared that his visions were sub- 
jective, but, even so, they were so 
sharp and startling that they could 
frighten or delight him as a child. 
His mother found him one day 
screaming with fright and the only 
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baby explanation he could give was 
that God had looked at him through 
a window. 

His father, James Blake, deeply 
religious as he was, did not encour- 
age such recountings of the super- 
natural, and, on another occasion, 
made ready to whip his little son 
for saying that he had seen a tree 
in a field filled with angels. After 
Blake’s marriage while he was 
watching at the bedside of a beloved 
brother in his last illness, he de- 
clared that he had beheld Robert’s 
soul at the moment of death go 
forth, clapping its hands for joy 
over its release from its earthly 
tenement, a vision recorded in one 
of the artist’s most beautiful draw- 
ings. 

If these visions were “subjective” 
they were at least capable of being 
set forth with marvelous grace and 
purity of line, and strength of com- 
position. Blake’s pictures indeed 
give the impression that a supreme 
draughtsman has wandered into an- 
other world and with no mortal 
pencil has caught the contours of 
prophets, saints, beings of the air, 
powers and principalities. Regard 
him from any angle you will, Blake 
was one of the “admitted,” a wit- 
ness for spiritual realities in an age 
that, seeing only with the outer eye, 
was blind; and while, across the 
English Channel they were erecting 
altars to the Goddess of Reason, and 
in England the Deists were setting 
up ethical systems, void of faith, 
Blake was writing 


“If the sun and moon should doubt, 
They’d immediately go out.” 


He was fortunate in possessing 
poverty and love. Life brought to 
him little of this earth’s goods, but 
one of the most perfect wives of his- 
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tory—no intellectual egotist like 
Jane Carlyle for his tormenting, but 
a simple, lovely and devoted crea- 
ture, Catherine Boucher, or Butcher, 
a woman who could not even write 
her name in the marriage register 
of St. Mary’s, Battersea, but who 
could write her love and faithfulness 
large across the pages of Blake’s life, 
without one blot or erasion. In 
sickness and health, through pov- 
erty and struggle she was at his 
side, aiding him even in his work; 
for he taught her not only the 
difficult art of handwriting but how 
to print his engravings and color 
them. 

Osbert Burdett in his Life of 
Blake gives his opinion that Blake 
was a greater artist than poet be- 
cause in the domain of art, and for 
the very practical reason of earning 
his living he was put, perforce, 
under discipline; he had to bend his 
fiery imagination to the stern and 
beautiful exigencies of the engrav- 
er’s art. Blake’s verse is sometimes 
“out of drawing,” but the inspired 
and noble lines of his water colors 
and engravings rarely fail. 

He was early apprenticed to 
James Basire a well-known engrav- 
er, who with unusual insight into 
the character and gifts of his pupil, 
sent him to draw the tombs of West- 
minster Abbey; so that Blake en- 
tered early into the mysterious 
country of Gothic architecture, and 
moved freely among the sarcophagi 
of the great and kingly dead. Asa 
refuge from eighteenth century 
London, and as a school of art the 
Abbey was of priceless value to 
Blake whose spirit was already voy- 
aging beyond an England which in 
the domain of matters mystical had 
little to teach him. 

The years following his appren- 
ticeship and marriage were un- 


























eventful by modern standards, but 
lit throughout by great events of 
the spirit. His unceasing toil was 
productive of more than pecuniary 
benefits, for love and vision were al- 
ways back of his creations, and his 
fame slowly but surely spread. In 
the midst of what would be now 
considered dire poverty he had the 
compensation of a few valued 
friendships, among them that of 
Flaxman the sculptor, and he grad- 
ually drew to himself a little circle of 
patrons and appreciators. Blake, 
however, was no artist to break to 
harness, as his experience at Fel- 
pham with the platitudinous Hayley 
proved. No one was ever less fitted 
to be at the beck and call of medi- 
ocrity: or to cast his beautiful work 
in the lines of flattery and imitation. 
If Blake was not thoroughly un- 
happy while working at the behest 
of Hayley he was at least experienc- 
ing that mood deadening to the true 
artist when he thinks: “After this is 
over I can return to my heart’s de- 
sire.” 

And he did return! His beloved 
London received him again, and he 
had no regrets for country and sea- 
side. Already his inner eye was be- 
holding scenes stranger than those 
afforded by the south coast of Eng- 
land. 


“I must create a system, or be en- 
slaved by another man’s. 
I will not reason or compare: my 
business is to create.” 


Small wonder that he clung des- 
perately to his own genius in the 
England of George the Third—the 
England of Godwin and Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, of the Gordon riots, of 
the slave-trade, of the war with 
America, of Tom Paine; the Eng- 
land of the Age of Reason which 
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saw the fag-ends of the Reformation 
—so-called—in the form of every 
kind of social remedy but that 
which could not issue from the 
blinded hearts of men. 

Blake, alone, perhaps, of all his 
countrymen, saw through these 
shams and shadows to the truth: 
beheld that spiritual world which 
explains this, beheld it so vividly 
that in attempting to tell what he 
saw he stammered, used strange 
language, was misunderstood, yes, 
even maligned as idealists often are 
through their very effort to find ab- 
solute truth in a finite world. The 
great dictum of St. Augustine, 
“Love and do as you will” is not 
for all ears; and Blake, untaught, 
unguided, the Church of England 
sound asleep—what chance was 
there in the London of the Reason- 
ers for this vision-beset poet to ex- 
press his conceptions of this uni- 
verse without danger of misinter- 
pretation, or even of slander and 
vituperation. 

When he said love should be free 
he uttered a profound mystical 
truth, but his enemies twisting his 
meaning declared that he was an 
advocate of free love, and strange 
stories, now proved groundless, were 
told of him. Meanwhile Blake, in- 
dustrious and innocent, fiery and 
outspoken, but always living his de- 
voted domestic life at the side of 
his beloved Catherine, Blake was 
fighting his way through the fogs 
about him to a Light strong enough 
to swallow up all darkness. 

Winged creatures attended him 
and to his thought at least inter- 
preted the past and future. Was 
there ever a better summing-up of 
the “Reformation” than this line 
from his “Milton”: “Asserting self- 
righteousness against the Universal 
Saviour.” 
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But Blake is at his best not in the 
long-drawn harried lines of “Mil- 
ton” or “Jerusalem” but in those 
lovely “Songs of Innocence” where- 
in his own essentially innocent 
spirit found full expression: for in 
these he was direct, gentle, unaf- 
fected by the prophet’s malady— 
the inability to clothe in human lan- 
guage what he sees. Blake the 
prophet, the accuser stumbles over 
his own speech, and is betrayed by 
the haste of the too-ardent seer into 
words which even to this day wit- 
ness against him if by nothing 
worse than their obscurity. But in 
“Infant Joy” what direct and sim- 
ple bliss of the pure-hearted! 
























































“*T have no name 
I am but two days old.’ 
What shall I call thee? 


“*T happy am 
Joy is my name.’ 
Sweet joy befall thee!” 








Blake could write very perfect 
lyrics, as “Love’s Secret” proves: 














“Never seek to tell thy love, 
Love that never told can be; 
For the gentle wind doth move 
Silently, invisibly, 




















“I told my love, I told my love, 
I told her all my heart, 
Trembling, cold, with ghastly fears 
Ah! she did depart! 























“Soon after she was gone from me, 
A traveller came by 

Silently, invisibly: 

He took her with a sigh.” 


























“The Auguries of Innocence” 
contain the lines which perhaps sum 
up Blake’s attitude towards life as 
his longer works fail to do: 
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“To see the world in a grain of 
sand, 

And a Heaven in a wild flower; 

Hold Infinity in the palm of your 
hand, 

And Eternity in an hour.” 


This was exactly what the poet 
did, and because his time and gen- 
eration saw the cosmos in the tax 
on tea sent to the colonies: and the 
utterances of a god in the biting, 
mocking spirit of Voltaire, Blake 
was left in his obscurity to the de- 
picting of his angels, and to his 
songs of lambs. That the iron en- 
tered into his soul at times there is 
little doubt, and back at a cruel 
world he flings such unmistakable 
accusations as these lines contain: 


“A robin redbreast in a cage 

Puts all Heaven in a rage. 

A dove-house filled with doves and 
pigeons 

Shudders Hell through all its reg- 
ions. 

A dog starved at his master’s gate 

Predicts the ruin of the State. 

A horse misused upon the road 

Calls to Heaven for human blood. 

Each outcry from the hunted hare 

A fibre from the brain does tear.” 


There are times when Blake sug- 
gests Browning’s Lazarus who, re- 
called from the grave by Christ 
lives ever afterwards out of touch 
with earthly life, having been ad- 
mitted too far into the spiritual 
world ever again to view human 
events from the old human perspec- 
tive. In some form or other, this 
readjustment of vision is a problem 
in the life of every saint, seer and 
genius: and only the saint, perhaps, 
draws all lines, human and divine 
at last into focus, though not with- 
out pain. For even toa the saint 























there is a period of separation from 
the normal interests of men and 
their normal calculations. When 
these are left behind and a diviner 
arithmetic not yet mastered suffer- 
ing ensues. 

But Blake was almost too sure of 
himself and of his vision to suffer 
greatly from neglect and misunder- 
standing. Perhaps just because he 
was no saint he flung his message 
out with a certain insolence, “Hum- 
ble to God, haughty to man.” Yet 
at times he was as one who would 
turn his back upon the world’s con- 
fusions and their demand for his 
prophecies and warnings, a mood 
expressed in the lovely lines, 


“Ah, Sunflower! weary of time 
Who countest the steps of the 
sun.” 


For all his self-confidence in his 
own spiritual intuitions he drank 
deeply at other sources as the list 
of his favorite books proves. “Gath- 
ering all evidence together,” writes 
S. Foster Damon in his important 
work on Blake, “these seem to have 
been the Bible, the Kabbalah, the 
Bhagavad-gita, Plato, Porphyry, 
Hermes Trismegistus, Paracelsus, 
Cornelius Agrippa, Jacob Boehme, 
later Dante, St. Teresa, Madame 
Guyon, and probably the Gnostics, 
Henry More and Thomas Vaughan.” 
That William Blake should be 
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drawn to the Catholic mystics seems 
natural, and had there been anyone 
in his circle to interpret Catholicity 
in its universal aspects to him he 
might have crossed the border-line 
which separated him from _ the 
Church which alone could have 
understood his mystical yearnings 
and given to them their true direc- 
tion. When an old man he spoke 
of his being inclined to the Catholic 
Church “because it was the only 
one which taught the forgiveness of 
sins.” Probably he meant that it 
was the only one that could with 
confidence forgive sin, holding the 
Keys within Her hands. 

One of his last works as an artist 
was the making of designs for the 
Divine Comedy, but only seven of 
these were engraved. 

He died August 12, 1827, and for 
several hours before his death, ac- 
cording to the testimony of one of 
his friends, he “composed and ut- 
tered songs to his Maker”: and in 
this joy of worship he passed away, 
his faithful Catherine at his side. 
His genius has steadily emerged 
from the fogs of contemporary mis- 
understanding: and perhaps from 
his own misinterpretations of the 
vast country his inner eye beheld. 
Large territories are sufficient ex- 
‘cuse for small mistakes in map- 
drawing when the intent of the ex- 
plorer is on the whole brave and 
sincere. 









THE BANKER, 


By FerGat McGrath, S.J. 


T was O’Grady who told me this 
story. O’Grady, Henry Grattan 
O’Grady, is a literary man. Every 
week he gets the Times Literary 
Supplement, T. P.’s Weekly, the 
Weekly Westminster, and the Ob- 
server. He conscientiously smokes 
an offensive brand of tobacco, and 
he has had several articles nearly 
accepted by the Weekly Irish Times. 
Hence if this story has a literary 
flavor here and there, put the blame 
on Henry Grattan O’Grady and not 
on me, for I was never much of a 
hand at literature. 
Anyhow, here is the story as 
O’Grady told it to me. 


Just two years ago last August 
I went for a quiet holiday to a little 


fishing village in Donegal. Port- 
na-greena, Sunlight Harbor, so peo- 
ple had called it ten centuries be- 
fore Lord Leverhulme was even 
thought of. It was a little strag- 
gling whitewashed place, almost a 
town, for it had a railway station, a 
hotel, and a bank, with green sandy 
fields running down to the sea, and 
a circle of heather hills at the back. 
The hotel prospectus said “Golf 
links,” so I had brought my clubs. 
The morning after my arrival I 
made inquiries and was told that 
visitors to the links would get all 
information at the bank. I strolled 
down the sleepy sunlit street, pushed 
through the swing door of the bank, 
and found myself face to face with 
the Banker. Observe—the Banker. 
Lost in the hurly-burly of a city he 
would have been an insignificant 


cashier or at most a mere account- 
ant, but here in Port-na-greena he 
was the Banker, and together with 
the doctor and the local clergy 
counted as a social force. He was 
a clean-looking young man with 
absurdly fair hair, and blue eyes 
which had an oddly boyish way of 
lighting up and wrinkling round 
the edges whenever he smiled. He 
was obviously delighted to have 
some one to talk to, and pushed 
aside with relief the ledger in which 
he had been writing. 

“Golf?” he queried. “Oh yes, I'll 
fix you up. You'll find the links 
sporting enough. They’re a bit 
rough, but we’re improving things 
every year. This year we have a 
regular hand to cut the greens. He 
starts at the first on Monday and 
does about six a day, so the grass is 
never really long.” 

He scanned my face hastily at 
this stage. I nodded with the air 
of one who sympathizes with a 
man’s difficulties, and his eyes 
brightened and wrinkled again. 

“Of course it isn’t like a first- 
class links,” he went on in a tone 
of rising enthusiasm. “But at any 
rate it’s golf. And some of the big 
natural bunkers are as good as any- 
thing you’d get at Portmarnock or 
The Island. I’ve often actually tak- 
en six in some of them myself.” 
This with a confidential little laugh. 

I nodded again—that man-to- 
man nod. I felt already that I liked 
the Banker. 

“I suppose you haven’t many 
regular members?” I asked. 





























“No. There’s just the committee, 
that’s the manager, then Father Mc- 
Gettigan—he’s one of the curates, 
and the Reverend Mr. Arbuthnot— 
he’s the Protestant rector, and the 
Reverend Sanderson—he’s the Pres- 
byterian clergyman, and myself. I’m 
secretary, and the manager and I 
do treasurer between us, and then 
the rest are all just visitors.” 

“Must be lonely here in winter?” 

“Ghastly. I came here from the 
Stephen’s Green branch and I ar- 
rived in February. I never realized 
that a man could have so many 
gloomy thoughts in a week as I had 
the first week I was here. Then 
things bucked up a bit and luckily 
the manager’s awfully decent to me, 
so I pull along. You must meet the 
manager, he’s just up the town now. 
He plays a good game and he'll like 
to take you on.” 

I murmured my assent with a si- 
lent hope that the manager’s handi- 
cap was well up in the teens. 

“He’s a real good sort, the man- 
ager,” pursued the Banker, now 
well started and leaning comforta- 
bly over his mahogany counter. 
“He’s what the people round here 
call a ‘prawdsan mon’ and I’m a 
Catholic, but he doesn’t let that in- 
terfere. You see he’s the old-fash- 
ioned kind of Christian, terrible 
sense of duty, and seven kids.” 

I nodded sympathetically. 

“It’s no joke,” mused the Banker 
shaking his head seriously. “Seven 
kids lower a power of bread-and- 
butter, even though the Bank does 
pay better nowadays.” 

I nodded again. Then the Bank- 
er, laying aside his momentary mel- 
ancholy, suddenly became a man of 
action. 

“T’ll enter your subscription,” he 
said. “And I'll give you a card with 
the bogies and a plan of the course.” 
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He was engaged on this when 
there was a patter of small steps 
outside, the swing-door was labori- 
ously pushed open a few inches and 
a little girl of six or seven ma- 
neuvered herself through. In one 
hand she clutched a couple of morn- 
ing papers and in the other an al- 
ready drooping bunch of buttercups. 
She stood hesitating for a moment 
at the sight of a stranger, her white 
frock, sunburned bare legs and san- 
dals pleasingly out of place in this 
prim atmosphere of mahogany and 
polished brass. The Banker looked 
up. 
“Morning Nora,” he said, and the 
wrinkles were deeper than ever 
around his eyes. “Daddy’s just 
gone out. I'll give him the papers. 
Mr. O’Grady, don’t you think [’'m 
a lucky man? I’m just waiting for 
this young lady to grow up and then 
we're going to be married.” 

The lady looked decidedly embar- 
rassed at this barefaced disclosure 
of her matrimonial plans. She 
trotted hastily over to the counter 
and, stretching up, deposited the 
papers. Then she divided the but- 
tercups and again stretching on tip- 
toe put half of them before the 
Banker, pushed the other half into 
the pigeon-hole marked “Manager,” 
and fled incontinently, with an 
abashed finger in her mouth, to the 
domestic regions of the bank. 

“Nice little kiddie,” said the 
Banker. Then his face darkened. 
“She’s only number five,” he added 
gloomily. “It’s certainly a prob- 
lem.” 

Together we scanned the papers 
which the Banker’s fiancée had 
brought from the morning train. 
There had been a bank robbery in 
Cork. 

“Nothing of that kind round 
here,” said the Banker. “But we’re 
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ready for them all the same. Just 
stand back at the door there for a 
second.” 

I obeyed. 

“Now,” he said. “I’ve only to 
drop my hand to a little shelf here, 
and next minute I have you covered. 
Slick, isn’t it?” 

“Most effective,” I assented, hast- 
ily dodging out of the direct line 
of what appeared to be a particu- 
larly ugly-looking Webley. 

“It’s more the manager’s idea 
than mine,” the Banker half apol- 
ogized. “He’s got such a terrible 
sense of duty that he couldn’t stand 
the idea of putting up his hands 
without a fight. So of course I 
back him up. But it’d be just as 
well if they didn’t come all the 
same. It mightn’t work out so slick 
in practice.” 

He wrinkled up his eyes again 
and put the Webley back on its 
shelf. 


It was a few days later that the 
Banker opened his soul to me. In 
the interval we had played several 
games of undistinguished golf when 
he was free in the afternoons, and I 
had got to know a good deal more 
about him. From the beginning I 
had felt sentimental about this fair- 
haired, blue-eyed young man whom 
Fate had pinned to a mahogany 
counter at the back of Goodspeed, 
and I hated myself as I felt myself 
growing more and more sentimental 
with each detail he revealed to me. 
His story was all horribly inevitable 
too, which made it worse. It was like 
finding oneself crying over one of 
Ethel M. Dell’s books. His father 


had had a little property in the 
west, encumbered of course, they 
always are, had lost it all, and died. 
Then as a natural sequence there 
was a widowed mother and (of 
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course) a consumptive sister. (Curse 
them both, I muttered, I am getting 
unmanned.) Need I add that the 
Banker sent them a considerable 
portion of his salary every month. 
A hopeless love-affair was the one 
thing lacking, but of that as yet he 
had breathed nothing. 

Well on this particular day we 
were just at the end of our eighteen 
holes. It had been a glorious day, 
boisterous enough, for the wind al- 
ways blows at Port-na-greena, with 
sun and shadow chasing each other 
over the sandy turf, and the far-off 
thunder of the surf all day long in 
one’s ears. We were alone on the 
links, for we had started late and 
it was now after seven. We reached 
the last green by different routes. 
I approached from the depths of 
one of those cavernous bunkers 
whose praises the Banker had sung 
at our first meeting, and emerged 
to find him standing at the pin and 
gazing away over the tumbled sand- 
hills to where the fringe of foam 
upon the seashore was edged with 
diamonds by the setting sun. I did 
not notice his mood, and broke in 
on him jarringly. 

“That’s the odd, I think,” I said. 

He started out of his musing. 

“I’m not sure,” he answered. “But 
at any rate I’ve played six.” 

As a rule I hate people who score 
by numbers. It always seems to 
me an unnecessary washing of one’s 
dirty linen in public. But the Bank- 
er did not anger me. It was all of 
a piece with his habitual openness, 
and I answered with a stiff upper 
lip. 

“Yes, it’s the odd. I’ve played 
seven.” 

We holed out and the Banker 
won the round and my half-crown. 
Then we turned homewards to- 
wards the village. 

















“Ripping evening, wasn’t it?” 
said he as we shouldered our bags. 
“You know, that view out to sea, 
it... it simply grips me at times, 
makes me feel quite funny, all full 
of ideas and wishes ... you know.” 

I caught his mood. It had, in- 
deed, been one of those Irish eve- 
nings that make you ache and want 
to cry out with their sheer beauty. 
I stole a look at the Banker. His 
fair hair was tousled by the eve- 
ning’s wind, and his face glowed 
through its tan. There with the 
background of the sand-hills and 
their coarse grass waving in the 
breeze, with the scent of the heather 





hills almost in one’s nostrils, the 
drumming of the surf in one’s ears, 
and the magic of the evening pluck- 
ing at one’s heart-strings, it did not 
seem too fantastic to picture him 
back three centuries a chieftain 
of gallant Red Hugh’s company 
striding across this soil of Tir- 
conaill, in his saffron kilt and dark 
green cloak blown in the wind, and 
a great jeweled sword at his thigh. 
The fancy was so vivid that I almost 
started when I suddenly jolted back 
to the reality, a young man in a 
rough tweed jacket and flannel 
trousers, an old and foul briar in 
his mouth, and a shabby leather 
bag of golf-clubs slung from his 
shoulder. 

“Ideas and wishes,” I said, with 
a skeptical laugh to provoke him. 
“What kind of ones?” 

“Oh, you know,” he_ smiled, 
wrinkling up his eyes and disarm- 
ing my pretence that I did not 
understand. “You can’t really ex- 
press them, but all kinds of big 
ideas about things that lift you up 
and make you feel all far-off and 
full of ... of ... oh, I don’t know 
what, and wishes that you could. . .” 
He paused for a moment and I 
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waited silently. I was feeling that 
exhilarating sense of being in an 
utterly unknown land that comes to 
us on the rare occasions when a 
fellow man really reveals himself. 
Then he went on. 

“Oh, you know, wishes like for 
instance that you could be perfect- 
ly happy or have your name in all 
the papers or .. . or something like 
that.” His voice trailed away with 
a sense of inadequacy. 

The sunset seemed to have grown 
gray. On what eagle pinions of 
fancy and desire I had expected to 
see my Banker soar, and now... 
“To be perfectly happy or have your 
name in all the papers.” O Trite- 
ness, O Bathos, O Vulgarity, O 
Publicity! O all ye gods and devils 
of the commonplace, I inwardly 
groaned, dance your dance of hell- 
ish glee around the dead soul of 
this young man, slain by ledgers, 
mahogany counters, and brass rail- 
ings. The bitter retort “Even in the 
Daily Mail’ rose to my lips, but I 
looked at the Banker again and the 
sunset was still unaccountably shin- 
ing out of his eyes, so I crushed 
down the taunt. 

“Yes,” I murmured, and we plod- 
ded home in silence. But I almost 
felt that I was one of a funeral pro- 
cession, walking beside the hearse 
in which were laid the dead ashes 
of what might have been a world- 
shaking ambition. 


Next morning I breakfasted late 
and afterwards I sat down in the 
sunny little smokeroom of the Inis- 
howen Arms to write a few letters. 
The windows were wide open and 
through them I could hear the occa- 
sional noises of the village street, 
an ass-cart creaking by, a squawk- 
ing hen being expelled from a house 
into which she had presumed, the 
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faint clink-clink of the smith busy 
at his forge. 

Suddenly a shot whipped the still 
air and a confused sound of shout- 
ing came from the end of the street. 
I started up and rushed out. From 
the Civic Guard barracks at the top 
of the village two young policemen 
came running, capless and their 
tunics open at the throat, one of 
them carrying his belt in his hand 
and trying to extricate his baton 
as he ran. They dashed down the 
street drawing a dozen men from 
the shops and houses; whilst women 
and children crowded every door- 
way. I followed them at top speed 
with fear already gripping at my 
heart. I was thinking of the Banker 
and his ugly Webley. Round the 
bank there was a cluster of men, 
and as we neared them we saw that 
they all had their hands up and 
were covered with revolvers by two 
men who were standing up in the 
back of a Ford car. We were barely 
in sight when with a jolt the Ford 
started and was soon flying off along 
the main road out of the village in 
a cloud of dust. 

“You get back to the post office, 
Michael,” panted one of the police- 
men. “It’s a hold-up gang all right. 
Wire on to Glencarragh. They’re 
makin’ that way.” 

“All right so, if the wire isn’t 
cut,” said his companion, pulling 
up with a jerk, and setting off as 
hard as he could up the street again. 

The other policeman and I dashed 
through the scared group of men 
and into the bank. There on the 
tiled floor just inside the door the 
little bald-headed manager was 
kneeling with a face like chalk, 
propping up in his arms the terribly 
still form of the Banker. There was 
a burnt hole below the breast pocket 
of the young man’s tweed coat, and 
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an ooze of blood was forming into 
a pool on the tiles. 

“He’s dead, he’s dead,” gasped 
the manager in a dazed and hope- 
less fashion, speaking as much to 
himself as to us. “And it’s all my 
fault.” 

I dropped on my knees beside the 
Banker. It did not take a doctor’s 
eye to see that he was dead. The 
shot had been fired at point-blank 
range and had gone right through 
the heart. Then the whole place 
filled with people, the manager’s 
wife sobbing hysterically, the doc- 
tor and priest hastily summoned, a 
handful of jerseyed fishermen, men 
from the fields in their shirtsleeves, 
women wiping their eyes with their 
aprons, little boys pushing between 
the legs of the crowd and staring 
with open eyes at their first sight of 
death. The priest cleared away the 
crowd eventually and we lifted up- 
stairs all that was left of the poor 
Banker. : 

“It was all my fault,” protested 
the manager again to the police ser- 
geant who had arrived in the rear 
of his men, and was now listening 
to the story, notebook in hand. His 
subordinates had long ago been dis- 
patched on an ineffectual chase on 
bicycles. “It was all my fault. One 
of the fellows was very well dressed, 
and he came in first and palmed 
himself off as a motorist asking the 
way. Then suddenly he whipped 
out his revolver and covered us and 
the other two dashed in. They got 
the cashier’s keys off the boy and 
started in to clear the place out, 
leaving the one man covering us, 
and I got savage at the thought of 
their getting off like that with the 
stuff, and I thought I had a chance 
to get at the revolver. The chap 
covering us took his eye off us for 
a moment and I made a dive. He 

















swung round on me at once and 
like a flash the boy flung himself in 
front of me just as the devil fired. 
Then the crowd came running up 
and they dropped everything and 
ran. God help us, how are we going 
to tell his mother?” 

The sergeant took it all down 
stolidly. And meanwhile there lay 
the poor Banker on the bed. I 
thought of his words to me the night 
before—“wishes that you could be 
perfectly happy or have your name 
in all the papers.” I thought too of 
his concern about the manager and 
the amount of bread-and-butter that 
seven kids could lower, and of a 
certain saying about “greater love.” 
I looked at him again. Surely this 
ending was all of a piece with his 
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fair hair and blue eyes, and with 
his father’s encumbered estate and 
his widowed mother and his con- 


sumpfive sister. “Wishes that you 
could be perfectly happy.” As if to 
complete the inevitableness of it 
all, there was no terror on the dead 
face, but a smile. 


At this stage in his story O’Grady 
drew over his chair towards mine, 
and leaned forward till he was al- 
most speaking into my face. It is 
a way he has when he wants to be 
dramatic. But in this case there was 
no need for it. I had already guessed 
the end of his story. 

“And the queer thing was,” he 
said, “that of course next day his 
name was in all the papers.” 





THE DEAF CHILD. 


By CATHERINE PARMENTER. 


WISTFUL and questioning he looks at me— 
How shall I answer him? My futile words 
Cannot explain the wonder of a bird’s 

Clear song at eventide; the harmony 

Of splendid music played by master hands; 
The lyric beauty of a violin; 

The low trill of a warbler nestling in 
Blue-flowered grasses of the meadow-lands. 
How shall I answer him? The quiet joy 

Of earth’s sweet symphony he cannot know— 
And soft-crooned lullabies when dim stars glow 


Through sleeping pines. . 


. Oh, tragic little boy, 


Never to hear the sea within a shell— 


Never to love the thrush’s silver bell! 
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IDSUMMER eve, with timely 
holiday weather, at Tara. The 
sunlight gilded the array of histor- 
ic buildings, inclosed in green ram- 
parts. It lighted up the great slopes 
and lawns, sprinkled with groups of 
lively humanity, and revealed other 
groups, charioted, ahorse and afoot, 
streaming in over the five great 
roads to join in the national festival. 
A pagan festival, for there were 
then but three little Christian 
churches in Ireland—the kind of 
festival decried and denounced, even 
two centuries later, in a Gaelic part 
of France, by St. Eloi, later Bishop 
of Noyon: 


“Let no one, on the Feast of St. 
John, take part in the Solstitia, or 
jumping, or dancing, or caroling, 
or devilish songs ... Let no woman 
hang amber from her neck .. . Let 
no one call the sun and the moon 
lords nor swear by them.” 


For to-night would be Bonfire 
Night in Erin. 

Still, by the way, those fires il- 
lume the ancient pathway of the 


Gael. Their sparkling trail runs 
from Erin (where they may now 
awake the doubts of both Orange- 
men and Free Staters) far away 
east even unto the beautiful Wacht- 
nau district, on both sides of the 
Danube, one hundred miles above 
Vienna. There the summer solstice 
fires still annually light up the 
mountain heights, with auxiliary 
artistic illumination of old Castle 
Durenstein, behind whose prison 
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walls Richard Coeur de Lion heard 
the strains of his faithful trouba- 
dour Blondel. St. John’s féte 
(Johannisfeier), the devout call it; 
the old people use the pagan name, 
Sonnenwendfeuer, solstice fires, as 
did St. Eloi, in Latin. 

But back to ancient royal Tara on 
this memorable midsummer eve, 
June 23, 432, this epoch marking 
festival of fire. 

Princes and chiefs in crimson, 
druids in white, jesters in motley— 
the kindly ancient order of clowns 
—hards in their seven colors, sol- 
diers in glitter of arms and armor, 
women in blue cloaks, farmers and 
servants, jugglers, pipers, fiddlers, 
dancers, brehons or judges; old 
witch fortune tellers and healers, 
scowling at proud hereditary herb- 
alists and expert sorcerers, who re- 
garded the toleration of such crea- 
tures as an insult to the learned 
professions. 

This vivid gathering, gleaned 
from the then five provinces of Ire- 
land, on this pleasant June day, 
with tumult of mirth and conversa- 
tion, neighing of steeds, skirl of 
bagpipes, tinkling of harps, shriek- 
ing of fiddles, probably represented 
old time Irish paganism in full 
blast, mirroring in its religious cult 
the Gallic article graphically de- 
picted as denounced, to return to St. 
Eloi: 


“Let no man observe the sacrile- 
gious practices of the pagans or 
dare to consult persons who make 
charms or practice fortune telling, 























or sorcery, or magic on account of 
sickness, or for any other reason. 
Observe not auguries, or sneezing, 
nor, when on a journey, attend to 
the singing of birds. Let no Chris- 
tian take note of the day on which 
he leaves home, nor the day on 
which he returns, nor of the day of 
the month, nor of the moon, before 
commencing any work.” 


But, mixed and merry as was the 
gathering and strange and, prob- 
ably occasionally uncongenia! the 
meetings of many people from many 
parts, respect for the law prevailed. 
It had to, for the Gaelic law knew 
not favoritism and was strict. To 
quote Eochaidh the Learned (his 
surname was O’Ciarain or O’Keer- 
an), who wrote, about a. pv. 1000, 
of the big periodical doings at Tara 
(as translated by Eugene O’Curry) : 


“There was no theft, no wounding 
of the person 
Among them, during all this 
time; 
No plying of weapons, no cut- 
ting, 
No evil word, no threatening 
boast. 
Whoever was guilty of any of 
these 
Became a mortal venomous foe; 
No gold for such a crime was 
from him received, 
But his life on the immediate 
spot.” 


From the grassy ramparts of his 
own rath or fort, recently built on 
the southeast of Tara, looking down 
towards Leinster, the gathering was 
surveyed with special interest and 
gratification by the king of Ireland 
himself. By coincidence it was his 
own birthday, this midsummer eve, 
and all these wonderful people from 
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various quarters near and far had 
come to honor and cheer him, also 
to enjoy his cheer. A large personal 
contract for himself, but not for 
him as king of Ireland. He would 
send them all home sated and loyal; 
and the bards, properly treated, 
would sing his praises. This would 
be the end of a perfect solstitial 
festival. 

The king was Laeghaire, second 
of the name—seemingly hard to ne- 
gotiate orally, yet quite easy in its 
modern, phonetic, ubiquitous form 
Leary. It means “noble hero” and 
as such it was conferred upon him 
by his father, the famous King Niall 
of the Nine Hostages, in hopes that 
he would follow his lead in great 
military adventures and achieve- 
ments at home and abroad. 

But Laeghaire had as yet dis- 
played no disposition for war, de- 
spite its special inducements for 
profit, excitement, recreation and 
fame. There was reason for his 
attitude, a variety of reasons. He 
had seen his father’s nine hostages 
—five for Erin, one from Alban or 
Scotland, one from the Britons, one 
from the Franks—with their weary 
faces and clanking chains, as they 
sunned themselves under the spears 
of their guard yonder at the Hos- 
tage Prison (Carcair na ngiall), but 
the memory did not enthuse him. 
He had later seen his father’s body, 
pierced, as was both said and de- 
nied, with a death arrow sped by 
an assassin prince of Leinster, when 
it was brought back from France, 
and heard the great mournful 
ochone or shout of lamentation 
which gave name to his grave yon- 
der at Ocha. And he had seen the 
funeral rites, when they laid him 
under the pillar stone at Cruachan, 
of his uncle and immediate prede- 
cessor as monarch, the valiant Fear- 
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eadhach, called Dathi (the Swift) 
because he was so quick in donning 
his armor—that steel which served 
him well in Alban and France, only 
to draw to him in the Alps the 
deadly sword of the lightning. 

These pictures did not appeal to 
Laeghaire. They put a prohibitive 
price on military glory. Besides, 
his druids—to whom he gave more 
willing ear than to those rampant 
war breathing bards—had prophe- 
sied that he would meet his death 
between Erin and Alban. 

Well, not while he was sane and 
free of action. Tara was good 
enough for him, and his world wide 
enough, without his seeking suicide 
on the bleak sea stream of Moyle, 
the narrow channel between Erin 
and Alban, now Ireland and Scot- 
land. 

So, under this prudent Ard Righ 
or High King Laeghaire there had 
been, ever since his inauguration, 
four years before, peace in Erin. 

About the only thing that caused 
him uneasiness was the threatened 
introduction of the Christian reli- 
gion into Ireland and its effect upon 
the old condition of things. The 
discussion of the alleged merits and 
menaces of the new creed was al- 
ready causing differences even 
among his own family and friends, 
especially among his eight brothers. 
As for himself— 

“My father Niall would not suf- 
fer that I should believe,” he de- 
clared. He added, as if the mode 
of sepulture allotted to him made 
final disposition of the matter: 

“My father Niall commanded me 
to be buried in the high places of 
Tara, as if in the midst of warriors 
standing up in battle.” 

Advices had reached him that the 
Christian peril was not so great, 
after all. 
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The first Patricius or Primate, 
sent by the Pope of Rome to estab- 
lish and organize the Christian 
church in Ireland, after landing at 
the mouth of the Dea or Varty river, 
in the present County Wicklow, and 
even founding there churches three, 
was expelled by Nathi, chief of the 
district. He sailed away to Alban, 
where he died. This had happened 
the previous year. This one, called 
Patricius Primus in the Book of 
Armagh, was Palladius, believed of 
Greek extraction and native of one 
of the Hellenic cities in southern 
Gaul. 

A second Patricius or Primate, 
coming recently, this year, to re- 
place the first, had met with an even 
worse reception; arriving in this 
same inhospitable haven of Inver 
Dea he had been brutally driven off 
beneath a shower of stones by the 
orders of the same Nathi, son of 
Garrchu. Now, Drichru, a near rel- 
ative of Nathi, was son-in-law to 
Laeghaire, to whom was conveyed 
the acceptable news of the repulse 
of the Christian invaders. 

Sitting this evening at Tara, in 
the midst of family and friends, 
chiefs and nobles, Laeghaire won- 
dered what had become of this ex- 
cluded second Patricius. This he 
was destined to soon find out. 

With him, as he gazed forth on 
the scene of festivity, were some of 
his eight brothers—Conall, star war- 
rior of the family, who in his fa- 
ther Niall’s lifetime and against his 
wishes had induced his brothers 
Eoghan, Enna, Cairbre and Fergus 
to contest possession with old tribes 
of the north; the second Conall, sur- 
named Creevan, of gentle disposi- 
tion, ancestor of seventeen mon- 
archs of Ireland; Maine, of similar 
type, ancestor of Conroy and Fox; 
Cairbre, uncouth and aggressive, 





























ancestor of Carey. There were also 
Laeghaire’s gentle queen Agneis, 
of the sept of Liathain, now Lane, 
of Waterford; and his daughter 
Cairche, from the banks of Shan- 
non, and her husband Cronan, son 
of the veteran Conall Corc, king of 
Munster, schoolmate of Laeghaire’s 
father Niall with the poet druid 
Torna in days long past. 

The air, fragrant with the breath 
of clover, grew purple as twilight 
deepened; diamonds began to spar- 
kle in the velvety blue of heaven. 
Soon the great bonfire of Tara was 
set ablaze and answering lights 
sprung up near and far, till the 
landscape seemed spangled with 
fallen stars. 

A wonderful spectacle or a tri- 
umph of picturesque paganism— 
whatever way one might view it— 
but with it came shocking news to 
Laeghaire. 

“The Christian—the Taileenn— 
is at Trim; your son Felim and his 
wife have received his people into 
their house and let them have their 
way with their child. You are 
grandfather of a Christian!” 

Meanwhile, at the mouth of the 
river Boyne, whence he had sailed 
forth in escape from slavery thirty- 
four years before, landed a vener- 
able cleric, with eight or nine com- 
panions. 

This was the second Patricius or 
Primate appointed by Pope Celes- 
tine to undertake the Christianizing 
of Ireland. 

He was Maion (Mawon), in Cym- 
ric Maenwyn, in Latin Magonius, 
son of Alvrid, of the ancient ruling 
race in Wales, where he was born 
at a place now called Loughor, 
seven miles west of Swansea, in 
famous but forgotten Syllyr or Si- 
luria, called by Tacitus “the power- 
ful and warlike state of the Silures,” 
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in Gaelic known as the Siol Uadh- 
moir or race of Umor—now for the 
first time identified. These, after 
fierce conflict with the trained Ro- 
man legions under the able general 
Sextus Julius Frontinus in the reign 
of Vespasian, emigrated in large 
numbers to the west of Ireland, 
where they erected the wonderful 
forts on the Arran Islands and 
where their forms of low but hardy 
stature and their dark curly heads 
are much more in evidence than in 
their original Siluria. 

Maion, with many other students, 
was snapped up by Irish raiders and 
slavers who plundered the cele- 
brated college of Cér Tewdwys, in 
Gower, now called Lantwit Major, 
in 394, and sold in Erin. Here his 
place of slavery, according to Pro- 
bus, was at Cruachan Aicle, on the 
western coast, whence after four 
years he escaped across the whole 
country to where now is Drogheda 
and thence to France. At Tours he 
visited his cousin St. Martin. In 
Britain he aided St. Germanus in 
fighting the heresies of his own 
countryman Morgan, alias Pelagius, 
called by St. Jerome “a Scot stuffed 
with Irish porridge.” In Lethe his 
sister Limania had married Restitu- 
tus; they were parents of excellent 
children some of whom accom- 
panied their uncle Maion when he 
received from Pope Celestine the 
title Patricius and set out for the 
spiritual conquest of Ireland. 

And now this daring intruder was 
on his way to Tara, in accordance 
with a prophecy made to Laeghaire 
three years previously by his druids 
Lochra and Luchat the Bald: 


“A Tailcenn will come over the rag- 
ing sea 

With his chasuble garment, his 

crook headed staff, 
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His table at the east end of his 
house 

And all his people responding, 
‘Amen, amen.’” 


Tailcenn or adzehead was a de- 
risive nickname applied to the 
Christian clerics. It was suggested 
by their foreign profiles, emphasized 
by their style of tonsure; the front 
half of the head, shaven from a line 
drawn across the top from ear to 
ear, representing the sharp end, the 
rear, with its projecting mass of 
hair, the blunt. 

But soon the offensive epithet dis- 
appeared and the eloquent expo- 
nent of the new religion, which 
made an immediate and enduring 
appeal to the Gaelic heart and con- 
science, became one of the most in- 
teresting and welcome men in Erin. 
His initial address at Tara, which 
resulted in the baptism of numer- 
ous converts at the well of Loigles, 
in the fort, was the first of many 
such successes. The king’s brother 
Conall gave him land for a church 
and paced out the site of it. Queen 
Agneis sent for him and implored 
his aid for her child Lughaidh 
(Louis), who was choking to death, 
and by prayer he saved him. True 
the choleric Cairbre threatened to 
drown the missionary and his com- 
panions in the Blackwater, but later 
he interfered not when his sons gave 
the Patricius the land of Granard, 
whereon to build a church. 

And so the apostle Maion, now 
known and addressed as Holy or 
St. Patrick (Naomh Padhruic, 
Neev Pauric), who now enjoyed the 
respect, friendship and protection 
of King Laeghaire, moved away 
west into Connaught, to pursue his 
missionary labors among familiar 
scenes of other days. During a 
Lent here he fasted on the summit 
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of Cruachan Aicle, overlooking the 
scenes of his four years of youth- 
ful servitude, placing on that moun- 
tain a halo of sanctity which still 
makes it the chiefest place of pil- 
grimage of the Irish race. 

A pathetic local reminder of his 
sojourn here is the headstone of his 
nephew the priest Lughna, son of 
his sister Limania, in the ancient 
cemetery in the “Isle of the Devout 
Foreigner,” in Lough Corrib. 

King Laeghaire took it only as a 
matter of course when news came 
that his daughters Ethne the Fair 
and Feidelm the Red, under tute- 
lage in Connaught, had received 
baptism from St. Patrick and that 
their tutors the brother druids Mael 
and Caplait had followed suit. 

The king, still obdurate, began to 
feel lonesome, abandoned, out of 
fashion and out of date. 

The second Patricius or Primate 
went north and founded the church 
of Armagh, making it the citadel of 
the primacy of Ireland, and such it 
has remained ever since. There he 
died and was buried, ending a bea- 
con life of sacred labor a. p. 454. In 
later times he became affectionate- 
ly remembered as Sean Patruig 
(Shan Pauric, Old Patrick). 

The third Patricius or Primate 
came in the following year, an eccle- 
siastic of forty-five, ardent, vigorous 
and winning. He was Succath, of 
the Roman colony of North Britain, 
being son of Calphurn—masculine 
form of Calphurnia, the name of 
Cesar’s wife, who was “above re- 
proach,” and his place of birth (so 
often owlishly fought over) was 
Nemhtor, “the sky-high tor or 
crag,” otherwise called Ail Cluaith 
(the cliff of the Clyde), with there- 
on the ancient Dun Briotain, or Fort 
of the Britons, now corrupted to 
Dumbarton, in Scotland. 




















Twice already had the son of 
Calphurn been in Ireland. The first 
time was when, his family having 
sought refuge in France, he and his 
sister were seized for slaves by the 
ubiquitous Irish pirates and he had 
to put in seven trying years of sheep 
herding in the Black North, at 
length escaping, it appears, after a 
long journey to the wood of Foclut, 
by the present Killala Bay, whence 
he obtained transport to France in 
a vessel with a cargo of wolfdogs, 
in the same year, 432, of the arrival 
of the late primate. The second time 
was some ten years later, when, ac- 
cording to the Felire of Aengus, he 
returned and became pupil of the 
late primate, Old Patrick, and now, 
consecrated bishop, he was back 
again, with good personal knowl- 
edge of the people and conditions. 

In course of centuries a succes- 
sion of scribes confused and en- 
tangled the acts of the second and 
third St. Patricks. In his admi- 
rable Loca Patriciana, published in 
1879, Rev. J. F. Shearman does ef- 
fective and incisive work in remov- 
ing the snarls and smoothing out 
the strands. 

The third Patrick devoted much 
of his labors to Leinster. Laeghaire 
did not seem to have had much in- 
timacy or intercourse with him; 
otherwise there might have been 
amicably averted what led to trou- 
ble and tragedy, namely the at- 
tempted enforcement by him of the 
Leinster cow tribute, a legacy of 
hatred between the two provinces. 

A cause of trouble and bloodshed 
for centuries, about two centuries 
had elapsed since occurred serious 
cause for its revival. 

Laeghaire had at least one an- 
cestor who was a Christian or 
strongly reputed so. This was the 
distinguished Cormac, king and 
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author, valiant and _ progressive, 
whose body, by his directions, lay 
not with those of his pagan ances- 
tors but in a grave apart at Ros- 
naree (the king’s peninsula) by the 
Boyne. In Cormac’s time a horrible 
event had occurred which intensi- 
fied the old bitter feeling between 
Meath and Leinster. In the absence 
of the monarch on a military ex- 
pedition his father-in-law Dunlaing, 
king of Leinster, with a party of 
armed miscreants, broke into the 
Cluainferta of Tara, the hitherto in- 
violate abode of the vestal virgins, 
all of royal blood, and, bravely re- 
sisted, ruthlessly massacred thirty 
of them, with a large number of 
their attendant maids. 

Cormac, returning, promptly pur- 
sued the murderers, caught and 
killed a dozen of their leaders, burnt 
Naas and other southern palaces 
and imposed upon Leinster an an- 
nual retributive tax of thirty white 
cows with their calves, with brass 
collars and chains. 

From negligence or inability to 
collect it this tax had become prac- 
tically obsolete, when Laeghaire, 
who was sixth in descent from Cor- 
mac, somehow conceived it his duty 
to revive its imposition. 

“Because of the endurance of our 
hatred,” was his candid explana- 
tion, as he thought of the son of 
Dunlaing in his arms and armor 
buried upright in the rampart of 
Mullaghmast facing north to Meath, 
as in defiance and insult—just as 
he himself would be after death, by 
request of his father Niall. 

“The destruction of Meath and 
the magnifying of Leinster are 
dearer to me than a milch cow,” 
boasted his old high bard Dubh- 
thach, who had gone over to the 
enemy. 

So at Tara warpipes blared and 
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bugles blew and fighting men mus- 
tered, and the monarch of Ireland, 
after nigh thirty years of peace, had 
the dubious thrill of entering into 
war, although in a rather uninspir- 
ing cause of combined principle and 
profit. 

Nearly due south he marched 
with his warriors, about twenty-six 
miles to the fort of Naas, where 
there was no enemy found to op- 
pose, and thence southward by 
many a stately forest and rushing 
river, rich in historic memories, till 
they had covered nigh fifty miles, 
reaching the Plain of the Tribes 
(Magh Fhine or Mageney), midway 
between Athy and Carlow. Here 
they met the attack and shock of 
the Leinsters, mainly Gailleoin and 
Domhnoin of the primitive races, 
under their king Criomhthann 
(Creevan, the Fox), now a Chris- 
tian of some years’ standing. King 
Laeghaire animated his men with 
inherent valor and the confidence 
begotten of the druid’s prophecy 
that here he was immune, here lay 
not the place for his death; red 
slaughter might rage around him, 
but here he was not “between Erin 
and Alban.” 

When at length ceased the uproar 
of crashing and clashing, the war 
shouts, cries of fury and yells of 
pain, and rough hands dragged him 
from his chariot, such of his men 
as lay not on the bloody sward, 
some still clutching their dead op- 
ponents, were in flight for their 
lives. Then ensued the ghastly clos- 
ing work of cutting off all the heads 
of both the dead and wounded of 
the defeated—without which pro- 
cess none was considered reliably 
lifeless. These poor trophies made 
a large mound, and this mound, 
earth covered and grown with fir 
trees, is still to be seen on the left 
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bank of the Barrow, near Mageney 
bridge. 

Such was the battle of Ath Dara, 
fought a. p. 457. 

Brief and pointed was the inter- 
view ‘that ensued between captor 
and captive. The Leinster king, im- 
perious and shrewd, victor in many 
other battles, a man of affairs, 
would promptly have set the head 
of conquered Laeghaire as an apex 
to those of his misled and slaugh- 
tered men, in the gory heap before 
them. But he saw how he might 
be of much more use to him living 
than dead—this audacious old mon- 
arch who had come into the heart 
of their country to plunder people 
on pretence of penalty for a black 
act committed about two hundred 
years ago by a scoundrel from 
whom he, Criomhthann, had no de- 
scent whatever. 

If Laeghaire, in filial obedience 
to his father’s command and in firm 
resistance of all strong domestic 
and other pressure, had adhered to 
the old religion of the Gael so tena- 
ciously and so long—twenty-nine 
years since the coming of the sec- 
ond Patricius—he might be well de- 
pended on to keep the old oath of 
the Gael to put and keep him on his 
best behavior towards Leinster. 

So the ancient oath was proposed 
and taken: 

“I, Laeghaire, Ard Righ of Erin, 
swear by the Sun, Moon and Stars 
of Heaven, the sea, the dew and 
colors, the earth, the wind and all 
the elements visible and invisible, 
that I will never again demand or 
seek the Cow Tribute of Leinster.” 

Crushed and defenseless, the tak- 
er of the oath returned to humbled 
Tara, 

For two and a half years after- 
wards the mental and moral proc- 
esses of the old monarch under- 















went severe strain. Perhaps the 
effect of the new doctrines had 
sapped his olden tenets. To break 
his kingly word would be a shame- 
ful thing, but an oath taken under 
pressure to powers which he was 
now generally and cheerfully as- 
sured were as lifeless as sticks or 
stones, was something different. 

The outcome of this poignant de- 
bate with his conscience was that 
he threw his vow to the wind to 
which he had made it, led a new, 
great, powerful army into Leinster 
and began to seize cattle in all di- 
rections to make up for lost time 
and tribute. 

As he paused near a pleasant hill, 
at whose base a crystal spring sent 
forth the initial rill of the river 
Boyne, his attendant sages inter- 
ested him with weird legends of the 
place savoring of the mystic De 
Danann gods, and the wrath of the 
forces of nature, strange relations, 
incoherent, figurative, monitory. 

It was a regular, sure-enough 
sidh (shee) or fairy hill and the 
well beneath was once one of great 
magical powers. Nechtain, son of 
Labradh, was guardian of the well, 
and Flesc, Lese and Luain were his 
distributors for its waters—for any 
unauthorized visitor to it was sure 
to return thence only “with his eyes 
bursting out of his head.” From its 
occupant the hill was called Sidh 
Nechtain. His wife was Boand, 
who, although mother of the fa- 
mous De Danann king Aengus, was 
curious and skeptical on mystic 
matters, especially as to the alleged 
power of the well to “affect her 
countenance” for good or bad. At 
length, one day, to show everyone 
concerned her disbelief and con- 
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tempt, she significantly walked 
around it “the wrong way,” that is, 
circling contrary to the movement 
of the sun. Thereupon three great 
waves from the well arose and 
cascaded over her, destroying her 
thigh, her hand and one of her eyes, 
sweeping her away to the sea as a 
terrible example for curious and 
irreverent females. 

A gloomy legend, and in its tell- 
ing as gloomy had grown the sky 
over Laeghaire and his raiding host. 
A black pall of raincloud came 
surging from the west, hiding the 
sun, darkening the landscape. 

“The great lady Boand’s lapdog 
was swept away with her,” con- 
tinued the pagan narrator. “The 
river was named after the lady (the 
Boand or Boyne) and her lapdog 
Dabhaill (Dowl) left name to the 
meadow of Cloondowl over there 
near Alban.” 

Laeghaire turned in most inter- 
ested inquiry. 

“Alban, did you say?” 

“Yes, Ard Righ; that hill yonder 
is called Alban and those hills on 
the other side of us are called Erin.” 

Between Erin and Alban! 

The doom, now unavoidable, came 
speedily. A javelin of fire shot from 
the heart of the black cloud. A 
great peal of thunder, shaking down 
the drenching rain, boomed a death 
salute for the king. 


They brought back his body to 
Tara and buried it, according to his 
father’s and his own desire, in the 
outer rampart of Rath Laeghaire, 
looking down towards Leinster, up- 
right in his armor, with his javelin 
in his hand, as if in the midst of 
warriors standing up in battle. 

















HE birds are always with us, 
summer and winter, “forenoon 
and afternoon and night.” They al- 
ways baffle us with their individual- 
ity, and they always persuade us in- 
to sympathy by their likeness to 
ourselves. 

What voice do we hear first in 
the morning? Lowell suggests the 
pheebe’s. 


“It is a wee sad-colored thing, 
As shy and secret as a maid, 
That, ere in choir the robins sing, 
Pipes its own name like one 
afraid.” 


But the pheebe never sings first in 
my experience. Year after year, in 
the early morning, I have listened. 
The skies are still dark; and a 
sleepy robin calls. The robins croon 
a little before they break forth into 
song. Then, and not till then, comes 
the pheebe’s note. Fifteen minutes 
later the birds are in full chorus. 
What joy to open the house door 
early on a May morning and listen! 


“epee 4 the meadow-lark’s clear 
sound 

Leaks upward slowly from the 
ground.” 


Down at your left the rose-breasted 
grosbeak is singing beautifully. 


From the pines comes the peculiar 
“chip-chirr” of the scarlet tanager. 
You are tempted at once to plunge 
into the woods to see his vivid, 
startling, magnificent self against 
the wet tree trunks. 


But wait a 


BIRD WAYS. 


By Grace F. SHEPARD. 


minute! He will be there all the 
day. The oriole flashes by, or pro- 
claims himself from the tree top, 
“pretty bird, pretty bird.” The 
gurgling, sweet bluebird is dipping 
in and out of the apple trees over 
at your right. There is the tap, tap 
of the “busy woodpecker”! And 
from the tin on the roof comes the 
resounding drum of the golden 
wing. The kingbirds are smacking 
their lips and hovering with beauti- 
ful poise over every tall weed in the 
field. Towhees “towhee” until the 
air is pulsating with sound. And 
you have not yet walked a single 
step. Count! Six birds, seven, ten, 
twelve, fifteen, perhaps even twenty. 
To what does the morning invite 
you? 

You hurry down to the woods, not- 
ing the “witchery” of the Maryland 
yellow-throat as you go, the explo- 
sive “sphee, sphee, sphee” of the 
red-start, the tiny but thrilling note 
of the black and white creeper. The 
black-throated green sings of the 
“trees, trees, murmuring trees,” and 
the chestnut-sided declares from 
every bush that he is happy to meet 
you. The veery’s “whee-ou” brings 
to you the message of God. You 
stand still and “whee-ou” yourself. 
Soon through the brush comes the 
wonderful little creature, large- 
eyed, shy, but recognizing a kindred 
spirit. He tips his head and watches 
you. He may even sing for you his 
marvelous, two-toned song—two 
tones at once. It breaks my heart 
to go into the aviary at Franklin 
Park, “whee-ou” as in the woods, 
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and watch the caged bird, stared at 
by a hundred eyes, search the un- 
feeling crowd for the voice that 
called. 

On the uplands, the field sparrow 
is winding its spiral of song. And 
here is the baffling bird that you 
have never seen before, on the very 
topmost bough of a tall tree. Is his 
bill light or dark, has he a patch on 
his rump, or wing-bars, perhaps? 
The chances are ninety-nine to one 
hundred that you will never know. 
But the blackburnian is there jew- 
eled against the blue sky. 

From the distance sounds the 
hallowed note of the wood thrush. 
It may be that life has just brought 
to you a personal and deep sorrow; 
the wood thrush cannot fail to bring 
comfort. Surely, the Old World 
“bonnie bird” who sang to Burns 
could never have been the New 
World thrush. 

The breakfast hour has come, 
and you have not begun to see or 
hear the birds about you. The time 
has gone by “like winking.” 

But the college campus is not de- 
void of birds. To go to classes is 
an adventure. It may be the season 
of the goldfinches’ music festival. 
The bright green grass is dotted 
with yellow dandelions and yellow 
birds. You cannot tell which is 
which. There are hundreds of them. 
And the elm trees are also, appar- 
ently, blossoming all over with dan- 
delions. How they sing!—like more 
canaries than one ever saw together. 
And then they are all gone. Not a 
goldfinch to be found. Dear little 
bobbing fellow! May I live to see 
you another springtime, and yet 
again and again! 

Do bluebirds have an old home 
week? Last year a family was shel- 
tered near the college. The parent 
birds showed no fear. Men pruned 
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the apple trees; they amputated 
whole limbs; they filled gaping 
wounds with stone and cement; 
they talked and they sawed and 
they hammered; sometimes they 
peered into the nest. The birds flew 
in and out; the eggs were not neg- 
lected; and the babies must have 
hatched, although we did not see 
them. In the fall a flock of five or 
six bluebirds visited the old home. 
In and out they went. They lingered 
for a couple of weeks, perhaps. 
Were father and mother showing 
the children where they had been 
born and bred? Were they trying 
to instill home sentiment? And are 
we to expect them back again this 
spring? 

The little redpoll will cheer your 
winter afternoons if you spread a 
table for him. He likes to sit out- 
side the window, while you sew or 
read within, and he will stay 
with you in the most companion- 
able way. 

How different the birds are in 
their habits of eating! Our tiny 
chickadee carries the seed you give 
him to a tree, where he can eat in 
privacy,—lovely habit, for it gives 
you many opportunities to watch 
that marvelous downward flight. 
But the little junco walks all about 
the table. He wastes no time in use- 
less excursions. The poor blue jay 
is half afraid. He comes bangety- 
bang, feet first, and the seeds fly, 
and the smaller birds are swept 
away. The blue jay, junco, chicka- 
dee, and redpoll are common winter 
companions, but in bird observa- 
tions one never knows what a walk 
or a day may bring forth. Even in 
a New England winter, we may 
come upon a whole flock of myrtle 
warblers, although, according to the 
regular calendars, they do not come 
until April. 
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Once upon a time, I saw a yellow- 
breasted chat. It was in the spring 
of the year, and I had risen while 
the full moon was shining blankly 
through the pink apple blossoms of 
the : western orchard. When at 
length the sun rose, I was far away 
on the juniper bordered Northwest 
Passage,—a country road thus pic- 
turesquely named. The chat sang 
all to himself there against the dark 
green but gold illumined junipers. 
He flew from tree to tree, but al- 
ways alighted in the sunshine, and 
always sang. I followed in the 
shadowy road, as when plodding 
away through the shadows of life 
one yet sees and hears beautiful but 
ever receding ideals. The yellow- 
breasted chat has remained an al- 
legory to me. Every springtime I 
repeat the walk through the North- 
west Passage, but never another 
chat do I see. Last spring, how- 
ever, a belated ruby-crowned king- 
let sang to me from out the dark 
green junipers. Ruby-crowned king- 
let,—-what an entrancing name, 
every word of it rich in connota- 
tion! How much better than worm- 
eating warbler! 

August is the most trying of bird 
months. Down on the lonesome 
beach come the sandpipers and 
plovers of all sorts and kinds. You 
creep up, glasses and bird book in 
hand, but the shy little things do 
not flit along the beach with you as 
Celia Thaxter’s half tame bird did; 
they wheel off into the blinding sun 
to alight rods away. Once more, 
you creep up, and once more the 
birds wheel off. 


“Upper parts fuscous; feathers of 
crown and nape margined laterally 
with pale buffy; back and shoulders 
tipped with pale buffy or brownish 
gray; middle upper tail-coverts fus- 
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cous, sometimes tipped with buffy; 
central tail-feathers fuscous, mar- 
gined with whitish, outer ones pale 
brownish gray; throat white; breast 
washed with buffy and _ lightly 
spotted or streaked with fuscous 
sides and belly white. Juv.—Simi- 
lar, but the back, scapulars, and 
wing-coverts with rounded white 
tips.””* 


Have you found your bird? Here is 
a description that is even worse. 


“First primary tipped with white, 
then crossed by a small black mark, 
then a much larger white one; this 
is followed by a black space; the 
black runs down the outer web of 
the feather to near its base and the 
shaft part of the inner web nearly 
as far, leaving the inner two-thirds 
of the web below the black mark 
white; a second primary similar, 
but second white mark is a round 
spot on inner web and black occu- 
pies a greater space near the tip, 
but does not continue so far down 
on feather”... etc.? 


A sea bird in the hand is certainly 
worth two on the beach. But at last 
you are rewarded by a charming 
sight. Behind every rock all the way 
down the beach, sheltered from the 
blustering wind, is a row of tiny 
forms, each balanced on one leg, 
each with head tucked under wing. 
“Bill curved slightly upward, yel- 
lowish at the base, black at the 
end”! Perhaps the name of the 
species is not worth caring about. I 
have seen only one other sight to 
equal the sleeping sand-peeps, and 
that is the rows of little owls along 
the telephone wires of Greece, gath- 
ered as swallows gather with us. 
1Chapman, Birds of Eastern North America. 
2Ibid., p. 157. 
























Here are two beautiful birds at 
the food dish close by the house. 
They are elegant in form and move- 
ment. The precision with which they 
fly from branch to branch, quick, 
sure, without a wasted gesture, ex- 
act, makes you hold your breath. 
They must be hermit thrushes, here 
beside your dwelling, confident of 
your goodwill. But have hermit 
thrushes striped backs? No bird 
book mentions such marking. If 
you are fortunate enough to have a 
friend wise in bird ways, she may 
tell you that young hermit thrushes 
in August have striped backs. 

She can tell you many other bird 
stories also,—about the shrike, for 
instance, that was at one time a cap- 
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tive in her house. He was a very 
hungry bird, seizing eagerly upon 
the raw beefsteak offered him. 
Around and around he flew with it, 
but swallowed not a mouthful. Then 
the lady wise in bird ways bethought 
herself and held up a fork. Instant- 
ly, fhe shrike alighted on her hand 
to impale his meat, and then to eat 
it in civilized but also in shrike 
fashion. 

A teacher of literature perhaps 
studies birds only as an avoca- 
tion; but avocations quickly be- 
come vocations. She recognizes the 
voices of the poets when she, too, 
knows “rollicking Robin,” “clatter- 
ing blackbird,” “flashin’ hangbird,” 
and “June’s bridesman.” 





O ICE-COLD LOVELINESS OF WINTER WATERS. 


By ELeEANorR RoGers Cox. 


O ICE-COLD loveliness of winter waters, 

What spell is yours that holds me chainéd here— 
What poignancy of Beauty’s primal essence 

That wounds my spirit like a silver spear? 


That makes all words seem slight and unavailing— 
Pale shadow-sounds that ineffectual die— 

And bids the soul to drink in holy silence 
These chaliced harmonies of wave and sky. 


These cadences of gray in azure melting— 
These ice-white petals flung by winter’s hand 
Upon the river’s breast, these smoke-wreaths rising 
From unseen hearths along the wooded strand. 


Pale shards of light against the lucent twilight, 
Spindrift land-tossed by ocean’s tortured spray, 
Dim visitants from shores of dream and faery, 
The questing sea-gulls hold their wraith-like way. 


O mystic pinions ’gainst the silence beating— 
O ice-cold waters under ice-cold skies, 
You weave a magic for the breast’s subduing 


Beyond the summer’s utmost ardencies! 














The Ball and the Cross. 


THe BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





PRISON VISITING IN ENGLAND. 


NDER the new and more hu- 

mane order of things that now 
obtains in England, “prison visit- 
ors” are part and parcel of the 
Home Office system. One of the 
largest prisons in London has 
twenty on its list, with, in addition, 
a number of ladies who attend to 
the boys. 

To become a “prison visitor” is 
not the simplest thing in the world. 
The authorities reject many more 
applications than they accept. The 
fact is, lots of people volunteer for 
the work out of curiosity. They 
want to see what the inside of a 
prison is like, and to be able to come 
and go at will. Then, there are 
others, who, having started off on 
such a career, soon get tired of the 
depressing surroundings and tragic 
atmosphere of a jail. At first they 
are very assiduous in their attend- 
ance; but, before long they allow 
considerable intervals to elapse be- 
tween each visit, and presently they 
cease altogether. 

“What we want are people we can 
count on to come here regularly, 





a chaplain once said to me. “It is 
no good a man turning up twice a 
week for a fortnight, and then stop- 
ping away for six months.” 

It is not easy to secure the serv- 
ices of a suitable prison visitor. 
What is required is a man who is 
broad-minded and sympathetic to- 
wards human foibles, and who also 
has a fair amount of leisure. Per- 
sonally, I would attach most impor- 
tance to cheerfulness of disposition, 
for a lugubrious and melancholy 
nature only reacts upon those in 
durance. 

“We don’t care about having Mr. 
A—— to see us,” said an “old lag” 
to me one day. “He always looks 
as if he were going to cry. Now, 
Mr. B—— is the sort we want. He 
always makes us laugh.” 

I am afraid I have never had the 
triumph of Mr. B——. Still, if I 
have not made prisoners laugh, I 
have certainly not made them weep. 

The Home Office authorities very 
rightly insist that a prison visitor 
shall be a man of good character 
and social position. A great deal of 
























trust is imposed in such a person. 
He has the run of the cells, and 
goes in and out unaccompanied by 
a warder. He can talk to any pris- 
oner he likes, and on any subject 
he likes. As may be imagined, un- 
der these circumstances the wrong 
sort of man might cause a vast 
amount of trouble, set the inmates 
by the ears, and disturb the disci- 
pline of the whole establishment. 
Then, there are others who, while 
full of good intentions, are some- 
what lacking in tact. They are 
would-be reformers who, under the 
mistaken impression that the man- 
tle of John Howard has fallen upon 
them, are always telling governors 
and chaplains and doctors and 
warders how they ought to do their 
work. I have always found the 
members of a prison staff glad to 
receive suggestions; but I doubt if 
any of them like interference from 
amateurs. 

Of course, a visitor has nothing 
whatever to do with the manage- 
ment or discipline of a prison. As 
a matter of fact, although I have 
been serving in this capacity for 
some time past at one of the biggest 
prisons in England, I have never 
discovered just what my functions 
are. I fancy, though, this is because 
none are laid down in precise terms. 
The truth is, a visitor makes his 
own work. He is given a very free 
hand by the governor and chaplain 
of the establishment to which he is 
accredited. The main idea of the 
scheme, however, is that he shall 
serve as a sort of link between the 
world behind bolts and bars and 
the larger world outside. What per- 
haps is wanted of him more than 
anything else is that he shall let 
those on the wrong side of the pris- 
on gate see that interest is not, on 
this account, lost in them. A word 
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of friendly encouragement, a chat 
with a man about his wife and chil- 
dren, a discussion on subjects re- 
moved from the prison routine, all 
have a good effect. 

There is no occasion to ask a man 


what he is “in” for. Full partic- 
ulars of the offence, and the term 
awarded, are written on a card out- 
side the cell door, and a tactful vis- 
itor will glance at them first. If a 
prisoner wants to enlarge on these 
matters, he will do so. If not, it is 
as well to ignore them. There are 
always plenty of other subjects. 

During my experience as a visitor 
I have had one illusion dispelled. 
This is that every prisoner as a mat- 
ter of course declares himself a “vic- 
tim” of justice. Well, I have never 
yet come across a man who has 
complained of being wrongfully 
convicted. I have, however, met 
many who have protested that their 
sentences are over severe. But this 
is another thing altogether. A sec- 
ond point that has struck me is the 
humanity of the warders. They are 
not Chesterfields, perhaps, but they 
neither bark nor bluster. Words 
that sound suspiciously like “please” 
and “thank you” are included in 
their vocabulary. Most of them, too, 
are genuinely interested in their 
charges. Several times a warder has 
said to me, “I wish you’d have a 
chat with Number ——. He wants 
cheering up.” 

“Cheering up.” Well, that is the 
keynote of what a visitor can do. 
Exactly how he is to do it, he must 
find out for himself. Still, a little 
mother wit and tact will probably 
suggest the lines on which to pro- 
ceed. 

With a view to preventing clash- 
ing, it is necessary for the visitors 
to settle among themselves how to 
divide up the work. If this practice 
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were not adopted, some prisoners 
would never have anybody near 
them, while others would have more 
than they wanted. Ex-company pro- 
moters, fraudulent solicitors, and 
bank managers, etc., attract a fol- 
lowing in prison just as they do 
outside, while mere burglars and 
pickpockets are regarded as quite 
small fry. Personally, however, I 
always make a point of giving most 
of my attention to the latter. 

All prisons nowadays are stand- 
ardized as to hours of work. A vis- 
itor has to conform to the arrange- 
ments. On this account, accord- 
ingly, he is limited to the period be- 
tween 5:30 and 9 p. m., except on 
Saturdays and Sundays, when lock- 
ing-up takes place after the midday 
dinner. A visitor on these after- 
noons is specially welcome, for 
with no work to do and nothing to 


break the monotony until Monday 
morning (except chapel), confine- 
ment in a cell becomes more weari- 
some than usual. This is the reason 
why many prisoners perform vol- 
untary work on Sundays. 

Sunday in prison is Dullday in 


prison. The principal reason for 
this is because something like 
twenty out of its twenty-four hours 
are spent in the solitude of a cell, 
and there is little to break the mo- 
notony. 

The Sunday routine in prison 
starts at 6:45 a. m. when inmates 
have to get up, wash, dress, and 
tidy their cells. Then comes break- 
fast, followed by exercise. This lat- 
ter term merely means walking 
round and round in a circle, one of 
a melancholy procession of com- 
panions in misfortune. If the 
weather is too bad for it to take 
place in the open air, exercise is 
carried out in a corridor or hall. 

On Sundays there are two reli- 
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gious services, one in the morning 
and the other after midday dinner. 
Those who attend the former put 
off their exercise until the after- 
noon, and vice versa. The second 
service is the more popular, and al- 
ways attracts a number of volun- 
teers. This is not with the idea of 
currying favor with the chaplain 
(these officials, as a class, are much 
too clever to be caught by protesta- 
tions of religious fervor), but be- 
cause such voluntary attendance 
breaks the long period of solitude 
that would otherwise intervene. A 
second reason is that, under the 
sensible and humane system now 
obtaining, concert parties from the 
outer world often visit a prison on 
a Sunday afternoon and give a per- 
formance in the chapel. The pro- 
gram is not entirely religious, and 
secular songs, with violin and piano 
solos, are included. 

By four o’clock every inmate is 
back again in his cell, and all doors 
are locked for the night. The serv- 
ing of tea only occupies a few min- 
utes. If a man does not care for 
reading, there is then absolutely 
nothing for him to do. Conse- 
quently, the leaden footed hours 
pass slowly. By the regulations, 
prisoners are not permitted to go to 
bed and forget their troubles in 
sleep, until the properly scheduled 
hour. Still, as a matter of fact, the 
officers rather wink at the general 
Sunday custom of making beds 
down directly after tea. 

“If they go to sleep, they’re quiet; 
and, if they’re quiet, all the better 
for us,” I once heard a warder de- 
clare. 

Under the system, there is no 
Sunday work in prison. With a 
view, however, to killing some of 
the time that would otherwise hang 
heavy on their hands, lots of men 

















volunteer to work in their cells. 
Such work is not of an exhaust- 
ing kind, and generally consists of 
stitching mail bags or boot repair- 
ing. 

The prison staff themselves rather 
welcome Sunday. They are a very 
hard working set of men, and the 
break gives them a respite from the 
normal routine. With no labor or 
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other activities to supervise, only a 
small proportion of them have to 
be on duty. 

“If it wasn’t for Sunday, we’d be 
precious little better off than the 
chaps inside,” one of them said to 
me. “Sunday is about the only 
chance we have of seeing something 
of our families.” 

Horace WYNDHAM. 





—_— 


JEAN-MARIE OF THE GROTTO. 


VERY pilgrim who has been to 

Lourdes knows the two fine old 

men who tend the candles, and 
guard the Grotto of Our Lady. 

The older one, Jean-Marie Laf- 
font! is lying on his deathbed; the 
deathbed of a very holy old man. 
For fifty years he has worked in the 
Grotto, and his long labor of love 
and service had to cease last No- 
vember because he could no longer 
see. 

For him to leave the Grotto and 
be led home was something like little 
Bernadette leaving Lourdes and 
saying farewell to that sacred spot. 

The Laffonts lived at Poueyferré, 
a village on the outskirts of Lourdes. 
They used to bring their corn to 
Bernadette’s father, to be ground at 
the Soubirous’ mill, and when the 
Pére Soubirous brought it back— 
flour—to the Laffonts, little Berna- 
dette often came too. 

So when rumor reached the vil- 
lage of the strange happenings at 
the Grotto, the whole Laffont family 
came in with the corn one morning, 
and of course Jean-Marie came too. 
It was a gray dull morning; they 
started very early, hoping they were 
going to “see something.” 


1Jean-Marie Laffont died at midnight on the 
Feast of the Epiphany, 1927. 





They were not disappointed. It 
was the day of the tenth apparition 
of Our Lady to Bernadette, Febru- 
ary 25, 1858, and the child was al- 
ready unconscious of everything but 
the vision of God’s Mother. 

“White she was,” said Jean-Marie, 
speaking of Bernadette, for he only 
saw the reflected radiance of the 
heavenly visitor—‘“so white that I 
was frightened. No, not the white- 
ness of death—just white like the 
angels of God.” 

Bernadette had climbed the little 
hill on her knees, but Jean-Marie 
said it was just as if she were 
carried there. After nearly seventy 
years he can recall her quick dig- 
nified gesture to the crowd to kneel, 
as “the Lady” wished them to do so. 

Jean-Marie was dreadfully anx- 
ious that day to see all he could. 
But he was of “little stature,” like 
Zacheus, and they were late in ar- 
riving and there were many people 
there. He must see that little Ber- 
nadette girl who brought the flour 
back from the mill: she was in 
“extase” and looking up at that 
great hole in the rocks which 
showed nothing unusual to his 
eager eyes. 

So he crept round the crowd, and 
he managed to climb a tree whose 
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branches spread quite near. And 
all would have been well, but the 
branch was entangled with the 
eglantine that grew all round the 
rocks and his weight made it shake. 
And Bernadette saw him and cried 
quickly: “Come down—come down, 
you will offend the Lady,” but she 
told him afterwards that the Lady 
only smiled. 

Afterwards, Jean-Marie felt he 
must go and examine the spot itself 
where the Lady had appeared, but 
when he got there he trembled so 
violently and felt so ashamed of 
having come, that he came away at 
once. But there and then the im- 
pression was made that never left 
him, and when, a little later he 
came to Lourdes to look for work, 
it was in Her service that he hoped 
to find it and he succeeded. The 
little audacious lad who climbed the 
tree, who scaled the rocks to stand 
on the spot where the Vision had 
appeared, was to be the trusted, 
faithful, pious guardian for fifty 
years of that Grotto. No one but he 
was ever allowed to go up the ladder 
to trim the eglantine, to wash the 
statue for the great fétes—till lately 
when he could no longer do it. 

When in 1924, he had to stay at 
home for a few weeks in conse- 
quence of an accident from a great 
candle, it was an immense grief to 
him to be deprived of his daily serv- 
ice. Some one asked him: “When 
you are up there on your ladder, 
what do you say to Her?” Jean- 
Marie smiled a slow, grave, illumi- 
nating smile. You remember his 
strong fine “sculpted” face, like 
Savonarola’s, only more tender. He 
said: “I beg Her humbly to keep me 
near Her and to take me up higher 
still, for at those moments when I 
am up there, I no longer love the 
earth!” 


THE BALL AND THE CROSS 


Jean-Marie could look severe, if 
he thought there was anyone not 
sufficiently reverent or respectful. 
He could stare at some tourist’s hat 
in a way that made that tourist very 
hastily remove it, and yet his gentle 
and courteous manner never varied. 
For children who brought their 
candles, he had a special smile, and 
always a special place for the 
candle. Other people’s had to wait 
their turn, but there was always 
room found for the little ones. 
Some one—was it Huysmans?— 
called him Our Lady’s gardener— 
but he was more than that, and 
those who have seen him, some win- 
ter’s evening, bending over the great 
stand of candles, arranging them, his 
strong handsome kind old face lit 
up by the flames he tended, with his 
little round black cap at the back of 
his head, his blue apron and sleeves, 
his scarf round his neck, his lips 
always moving in prayer—will 
never forget the sight, and never 
forget the man. 

Now he lies dying, tended by lov- 
ing hands—waiting to be called to 
his reward, and assuredly the 
“Lady” he has loved and served so 
piously will be gracious to him, 
Her old “gardien” of eighty-nine 
years. 

“When I shut my eyes,” he said 
to his daughter, “I am no longer 
here—I see only le bon Dieu and 
Her.” 

It is no light work being guard- 
ian of Our Lady’s Grotto. Think of 
the thousands of candles offered 
through the summer—and every- 
one wants his or hers to be put up 
at once. As the smaller candles 
burn down they are collected into 
bundles of half a dozen—dexter- 
ously clamped together with the 
burning wax, and either fixed on 
the great iron tray at the base of 














THE BALL AND THE CROSS 


the stand, or wedged as one into a 
big socket. All the melted wax is 
constantly collected, and disappears 
in barrows for future use. And the 
great barrows of candles that are 
accumulated through the summer 
provide for the Grotto all through 
the winter till the pilgrimages begin 
again at Easter. There are hun- 


dreds of bouquets to be arranged— 
to be moved away when faded, the 
order and arrangement of the Grotto 
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and its many daily Masses, from 
half past five on. 

How pilgrims will miss Jean- 
Marie this year, but every American 
who reads this article is sure to re- 
member him at the altar, for by the 
time this is published, Jean-Marie 
will be where “the Lamb is the light 
thereof,” and where he will not have 
to scale ladders to kiss the feet of 
Our Lady. 

BerTHA RapForD SUTTON. 








Nova et Vetera. 


JEW AND GENTILE. 


In church all is order and de- 
corum, rhythm and régime. In the 
synagogue all is chaos. In the 
church leaders and responses are 
carefully prepared, carefully fol- 
lowed and observed. It is clean and 
neat, charming and exact. You be- 
have well. You do as you are told— 
in mass. You create esprit de corps 
in the church: there is a suggestive, 
hypnotizing decency in the trained 
correctness of your service. In the 


synagogue all is disorder; we talk 
during service; we answer out of 
turn; and when we answer in mass 
one begins earlier, another ends 


later; it is Babel itself; people walk 
in and out; some take longer than 
others to get through a certain 
prayer—and the ones who read 
more rapidly chat in the interval; 
part of the congregation is stand- 
ing, part sitting; some wear prayer 
shawls, others do not: and the 
prayer shawls are not all alike; 
sometimes there is so much babbling 
that the voice of the cantor or leader 
cannot be heard. One of you at our 
services would be amazed: our own 
young generation, which has picked 
up your ways, is digusted: and the 
last couple of generations has seen 
Reform synagogues conducted on 
your models. 

Taking this illustration (as one 
fairly may) of model discipline and 
lack of it, we may say, as is often 
said: “You gentiles, are disciplined; 
we Jews are not.” And it is not in 
church and synagogue alone that 
we find this contrast. It persists, 


equally clear cut, in all branches of 
organized life. Compare any gentile 
institution with an uncorrupted cor- 
responding institution in Jewish life 
and you will observe it. At your 
secular public assemblies the same 
decency and unified restraint; at 
ours, the same scrambling irregu- 
larity. Jewish meetings never begin 
on time, never end on time. In your 
clubs and societies—order and har- 
mony; in ours, noise, disorder and 
wastage. Your programs are ob- 
served with fair strictness; our pro- 
grams are merely points de départ. 
In your homes calm and even sys- 
tematization; in ours, boisterous af- 
fections, formlessness. 

And despite much effort we can- 
not introduce your rhythmic exer- 
cise of discipline into our life—and 
retain our individuality. We can 
imitate you—excellently: produce a 
substitute as good as the original. 
But the institution then no longer 
has Jewish spirit: it is a gentile in- 
stitution artificially maintained by 
Jews—like our Reform Temples— 
and in these the Jew gradually 
learns to present a gentile exterior. 
But wherever we are unrestrainedly 
Jewish we shock you by our un- 
couthness. We lack social grace— 
the disciplined and distinguished 
social grace of high society, as well 
as the mean and spiritless punctili- 
ousness of your middle classes. In 
the colleges, in the street, in the sur- 
face cars, in the clubs, in the army, 
we betray ourselves. Indeed, your 
very breaches of discipline differ 
from ours by a certain conscious re- 
belliousness which is partly hom- 























age: our breaches of discipline are 
off-hand, unconscious, insolent. 

And carrying this still further, 
we Jews, the most clannish of peo- 
ples, are helplessly disorganized— 
we have never achieved comparative 
unity, not even in a single terri- 
tory—much less throughout the 
world. All our organizations are 
small, but never too small to be un- 
wieldly because of dissension and, 
worse than dissension, because of 
unamenability to regular discipline. 
To those who have known the com- 
parative evenness of your organiza- 
tions, political, religious, social, 
commercial, we are an unsightly 
people: and every effort to impose 
this sense of form on us only ac- 
centuates our formlessness. 

This distinction between us again 
points to the root difference between 
us—your triviality and our serious- 
ness. The fact is, of course, that in 
true discipline, in effectiveness, we 
are by no means your inferiors. No 
one would dream of asserting that 
our religion is not more effective 
than yours in compelling obedience, 
or in perpetuating itself. The mere 
fact that we have persisted for 
eighty generations in maintaining a 
racial and spiritual identity in the 
face of so much persecution (and, 
more significant, of so much infil- 
tration of blood) bespeaks essential 
discipline of amazing rigor and 
power. Disorganized as we are, we 
have outlived the most ably or- 
ganized nations. We have failed to 
imitate the Roman legion or the 
Order of Jesus: we have survived 
the first and shall no doubt outlive 
the second. We have not your skill, 
your German, or English, or Ameri- 
can skill in wheeling perfectly vast 
masses of perfectly subordinated 
men. Yet I have no doubt that 
when Germany and England and 
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America will long have lost their 
present identity or name or pur- 


pose, we shall still be strong in ours. 


—Mavnrice Samuet, You Gentiles (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co.), pp. 107-111. 


<i 
— 





THE HEIGHTS OF LIBERTY. 


In the Negro districts of the 
southern states of America it not 
infrequently happens that some 
barefoot Negro suddenly begins to 
preach with the cry, “I have got a 
call!” One is often reminded of this 
sort of lay priesthood on observing 
how, nowadays, almost everyone 
considers himself called upon to set 
up his own theory of the deepest 
problems of human life, and to pit 
his piece of current wisdom against 
the consensus sapentium of the cen- 
turies. 

This is particularly obvious at the 
present day in the treatment of ethi- 
cal questions. In every other sphere 
of thought we require of an author 
who wishes to be taken seriously, 
years of concentrated study upon 
every aspect of the question, and a 
thorough appreciation of all that 
has beén already thought on the 
subject. The sphere of ethics alone 
is free to all comers, a playground 
for the most superficial dilettantism 
and the most blatant vagaries. We 
will not show up our peccadilloes, 
we will not have any great responsi- 
bilities, we want no consistent self- 
restraint, no ever-present pity: we 
wish to enjoy, to let ourselves go, to 
love, to hate and to play. Only in 


proportion as this hollow, object- 
less will is overcome by something 
higher, is ethical insight possible. 
All else is mere philosophy of light- 
mindedness, sophistry of impulse, 
scepticism of passion. Goethe once 
said: 
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“ ,..In this thy inward storm and 

outer conflict 

This lesson thou must learn, 
though hard it be; 

From that stern force which 
binds each earthly being, 

Thyself must conquer if thou wilt 
be free.” 


Only those few who have fully 
understood and carried out that 
hard lesson have scaled the heights 
of liberty, whence there is an out- 
look over life; heights where the 
truths may be seen and proclaimed 
which unfailingly submit all indi- 
vidual action to the welfare of the 
soul and the ordering of the whole. 
And those few, in as far as they ap- 
peared before Christ, thought in an- 
ticipation what He fulfilled, and 
thus prepared for His advent; and 
in as far as they came after Him, 
with wonderful unanimity and out 


of the richest experience of life, 
they recognised His message as the 


only solution, and unfolded its 
deepest meaning in its every as- 
pect. 

It is one of those fatal abstrac- 
tions (so numerous in our civilisa- 
tion since the eighteenth century) 
to suppose that reason—obiective 
thinking—is a capacity dwelling in 
man utterly apart from the rest of 
his organism, a direct reflection, 
as it were, in the midst of the sub- 
ject of objective truths and univer- 
sal claims. And yet Mephistoph- 
eles rightly says in the broadest 
sense: 
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“Calling it reason, he uses it alone 
To be more bestial than any 
beast!” 


This means that until a man has 
attained a high degree of mastery 
over his desires and passions, his 
reason is no more than the Lepo- 
rello who makes the opportunities 
for Don Juan—and also places 
at his disposal the requisite phi- 
losophy. Antiquity, which demand- 
ed of the true philosopher a strict 
term of asceticism and imposed 
stern vows on the discipline of 
wisdom before he was deemed 
worthy and capable of penetrat- 
ing even to the outworks of pro- 
found truths—antiquity knew bet- 
ter than the modern world how 
many hard-won victories over sen- 
suality, passion and sloth go to 
make men capable of thinking and 
judging really independently of 
their own subjective conditions. It 
is curious that this age of ours, 
which cannot do enough in the way 
of tracing mental processes back to 
material processes, has nevertheless 
no eyes for the fundamental de- 
pendence of the individual reason. 
on the excitations and exigencies of 
sense. We do not see it because we 
do not want to see it—for such in- 
sight would be fatal to that glorifi- 
cation and authority of the indi- 
vidual reason, which we proudly re- 
gard as the supreme achievement of 
modern times. 


—Dna. F. W. Fornsrer, Marriage and the Sez- 
Problem (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co.), 


pp. 3-7. 

















THE Power BEHIND ARCOS. 


ENGLISHMEN have been startled 
by the expulsion from their midst 
of the representatives of a Govern- 
ment which claims to represent 140 
millions of Russian workers and 
peasants. The workers and peasants 
of Russia have, to-day, no represen- 
tative Government. They are ruled 
by a small group of alien terrorists, 
who seized control at a moment 
when Russia lay bleeding, exhausted 
and incapable of resistance. The 
Government, by which the diplo- 
matic and trade envoys who are 
now leaving England, were ac- 
credited does not even trouble to in- 
sert the name of Russia into its offi- 
cial title. MM. Rosengolz, Khin- 
chuk, Kaulin, and their colleagues, 
are the emissaries and agents of the 
U. S. S. R., the Union of Socialist 
and Soviet Republics. The Consti- 
tution of this Union was promul- 
gated in July, 1923; and it was at 
once made clear that the fact that 
this Government happened to be in 
Russia was merely a geographical 
accident. In aims, in activities, in 
personnel, the Soviet Government is, 
and always has been, international, 
anti-national, and anti-Russian. .. . 
In the words of a Soviet leader: 
“The Union of Socialist and Soviet 
Republics is not necessarily limited 
to a certain portion of the world. 
It is larger than mere divisions of 
the world. The Union is meant to 
cover the whole of the earth’s sur- 
face.” ...M. Krassin, who held the 
portfolio of Minister of Foreign 
Trade, and who instituted the Trade 
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Delegation in England, announced 
that “the basic tasks of the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Power are”— 
not the advancement of Russia, but 
“to ‘loose’ the world revolution.” 
The flag of the Union of Soviet Re- 
publics is proclaimed to be—not the 
flag of Russia—but the flag of “the 
forerunner of the World Union of 
Proletarian Republics.” .. . 

Catholics will rejoice in the de- 
parture from our shores of the rep- 
resentatives of an _ international 
atheistic Power which, as the Bishop 
of London has pointed out, “has 
made the extermination of Chris- 
tianity part of its political creed.” 
During the ten years in which the 
Soviet Government has been in 
power no method has been left un- 
tried by which the Christian faith 
could be destroyed. Archbishops, 
bishops, and priests have been exe- 
cuted, and tortured. Churches have 
been turned into atheist clubs and 
dancing halls. Religious instruc- 
tion has been made a penal of- 
fence—and death is preferable to 
the cells of a Soviet prison. The 
schools have been placed under 
Government teachers trained in 
anti-Christian propaganda. 

To record all the acts of the Rus- 
sian martyrs, old men and young 
men, women and little children, 
would need an Acta Sanctorum of 
many radiant pages. The children 
of Russia proved themselves to be of 
the same allegiance as the intrepid 
child martyrs of the Roman perse- 
cutions. One night four of these 
Russian children heard some Soviet 
soldiers say that they were to raid 
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the village church on the following 
morning. The children watched all 
night, in order, as they said, “to de- 
fend Christ.” Th® Soviet soldiers 
arrived, failed to move the children, 
and fired. Two fell on the altar 
steps. A third, wounded, was car- 
ried home. He told his mother that 
he had seen Our Lord smiling and 
blessing, with outstretched hands, 
the children who had laid down 
their lives in His defence. Salvete 
Flores martyrum. 

It was at Christmas, 1924, that 
the Soviet challenge was issued:— 
“We will grapple with the Lord God 
in due season. We shall vanquish 
Him in His highest Heaven, and 
wherever He seeks refuge, and we 
shall subdue Him forever.” 

To-day the Soviet Government still 
prosecutes its campaign “against 
the Lord God,” with unwearied 
vigour; and still finds itself met by 
the same obstacle as in 1918. The 
dark and cruel and bestial forces 
of modern paganism have launched 
themselves in vain against the ranks 
of the Russian peasant and worker. 
“With an iron broom the workers 
must clear their homes of the last 
vestige of all that is holy,” cried the 
organ of the Soviet Government, 
Pravda, four years ago. To-day the 
Russian peasants and workers are 
beginning to build new churches, to 
replace those which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment officials have taken from 
them; they are showing a prefer- 
ence for marriage, instead of the 
Soviet Government system of ap- 
proved harlotry; they are sending 
their children to other teachers than 
those in the Soviet Government 
schools. “Vox populi, Vox Dei.” 


The voice of the Russian peasants 
and workers is the requiem of the 
8,000 Russian priests, and the in- 
numerable unnamed Russian mar- 
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tyrs, who have suffered death for 
Christ’s sake under the interna- 


tional Soviet Government. 


—G. M. Goppen in The Tablet (London), 
June 4, 1927. 


-— 
— 





THE Los ANGELESATION OF IRELAND. 


THE headmaster of a great school 
lately denounced the cinema ‘as a 
curse and said he would not like to 
be a shareholder in Hollywood at 
the Day of Judgment. He probably 
felt, he and other teachers of the 
ancient culture of the world, that 
a new instrument with an incom- 
parable power of extension had 
been invented whose main cultural 
achievement was to bring the soul 
to the eyes, to the veriest surfaces, 
so that while it was operating there 
was no time to think, hardly time 
to feel, and that before the cinema, 
literature, poetry, drama, art, mu- 
sic, all that sounded the deep inner 
nature was vanishing. What a 
mighty instrument it is for affecting 
humanity may be guessed when we 
know that in Great Britain alone 
there were no less than one thou- 
sand and seventy-five million at- 
tendances in a single year, which 
implies, on the basis of these figures, 
that in that country the entire 
population, including the aged and 
the infant, watch moving picture 
performarices once every fortnight. 
As neither the very young nor the 
very old are present, from the sta- 
tistics one might guess that at least 
half the population attend more 
often than once a week. Already in 
Ireland the cinema is like an eye 
through which our people look at 
the world. People who read hardly 
at all will not miss the moving pic- 
tures. In our schools the policy is 
to lay the foundations of an Irish 





























culture, but what agency builds aft- 
erwards on these foundations? The 
cinema is the chief continuation 
school, and on the foundations laid 
in the National Schools it erects its 
own phantasmagoria utterly foreign 
to the policy. The wind in Ireland 
blows so strongly from Hollywood 
that it threatens to blow almost 
everything native out of the soul, 
and the images of humanity which 
replace what is native are invented 
in Los Angeles. In fact, America is 
imposing images of its own hu- 
manity upon the people in these 
islands and indeed upon a great part 
of Europe. If these images were more 
beautiful than those they obliterated 
there would be no necessity for pro- 
test. But these inventions are more 
often than not of the most vul- 
gar... 

Would it be possible to have Irish 
moving picture societies whose 
members would combine to make 
original moving pictures, letting the 
Irish imagination play in the mak- 
ing of these as it played in the 
making of Irish drama or Irish 
poetry? 

The Abbey Theatre in its modest 
beginnings affords a good model. 
The Abbey has never failed to get 
good actors, and, indeed, there is so 
much good material that it is prob- 
able if all the fine actors now in the 
service of the Abbey were attracted 
elsewhere they would soon be re- 
placed by others whose natural abil- 
ity after more experience would 
enable them to maintain the high 
standard. All that talent might be 
drawn upon by the directors of an 
Irish moving picture society. If it 
could find one or two people of 
imagination its pictures might go 
over Ireland, indeed, finally, over 
the world. We suggest this because 
it is impossible to suppress the mov- 
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ing picture theatres, which are the 
great popular amusement which 
provides, of course, many entertain- 
ments which €Veryone can enjoy. 
The way to get rid of what is poor 
or bad is not to suppress, but to 
create a superior beauty, to be posi- 
tive rather than negative. There 
are people in Ireland who can 
create nothing, but who call out for 
the suppression of bad books, bad 
plays, bad papers, as if the subtle 
spirit of vulgarity could not easily 
elude all their censoring. It is by 
what is vital, positive and creative 
a nation and its culture lives, for 
negatives never gave birth to any- 
thing except irritation. Our na- 
tionality must be creative. It can- 
not exist upon denials. We might 
exclude everything bad, but if we 
create nothing good we are only the 
Laodiceans of culture, and the in- 
tellect of the world, and rightly, 
will have nothing but contempt for 


us. 
—The Irish Statesman (Dublin), January 
15, 1927. 


"_— 
—_— 





THE SUBSTANCE OF MACHIAVELLISM. 


RoE, pagan Rome, is the source 
of Machiavelli’s political inspira- 
tions, and the model from which he 
draws. Applying the inductive 
method to political science for the 
first time, and looking constantly 
as in a mirror at the history of An- 
cient Rome, contrasting the present 
with the past, from the particular 
he rises to general and universal 
principles. This parallel between 
pagan and Christian morality, with 
an undisguised admiration for the 
former, runs as an undercurrent 
through all the political works of 
Machiavelli, more particularly in 
the Discourses. Rome and every- 
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thing Roman, including its mythol- 
ogy in which he blindly believed, 
meant everything to him. Roman 
institutions, laws, customs, princes 
and heroes filled him with enthu- 
siasm; never tired of appealing to 
their example, he looked at the 
world round him through Roman 
spectacles. This, from a modern 
point of view, was not only unsatis- 
factory but fallacious. Conditions 
were so radically different that, as 
Guicciardini very wisely remarked, 
it was “like expecting a donkey to 
run with the same swiftness as a 
horse.” Yet this was Machiavelli’s 
philosophy of history. 

In the Renaissance and its ideals 
of might and greatness Machiavelli 
fornd another powerful source of 
inspiration; hence his recommenda- 
tion of force, and even violence, as 
the only and supreme way of attain- 
ing a given end. What is the use 
of having an end in view if the 
means to gain that end are lacking? 
It is the end that justifies the means. 
And the absolute necessity of 
means, any means, had such a 
strong hold on Machiavelli as to 
make him disregard all moral 
values. His political writings, and 


especially Jl Principe, are simply a 
detailed exposition of this immoral 
doctrine. 
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Briefly, the substance of Machia- 
vellism is the following. It is not 
(as was taught in the Middle Ages) 
the business of the State to help and 
lead man to secure his ultimate 
end—eternal bliss in the world to 
come. The State is an end in itself: 
consequently it must needs possess 
internal force and external power. 
A Prince will attain these two essen- 
tials if and when he overlooks old 
prejudices and all sentimentality; 
individual conscience must be si- 
lenced for the supreme good of the 
State. He who would have power 
must first learn how not to be al- 
ways good, but to use good and evil 
according to circumstances. If one 
wants to shape his life after the 
moral code common to ordinary 
mortals, he should keep to private 
life, and never aspire to govern 
others. When a decision is to be 
taken on which depends the good of 
the State, a ruler must put aside all 
ideas of justice or injustice, hu- 
manity or cruelty, honour or dis- 
honour, and think only of what is 
useful to the safety of the State. In 
fine, Religion is no more than a 
means in the hands of a prince, 
which he must use to support his 
authority. 


—Henry Bueesa, O.P., in Blackfriars (Lon- 
don), June, 1927. 

















“T“IRST winners, last losers!” 

When we were boys we con- 
stantly used that slogan, to bolster 
up our courage when, in a game of 
baseball, the other team had piled 
up fifteen or twenty runs in the first 
inning. Heartened by our maxim, 
we improved our fielding until it be- 
came “air-tight.” (How we loved 
that phrase “air-tight fielding”! It 
meant that we didn’t let more than 
three out of five hot “grounders” get 
by us.) And so we would check the 
wild rampage of the opponents and 
hold them to not more than seven or 
eight runs per inning. Consequent- 
ly, at the end of the ninth, being vic- 
tors by some such comfortable lead 
as ten or twelve runs, we would de- 
fiantly shout again the all-but-infal- 
lible war cry, “First winners, last 
losers.” 


T came back to me recently when 
I read of the tilt between Bishop 
Manning (poor fellow, he is always 
tilting) and one of his confréres 
in the Episcopalian 

“First Winners, ministry, Reverend 
Last Losers.” Henry H. Lewis, who 
was reported to have 

said some shocking things in favor 
of trying Judge Lindsey’s idea of 
“companionate marriages.” Bishop 
Manning, being in a hurry to get 
aboard a steamer for Europe, could 
not wait for authenticated reports of 
Dr. Lewis’s speech, but relying 
upon the press dispatches, declared, 
“There seems now to be a group in 
the Church itself which holds that 
the Church may ‘consider with open 
mind’ sanctioning fornication .. . 
This is in plain words what the 
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high-sounding phrase ‘companion- 
ate marriage’ means, and yet this 
proposal was mentioned as one to 
which consideration should be given 
at the recent Church conference in 
San Francisco.” 

One of the brightest and perkiest 
of the New York weekly papers, 
Time, accused the Bishop of basing 
his remarks upon “hasty, sensation- 
alized newspaper accounts.” It de- 
clared that Dr. Lewis had made an 
“earnest plea for the revaluing of 
moral (ethical) standards, but that 
the newspapers had ‘played up’ Dr. 
Lewis’s comments on sex stand- 
ards.” 

In The Churchman (of June 25th) 
the “newspaper boys” were damned 
more heartily. That paper’s own 
correspondent wrote in the follow- 
ing sprightly vein: 

“Lewis himself was startled when 
he read The Chronicle front page 
headline: ‘Rector Favors Unmarried 
Unions if They’d Improve Social 
Conditions.’ The following morn- 
ing the ‘sob-sisters’ of the evening 
papers were on his trail, with re- 
sulting headlines such as: ‘Trial 
Bride Idea Shocks Episcopals, Not 
Author,’ and ‘leads’ reading: ‘A 
mild, gray-eyed Episcopal clergy- 
man, 35, smiled in bewilderment to- 
day over the furor created by what 
he terms his ‘least radical belief.’ 
And the stories of the ‘lady report- 


ers’ were adorned 

with all the best The “Sob- 
phrases of the San Sisters” of 
Francisco press, _ the Press. , 


manned by those 
schooled in the Hearst tradition. Ac- 
cording to these scribes the ‘audi- 
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ence quivered with varied emotions’ 
and ‘the effect was still to be felt to- 
day in the ruffled demeanor of the 
blackfrocked groups gathering in 
the lobby of the Fairmont.’ What 
the country has read in the daily 
press is the effects of the brain- 
storm which the reporters had. The 
lion’s share of quivering went on in 
their brains. Jubilant and bewil- 
dered by such unexpected frank fac- 
ing of reality on the part of a par- 
son their superlatives, assumptions 
and headlines did Lewis scant jus- 
tice.” 

And sure enough, when a verba- 
tim report, signed by Dr. Lewis, was 
later printed in The Churchman 
(July 2d) and in the New York Sun- 
day World (July 10th), there was no 
mention of “companionate mar- 
riage.” Dr. Lewis, therefore, was 
the “first winner.” Once again, the 
Bishop seemed to be wrong. Indeed 
he has been so often wrong that the 
presumption is that in public con- 
troversy he must always be wrong. 
But (to give the Bishop his due) 
he cannot be always wrong. And 
in the present case, it turns out 
that he is right. It happens that 
Dr. Lewis, “first winner” is “last 
loser.” 

For there is scandal a-plenty in 
what Dr. Lewis says over his own 
signature. For example; he vouches 
for this radical sentiment: “If to 
sanctify unmarried unions would do 
away, as some urge it would, with 
promiscuity and the double stand- 
ard, and better protect the children 
of legal marriages, then to keep on 
fussing with rules about divorce and 
the idea that all marriages are made 
in heaven, is utter folly.” 

I know not how it seems to others, 
but as I read that sentence, it seemed 
to me that Dr. Lewis lost his cour- 
age in the middle of it. If he had 
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“followed through” (as we say in 
golf) he would have said, “If to 
sanctify unmarried unions will pro- 
duce such and such results, then let 
us sanctify unmarried unions.” But 
he didn’t follow through. He “sliced” 
his shot, and the ball trickled off in- 
to the underbrush of irrelevancy— 
“fussing about rules of divorce,” 
and the “utter folly” of thinking 
that “all marriages are made in 
heaven.” The all-important ques- 
tion is does he favor unmarried un- 


ions, even as an experiment? He 
introduces that ques- 

tion, but doesn’t an- _ Slicing his 
swer it. Some one Shot. 


ought to tell him the 

story of the two darkies who met 
and engaged in the following pas- 
sage-at-arms. “Is you gwine to de 
ball?” “I ain’t sayin’ asl ain’t.” “I 
ain’t astin’ you is you ain’t. I’se 
astin’ you is you is!” Like the eva- 
sive Ethiopian, Dr. Lewis maintains 
an aloof, non-committal attitude. 
“He ain’t sayin’ as he is,” and “he 
ain’t sayin’ as he ain’t.” The nearest 
he comes to an honest categorical ap- 
proval or disapproval of “compan- 
ionate marriage” is to say, “not all 
of us are willing to concede” the 
sanctification of unmarried unions. 
“Not willing to concede!” Good 
heavens, are we to conclude that the 
Episcopalian Church or any of its 
ministers, can make that wishy- 
washy answer to a pressing moral 
problem? Do they not universally, 
immediately, vigorously condemn 
what Bishop Manning, honestly 
enough, calls plain fornication? Can 
a minister like Dr. Lewis, keep an 
“open mind” on that matter, and 
still occupy a pulpit in a Christian 
Church, and still be spiritual ad- 
viser (as Dr. Lewis is) to the young 
men and young women of a great 
university? 























ae return to the question of 
“companionate marriage.” Al- 
though it is not mentioned, in so 
many words, in the verbatim report 
of Dr. Lewis’s speech at the Church 
Congress, later, in an interview he 
did make his meaning clear with a 
concrete example. After complain- 
ing that his speech had been mis- 
understood, he went on to say worse 
things than he had said in the 
speech. I quote a special dispatch 
to the New York World dated June 
19th: 

“A love union between two people 
who feel they care for each other, 
which shall be recognized as a re- 
spectable lawful union, but which 
may be dissolved at any time, is 

what I give for the 
“Companionate consideration of the 
Marriage.” Church. It should 

last two years before 
being legalized, and during those 
two years, the couple should not 
have children ... At the end of the 
period of trial if they still love each 
other let them marry and have chil- 
dren.” 

Notice, he doesn’t praise and he 
doesn’t condemn—flatly. He “gives 
for consideration.” He seems to 
have forgotten entirely the com- 
mand of Our Savior to His disciples. 
“Let your yea be yea, and your nay, 
nay.” He speaks as the scribes and 
pharisees, and not as one having 
authority. Indeed he deprecates 
any show of authority on the part of 
the Church. “It is not the business 
of the Church to legislate in mor- 
als,” he says. What then is the 
business of the Church? If she dare 
not legislate in morals, she may as 
well dissolve, or merge with the phil- 
osophical societies and debating 
clubs. There are critics of the Epis- 
copalian Church (myself amongst 
others) who complain that that 
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Church seems not to know Her own 
mind. Now it appears that even if 
She did know Her own mind, She 
ought not to express it. At least so 
Dr. Lewis thinks. 


DUT Dr. Lewis is more in the 

wrong when he discusses fun- 
damental morality than when he 
speaks of sex-morality. Witness this 
curious attitude towards essential 
morality: 

“Our forefathers were very sure 
of themselves. They were sure of 
what was right and what was wrong 
... The vast majority to-day, how- 
ever, are drifting.” Now then he 
asks, “What should be the message 
of the Church?” One would imagine 
that the message of the Church 
would be to tell people what is right 
and what is wrong. But Dr. Lewis 
deplores such dogmatism. He says, 
“It should be a message which 
frankly acknowledges that it is im- 
possible to try one age by the moral 
standards of another. You can no 
more try this age by the standards 
of the Victorian era, or any other 
era, than you can try Christian 
standards by the lives of the Old 
Testament patriarchs. The truest 
test of our period is the standard 
which it makes for itself. The duty 
of the Church is to weigh all in the 
light of the experience of the pres- 
ent. Perhaps it will find it expedi- 
ent to use some of the standards of 
the past. Perhaps not.” He ends 
with that “perhaps.” 


ERE is a splendid example of 
pseudo-ethical nonsense such as 
might be expected in a group of 
“liberals” who first break the Com- 
mandments and then go about heay- 
en and earth in search of some high- 
sounding philosophical theory to 
justify their sin. As students in 
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philosophy we used to call these 
specious ideas “G. G.’s,” Glittering 
Generalities. To superficial minds 
they sound like new-found wisdom. 
But the wonder is that even the 
most superficial do not, sooner or 
later, put that glittering nonsense 


to the test. Let us see: “You must 

not try one age by 
Any Perma- the moral standard 
nent Moral of another.” Are the 
Code? Ten Commandments 


a moral standard of 
another age? Obviously yes. Then 
you must not judge this age by the 
Ten Commandments? The radicals 
answer promptly. “No! The Ten 
Commandments are no more sac- 
rosanct than the code of Ham- 
murabi or the Brehon Laws.” The 
radicals at least are outspoken. But 
does Dr. Lewis agree with them? If 
not, is he aware that he is speaking 
their language and playing into 
their hands? What does he mean? 
Why doesn’t he say what he means? 
No wonder the reporters “got him 
wrong.” Or did they get him 
wrong? Perhaps, after all, the report- 
ers were (for once) wiser than they 
knew. They reported what Dr. 
Lewis would have liked to say, but 
didn’t have the courage to say. They 
got behind his words to what was 
in his mind. As for the Bishop, 
his words were rather carefully 
selected. He did not allege that 
the radical group in his Church 
sanctions sexual sin, but that they 
recommend the Church to keep an 
open mind about that kind of sin. 
So I say, in this episode the Bishop 
was first loser, last winner. 


UST one word more about this 
question of a permanent moral 
standard. It is infinitely more im- 
portant than the sensational discus- 
sion of companionate marriage, or 
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any other sex problem. Dr. Lewis 
says, in further elucidation of his 
idea, “We know perfectly well that 
there is no such thing as an ab- 
solute moral code.” In consequence, 
“The truest test for any period is 
the standard which it makes for it- 
self.” That is to say, 


each generation is a Every Age 
law unto itself. Evi- Its Own 
dently the minister Standard. 


has been beguiled by 
the theory now commonly taught in 
the universities (perhaps he got it 
at Ann Arbor, his home town, the 
seat of the University of Michigan) 
—the theory that morality consists 
in conforming with the current 
code. There was a code,—the Ten 
Commandments, for the Mosaic era. 
Presumably it ceased to bind the 
Jews by the time of Solomon’s era, 
or of the Herodian era. Dr. Lewis 
himself calls attention to the fact 
that there was a Cromwellian code, 
and a Restoration code in England. 
The Cromwellian code was over- 
severe. So, under the Restoration, 
the “lid was off.” The code was 
that there should be no code. Like- 
wise in America, the Puritans had a 
rigid code. In consequence their 
successors have a very elastic code. 
Also there is pre-war morality and 
post-war morality, just as we have 
pre-war and post-war other things. 
Itis unfair, presumably, to judge the 
young folks of to-day, the “flappers” 
and the “neckers,” by the antiquated 
and obsolete moral law of 1913. As 
Dr. Lewis says, “They” (the “coming 
generation” he calls them) “freely 
discuss sex-morality. They try ex- 
periments, often to the horror of 
their parents,—but here is the chief 
point ‘they live by what they think 
is right,’ and not by code.” 

So that is the chief point? If these 
“experiments,” euphemistically so- 




















called, seem right, they are right. 
Right you are if you think you are. 
There is no king, so every man shall 
do what seems right in his own 
eyes. Dr. Lewis ends with this idea, 
which he calls an “optimistic note.” 
Well, there are innumerable defini- 
tions of optimism. One of them is 
to the effect that an optimist is one 
who would rather 
And Every __ think that everything 
Man His Own isall right than know 
Standard? the truth. Apparent- 
ly Dr. Lewis is this 
kind of optimist. He is face to face 
with moral chaos, and he feels op- 
timistic about it. I wonder if he 
has quite forgotten the solemn 
warning of God tothe false prophets 
who “seduced the people, saying: 
Peace, and there was no peace?” 
And has he never read that other 
passage in Ezechiel, “Woe unto the 
foolish prophets that follow their 
own spirit and have seen nothing.” 
It were better for the false prophet 
to abdicate the pulpit, rather than 
to condone, or even seem to condone, 
sexual sin in an age that is sex-mad. 
If he doesn’t see that, he “sees 
nothing.” If he cries peace, peace, 
when he should be sounding the 
trumpet for battle, if he commends 
“open-mindedness” towards forni- 
cation (let us use the Bishop’s blunt 
but honest word), if he mouths non- 
sensical nothings about the code of 
this age and the code of that age, 
while denying any code that is a 
code in any age, what right has he 
to preach to undergraduates, or to 
anyone else? Such a false prophet 
would never again occupy a pulpit 
in the Catholic Church, after such a 
demoralizing pronouncement as the 
one he made at San Francisco. For 
there is one Church that knows Her 
mind and has the courage of Her 
convictions. 
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E New York American, the 

corypheus of the Hearst news- 
papers, carries a slogan, “A paper 
for people who think.” On the edi- 
torial page there occurs, frequently, 
if not daily, a special article under 
the general caption, “Something to 


Think About.” So Mr. Hearst’s 
clientele, composed of thinkers par 
excellence, are assured of something 
upon which to exercise their ever- 
active intellects. In a recent issue, 
the writer of the special article, 
Bruno Lessing, discussed “Instruc- 
tions to Missionaries.” It seems 
that the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church sent out 
recently a new batch of missionar- 
ies. The secretary of the organiza- 
tion gave them instructions, as they 
were about to depart. He warned 
them to take no part in the politics 
or the factional differences of the . 
people to whom they were assigned. 
So far, good, says Mr. Lessing. But 
the secretary didn’t go far enough. 
He should have said: 

“Refrain absolutely from any dis- 
cussion of religion. The people of the 
countries to which you are going 
have their own religions. Some peo- 
ple are mighty sensitive about their 
religious belief. You know how much 
you would resent it if a Moham- 
medan or a Shintoist tried to con- 
vert you to his religion. There are 
twice as many non-Christians in the 
world as there are Christians. And, 
considering the late war among 
Christian nations, you haven’t 
many arguments to stand upon to 
convince other nations that your 
religion works out better than 
theirs. 

“You are all well equipped for 
your mission. You can teach the 
benighted heathen how to cook and 
how to eat. That is the very basis 
of life. Next you can teach him 
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how to take care of his health, keep 
his teeth clean, avoid germs and get 
plenty of fresh air. Then you can 
help him to develop his mind so 
that he can learn how to think for 
himself. 

“You can point out to him those 
beauties of the literature and phi- 
losophy of Greece, Rome, England, 
Germany and France which will 
give him an insight into the glory 
of intellectual life. 


Missionaries! You can tell him 
Avoid what science has ac- 
Religion! complished, so that 


he may make his life 
more comfortable. And you can 
tell him what art and music have 
accomplished, so that he can make 
his life more beautiful. 

“But do not destroy his religion. 

“When a man’s religion guides 
his conduct in life, it is a good reli- 
gion.” 

I wonder if Mr. Lessing has ever 
heard of a Person named Jesus 
Christ? Or of a book called the 
Gospel? If so, has he any recollec- 
tion of a passage in that book in 
which Jesus says to His apostles, 
“Go teach all nations. Preach My 
Gospel to every creature’? It is un- 
fortunate perhaps that Mr. Lessing 
and Jesus Christ disagree. Doubt- 
less Mr. Lessing’s words will seem 
wiser than Christ’s to multitudes of 
the thinkers who feed their minds 

on the superior men- 
What Heathen- tal pabulum pro- 
dom is Like. vided by Mr. Hearst. 

The vast majority of 
Hearstian thinkers have never been 
in China, or India, or Africa. Nor 
are they wont to read the works of 
those who have been in heathen 
lands and who know whereof they 
speak. So, with all their thinking, 
they know next to nothing of the 
rank superstitions, the obscenities, 
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the cruelties and the diabolism that 
prevail in the lands that have had 
no religious teaching but that of 


Mohammed and Buddha. Still less 
do they know the inconceivable 
moral and spiritual degradation of 
the tribes that still worship stocks 
and stones, bulls and crocodiles and 
cats. So, Mr. Hearst’s numerous 
study classes, not knowing the actual 
conditions in heathendom, will prob- 
ably say, “Mr. Lessing is right; the 
missionaries ought to teach the 
heathen to wash their teeth and not 
bother them with information about 
Jesus Christ.” 

If Mr. Hearst’s clientele were not 
such superior thinkers, one might 
venture to suggest to them that Mr. 
Lessing’s little essay contains about 
one fallacy to a line, or about twenty 
or thirty glaring sins against logic 
in the short space it occupies. 

Let us daringly point out one 
such defect. “The great war shows 
that the Christian religion doesn’t 
work out better than any others.” 
Of course, the great war shows 
nothing of the kind. It simply 
shows that those who were respon- 
sible for the great war were not 
guided by the Christian religion. 
Now will you blame the Christian 
religion for the crimes of those who 
don’t follow the Christian religion? 
As G. K. C. has said, “The Christian 
religion has not been tried and 
found wanting. It has been found 
difficult and left untried.” 

Or take another misstatement, 
that doesn’t even rise to the dignity 
of being a fallacy. “When a man’s 
religion guides his conduct in life 
it is a good religion.” But suppose 
his religion guides him to human 
sacrifice, or to cannibalism. Is that 
a good religion? Evidently a man’s 
religion may guide him right, or 
guide him wrong. For, pace Mr. 























Lessing there are good religions and 
bad religions. That is the reason 
that Christian missionaries go to 
heathen lands. 

But pshaw! the thinkers who 
read Bruno Lessing will never read 
this. They are too busy thinking— 
along one line. To give them a 
contrary thought would throw them 
off the track and wreck them. But 
it must be confessed that Mr. Hearst 
is a great picker of special writers 
to keep his thinkers thinking. 


N the very next column to Mr. 

Lessing is a Mr. Moulton who 
writes, in the self-same issue, on 
the much neglected topic—Sex. Mr. 
Moulton affects to be facetious, but 
oh, the wisdom that is conveyed 
through his flippant pen! He re- 
cords an imaginary conversation be- 
tween one man who looked like a 
“hard-boiled reformer.” (Inciden- 
tally, I had always imagined that 
one who is “hard-boiled” is sel- 
dom if ever a reformer.) But this 
was that paradoxical person, hard 
boiled yet puritanical. 

“*Modern periodicals make me 
positively ashamed. Nothing in any 
of them but sex,’ complained the tall 
man. ‘Sex, sex, sex! The sex ap- 
peal! Bah! All mention of it should 
be abolished. I do 
not hold with licen- 
tiousness nor the ex- 
ploitation of it.’ 

“Do you consider sex licentious, 
Dr. Skibbs?’ asked the short man. 

“*T do, most assuredly, I do. Sex 
is an abomination. It is all the sex 
stuff that is ruining this race, my 
dear Mr. Twomley.’ 

“Without sex there would be no 
race, Dr. Skibbs,’ replied the short 
man.” 

Of course, you can see which of 
the two, Dr. Skibbs, or Mr. Twom- 


A Dialogue 
on Sex. 
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ley, is going to be worsted in the 
verbal duel. Still, since we know 
from the first paragraph that the 
pro-sex speaker is going to make a 
monkey of the anti-sex man, the 
creator of the dialogue might have 
been a better sportsman and given 
poor Skibbs a better chance. It 
really wasn’t clever to make him a 
perfect ass with the first sentence 
out of his mouth. The contest 
might have run along evenly from 
the start, and when close to the 
finish Mr. Twomley could be al- 
lowed to “put it all over” Dr. Skibbs. 
That would, indeed, have made a 
greater victory for the fellow who 
wants “sex” to be written up fully 
and discussed frankly. But, unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Moulton’s column is 
the last on the last page of the 
American,—and by the time the 
thinkers get that far they are a 
little weary, for they have been 
thinking heavily from the first col- 
umn of the first page, with Mr. Bris- 
bane, the profoundest thinker of 
our age. So Mr. Moulton must help 
them along. His boob must be one 
hundred per cent boob, and his sage 
one hundred per cent wise, all the 
way through, and then the thinkers 
will know from the beginning who 
is to win the argument. It’s a won- 
derful system. All hail to Mr. 
Hearst who knows so well who are 
the best writers to convey truth, 
even the truth about sex—to his 
millions of “thinkers.” 

And how good it is of the Hearst 
newspapers to supply a “long felt 
want”—some discus- 


sion about “sex.” This 
The topic has been Neglected 
so neglected! There Subject. 


is so much reticence 
nowadays about sex! So much mys- 
tery! So much secrecy. So little is 
said in the theaters. 


So little writ- 












ten in the public press. We should 
be very thankful to Mr. Moulton for 
his courage in ignoring the taboo 
about sex. And to Mr. Hearst who 
pays him for his courage and his 
wisdom. 


in 
— 





N view of the rupture between 
England and the Soviet govern- 
ment at Moscow, it is interesting— 
and painful, to know that the Bol- 
shevik propaganda has not been en- 
tirely fruitless in England, the 
strongest remaining bulwark of po- 
litical conservatism in Europe. The 
London Tablet of June 25th, under 
the caption, “Soviet Russia and Eng- 
lish children,” presents some amaz- 
ing information. Communists have a 
“Children’s Day” and a “Children’s 
National Congress” in London and 
The Tablet assures us that there is 
a concerted attempt to make Eng- 
land communistic through her chil- 
dren. Our own radicals would prob- 
ably say, “What of it?” and “Why 
not?” “Doesn’t every 
movement, political 
and religious aim to 
inculcate its princi- 
ples in the minds of children?” Of 
course, but would the “parlor Bol- 
sheviki” in our own country ask us 
to permit emissaries from Moscow 
to enter the American schools and 
teach children to be anti-patriotic 
against America? If so, will Moscow 
permit Englishmen and Americans 
to enter the Russian schools and stir 
up the children against Sovietism? 
O Tolerance, how much buncombe 
is preached in thy name! 


Bolshevism 
For Children. 


OW what do the Soviets teach 
the children of Russia? And what 
are they aiming to teach the chil- 
dren of England? The Tablet quotes 
from Madame Katanskaya, a Soviet 
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educationist. The Madame explains, 
“Irreligious work with the child 
must begin on his entering school... 
religious faith, and the idea of God, 
must be replaced by science, and 
the idea of the machine, which man 
creates with his own hands.” The 
Soviet child, moreover, must “active- 
ly combat the religious tendencies 
of his family and his surround- 
ings.” The “Educational Workers’ 
International,” in its official organ, 
Pravda, applauds the maxim, “The 
teaching of religion is the greatest 
crime against the child.” The same 
paper continually suggests methods 
of eradicating religion from the 
minds of children. And yet there 
has been an entente between the 
communists of Moscow and those 
of London. The members in Lon- 
don have evidently taken a leaf 
from the book of their Muscovite 
comrades, for we find them reiterat- 
ing the slogan, “Religion is the 
opium of the people.” 


ATURALLY, the attack on reli- 

gion is supplemented by an 
assault upon morality. Let us quote 
from The Tablet article: 

“Madame Smidovich, writing in 
the Government paper, Pravda, has 
explained that ‘where a Proletcult 
school is established the boys and 
girls are taught that everything is 
allowed.’ As might be expected, 
the Soviet maternity hospitals are 
full of school-girl patients; and the 
Government organ, Pravda, has had 
to chronicle an increase in the cus- 
tom ‘of practising abortion among 
quite young children.’ Even Mr. H. 
G. Wells was appalled at the moral 
condition of the young people reared 
on the New Learning. A member 
of the Soviet League of Youth has 
asserted that morality must ‘be 
trampled underfoot.’ This tram- 























pling is carried on, in Soviet Russia, 
by posters and representations of an 
indescribable nature. The English 
‘Young Comrades’ League’ has de- 
clared its intention to apply ‘Lenin’s 
leads and slogans to the youth ques- 
tion in Great Britain’; and Lenin 
affirmed that ‘we deny all morality 
taken from superhuman concep- 
tions .. . We say that this is a de- 
ception and a mockery.’ The Prolet- 
cult also involves the 
Children De- destruction of the 
stroying the family. “We must 
Family. remove the children 
from the baneful in- 
fluence of the family,’ writes a 
Proletcult expert, Madame Liliana. 
‘We have the children’s organiza- 
tion destroying, with its little hands, 
the family organization,’ writes 
Bukharin. The system, in action, 
was observed by Mr. Bertrand Rus- 
sell during his visit to Soviet Rus- 
sia. “The whole temper of the 
authorities,’ he wrote, ‘seemed to be 
directed to breaking the link be- 
tween the mother and child.’ 

“The practical results of seven 
years of this system, on the Soviet 
children, were described in 1925 by 
the Soviet Minister of Education. 
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The Minister found ‘a dark sea of 
child misery and suffering, which 
drives children into vice, crime and 
a hatred of society.” An American 
visitor records, in the Journal of the 
National Geographical Society of 
Washington, that last year, in Mos- 
cow alone, there were 200,000 to 
300,000 homeless children (so well 
has the home been destroyed), 
‘pariahs of the social order, ragged, 
sooty-faced from sleeping in the 
embers of street-repair furnaces, 
dirty, diseased, dope-poisoned, and 
degenerate.’ ” 

In spite of all these enormities, 
we find the ultra “liberals” here and 
in England protesting, in the sacred 
name of tolerance, against the breach 
between Great Britain and the 
Soviets. 

It was a mistake for a civilized 
nation to engage in any kind of 
compact with the murderers and 
barbarians of Moscow. Fortunately 
our own government maintains its 
aloofness. It is a pity that we have 
not dealt with Mexico as with Mos- 
cow. There seems to be nothing to 
do but wait until the Soviet mad- 
ness, like the Mexican madness, 
runs its course. 








Recent Events. 


A CaTHOLIC NATIONAL SHRINE IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MEMORIAL services were held at 
Old St. Mary’s Church in Philadel- 
phia on July 4th to honor the mem- 
ory of the dead who lie buried in its 
graveyard: Commodore John Barry, 
Father of the American Navy, 
George Meade, Soldier, Thomas 
FitzSimons, a signer of the Consti- 
tution, Gen. Stephen Moylan, aid-de- 
camp to Washington, and Matthew 
Carey, leading publisher of the early 
years of the Republic. This forms 
an honorable roster of names, and 
the fact that this group of distin- 
guished Americans is entombed 
within the precincts of Old St. 
Mary’s would be enough to make it 
a famous National Shrine. But there 
are associations surrounding this 
church more than a century and a 
half old, that should endear it to the 
hearts of all American Christians. 

A tablet on the outer wall of the 
church front declares that: “In this 
Church on the 4th of July, 1779, 
was held the first public-religious 
commemoration of the Declaration 
of Independence. In attendance at 
the Holy Mass then sung, were the 
Continental Congress, the President, 
and the official heads of the new 
Government, the Officers of the 
Army and Navy, and the French 
and Spanish Ministers.” Two years 
later, at the end of the War, as the 
tablet goes on to narrate, “Follow- 
ing the surrender of the British 
under Cornwallis to Washington at 
Yorktown, the Armies of the Re- 
public and of France, joined in a 
Solemn Mass of Thanksgiving, and 


the conquered flags of Great Britain 
were laid upon the Altar steps of 
this old Church of St. Mary, No- 
vember 4, 1781.” 

In the address of the Hon. Michael 
J. Ryan on July 4th, he called atten- 
tion to the fact that St. Mary’s is 
older than the Government of the 
United States; it goes back to 1763. 
At least four times, he said, between 
1776 and 1781, the Continental Con- 
gress came there officially to attend 
services. A fund is being raised to 
restore and improve this old church 
and graveyard. 





on 
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New EbiTor or THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
REVIEW. 


BEGINNING with its July issue The 
American Ecclesiastical Review, a 
monthly magazine chiefly for the 
clergy, came under the editorship of 
the Rev. Dr. William J. Kerby. Dr. 
Kerby is well known to readers of 
THe CaTHOLIC WorLD; he has been 
an esteemed contributor to its pages 
for many years. Besides, his long 
association with the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities, his 
lectures on social and economic 
questions, his retreats, have won 
him a wide circle of friends among 
both the clergy and the laity. Dr. 
Kerby studied at Bonn and Berlin, 
and has a doctorate in political and 
social science from Louvain. Since 
1906 he has been Professor of Soci- 
ology in the Catholic University at 
Washington. 

The Rev. Herman J. Heuser, D.D., 
the retiring editor, resigned because 
of infirmities brought on by a zeal- 




















ous ministry of teaching and writ- 
ing since his ordination just over 
fifty years ago. He founded The 
American Ecclesiastical Review, 
wrote books on The Sacrament of 
Penance, on Bible Study, on Reli- 
gious Life, and contributed to The 
Catholic Encyclopedia, and various 
Catholic periodicals. It was Dr. 
Heuser who first made known 
Canon Sheehan to American read- 
ers, and after the Canon’s death he 
wrote his biography. He has been 
on the faculty of St. Charles Semi- 
nary, Overbrook, Pa., since his or- 
dination. 

Associated with Father Heuser in 
conducting The Ecclesiastical Re- 
view for many years was the la- 
mented Rev. Francis Siegfried, who 
died in June. The author of Es- 
sentialia Philosophiz, and like his 
friend a professor in Overbrook 
Seminary, Father Siegfried was the 
highest type of student priest, one 
devoted to the highest intellectual 
ideals of the American clergy. To- 
gether in their work on the Review, 
they have probably done more than 
any other single influence to raise 
the intellectual standards of the 
priesthood in this country. 


<> 
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MODERNISM IN THE RUSSIAN 
OrtTHODOX CHURCH. 


In these notes for October, 1926 
(page 122), mention was made of 
the increasing discord in the Ortho- 
dox Church: Metropolitan Antonius 
who resides in Karlovatz in Jugo- 
slavia, was given jurisdiction over 
the Balkans and Palestine, and Met- 
ropolitan Eulogius was recognized 
in Russia and in the rest of Western 
Europe. The former at that time was 
accused of heresy because of his 
views on Original Sin and the Re- 
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demption. Now he has brought coun- 
tercharges of Modernism against 
Eulogius in a letter signed by 
himself, an archbishop and five 
bishops. Eulogius is accused of per- 
mitting the introduction of new dog- 
matic teachings, one of the most im- 
portant innovations being a strange 
concept of the Wisdom of God, 
which is proclaimed as the feminine 
principle in the Godhead. Without 
a definite center of unity to which 
they can appeal, and without an 
infallible authority to decide the 
points at issue, not much practical 
good can come of the charges and 
countercharges in this large sec- 
tion of the Christian Church. 





<i 
~< 


AN AMERICAN BISHOP FOR CHINA, 


DetAILs have only recently been 
received of the consecration of 
Bishop James E. Walsh on May 22d, 
on Sancian Island, off the coast of 
China. Bishop Walsh is from the 
American Foreign Mission Semi- 
nary at Maryknoll, N. Y. He is the 
first American-born bishop for 
China. The American missionary 
chose to be consecrated on the is- 
land of Sancian where St. Francis 
Xavier died, and where he was first 
buried, for he wanted the pioneer 
Apostle of the Indies to obtain many 
blessings for him and his work. 
There was a great gathering of 
many different nations at the cere- 
mony; priests, Sisters, Brothers, and 
laymen; the Chinese predominated, 
and there were Jesuits from Ireland 
and Portugal, Dominicans from 
America, Germany, and Spain, Ital- 
ian Salesians, priests from the fa- 
mous Paris Seminary and from 
Maryknoll. Sisters from China and 
Japan, the United States and Can- 
ada, France and Italy, mingled in 
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the crowds. It was a splendid illus- 
tration of the Catholicity of the 
Church. 

Bishop Fourquet was the conse- 
crating prelate, assisted by Bishops 
Nunes and Valtorta. The servers 
were Chinese seminarians from 
Kongmoon. Father Yim, a Chinese 
seminary professor from Macao, de- 
livered the sermon. After the cere- 
mony many strings of firecrackers 
were set off, and then the dignita- 
ries and the people paid a visit to the 
little memorial chapel where St. 
Francis was formerly buried; the 
relic of the Apostle was venerated 
and the new Bishop gave Benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament. 


i 
>. 





CANADIAN JUBILEE OF CON- 
FEDERATION. 


DurinG the first three days of 
July, Canada celebrated the sixtieth 
anniversary of the Confederation of 
the various provinces into one Do- 
minion. Parliament Hill in Ottawa 
was the scene of most of the exer- 
cises the first day. The ceremonies 
began with the dedication of a new 
carillon installed in the Peace Tower 
above the Parliament Building, 
after which the bells rang out with 
patriotic airs carried by radio to 
all parts of the country. The Prime 
Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, brief- 
ly sketched the formation of the 
Confederation; a telegram of con- 
gratulation from King George of 
England called attention to the fact 
that since the formation of the Con- 
federation the boundaries of Canada 
have extended ten-fold, and its Gov- 
ernments are now responsible for 
nearly 10,000,000 inhabitants. 

One item on the program of the 
day was the reading of an Ode to 
Canada by Miss Margaret Anglin, 
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well known on the American stage. 
She is a Canadian, however, the 
daughter of the late Speaker of the 
Canadian House of Representatives. 
In the evening, an elaborate histori- 
cal pageant was witnessed by im- 
mense crowds; floats depicting step 
by step the development of the coun- 
try from the earliest days passed 
in review. The Governor General 
and his wife, Viscount and Viscount- 
ess Willingdon, presided during the 
celebrations; the United States Min- 
ister to Canada, Hori. William Phil- 
lips, recently appointed, likewise 
took part. The following day, Col. 
Lindbergh arrived in his Spirit of 
St. Louis, and received a tumultuous 
welcome. He remained and had a 
prominent share in the celebrations 
of the succeeding days. The domi- 
nant note in the messages and 
speeches was the necessity for codp- 
eration and the spirit of unity. 


-— 
— 





An Honor FOR THE RECTOR OF 
LOUVAIN. 


THE University of Louvain is one 


of the world’s great schools. Since 
the War, Americans have shown 
a large and practical interest in this 
center of learning. Louvain has now 
celebrated the 500th anniversary of 
its foundation. Our Holy Father 
the Pope has chosen the occasion to 
raise its Rector to episcopal rank. 
Msgr. Paulin Ladeuze has been 
associated with the University since 
1898 when he received a Doctorate 
for a scholarly work on early mo- 
nasticism. Later he became Profes- 
sor of New Testament Exegesis, Pa- 
trology, and Coptic Literature, a 
combination of subjects which tes- 
tifies to his deep learning. Since 
1909 he has been Rector of the Uni- 
versity and he has manifested rare 

















administrative ability throughout a 
most trying period in the history of 
the school. Bishop Ladeuze has 
been to the United States in the in- 
terests of the University. His friends 
and admirers are justly proud of 
the honor which has been bestowed 
upon him. On the two days actual- 
ly given to the celebration of the 
anniversary, there was a brilliant 
gathering at Louvain: Their Majes- 
ties, the King and Queen of the Bel- 
gians, numerous members of the 
hierarchy, delegates from 188 uni- 
versities and institutes, including 
the Presidents of Columbia, Johns 
Hopkins, and Pennsylvania Univer- 
sities. Over a hundred honorary 
degrees were conferred. Upon King 
Albert was bestowed the Doctorate 
in Social and Political Sciences, his 
Queen was made a Doctor of Medi- 
cine; before her marriage she had 
assisted in the clinic of her father, 
Prince Theodore of Bavaria, who 
was a renowned oculist. Three 
members of the American hierarchy 
received Doctorates in Theology: 
Archbishop Dowling, and Bishops 
Lawler and Murray. 

In the evening the University 
Library, destroyed during the War, 
was reopened. The “American Li- 
brary,” not yet completed, but one 
aisle of which is in use, will be 
opened with appropriate ceremonies 
when it is finished, and the event 
promises to be dominantly Ameri- 
can in character. 





BLESSED SACRAMENT PROCESSION IN 
SCOTLAND. 


Since the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill was passed last year (see CaTH- 
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otic Wor.p, February, 1927, p. 
698; April, 1927, p. 77), the Sacred 
Host may be carried in solemn 
procession in Great Britain. Cath- 
olics have taken advantage of this 
new “liberty.” The London Uni- 
verse reports a remarkable gather- 
ing of 60,000 Scottish Catholics 
at Carfin, the “Lourdes” of Scot- 
land. They came from Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and half a dozen other 
cities, on the Feast of Corpus Christi. 
Fourteen loud speakers enabled 
the whole of the enormous crowd 
to take part simultaneously in 
all the prayers and hymns. On 
an altar erected on the site of the 
proposed grotto church Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament was given. 
After the procession had traversed 
the whole of the grotto grounds it 
returned to the Church of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier “where many services of 
Benediction were celebrated as the 
church filled and emptied and filled 
again during the evening.” 


~~ 
——- 





AIRPLANES FOR MISSIONARIES. 


WHILE the whole world is talking 
about the recent trans-Atlantic and 
trans-Pacific flights by American 
aviators, it is interesting to note 
that another use may be made of 
airplanes than to carry passengers 
and mail and possibly freight. A 
Catholic priest in Germany has ob- 
tained a license as an air pilot and 
at a convention in Berlin of the 
Catholic Missionary Society, he made 
an appeal for funds to buy planes. 
The Society voted to acquire a fleet, 
in order to provide a speedy means 
of communication in missionary 
work. 








Our Contributors. 


Rev. Epwarp Hawks (“The 
World Conference on Faith and 
Order”) is the Rector of the Church 
of St. Joan of Arc, Philadelphia. 
A convert from Anglicanism, he has 
told us something of his early reli- 
gious life in his interesting memoir 
of Msgr. McGarvey, which appeared 
in THe CatTHoLic Wor tp for April, 
1925. 


Rev. Epwarp F. Garescueé, S.J. 
(“The Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado”), at present editor of Hospital 
Progress, is increasingly active in a 
literary way. He has recently pub- 
lished another book, Mirrors of God, 
destined to be as widely read as its 
predecessors. 


Jues-Bois (“The Spiritual Trag- 
edy in France”), one of our most 
distinguished contributors, whose 
psychological studies have keenly 
interested our readers, gives us a 
penetrating portrait of Pius XI., in 
his relations with France. 


Rev. Witt W. WHALEN (“The 
Deserter”) is a secular priest of the 
diocese of Harrisburg, for many 
years in charge of the old Jesuit 
Mission at Orrtanna, Pa. A free 
lance writer of novels, short stories, 
plays, vaudeville sketches, and movie 
scenarios, he is also one of the fea- 
tured writers of The Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review. His interest in the 
white squaw, Mary Jemison, has 
given him a considerable reputa- 
tion among historians. Father 
Whalen’s literary output is prodi- 
gious. This is his first contribution 
to THe CATHOLIC WORLD. 


FraNK B. SUMMERVILLE (“Sum- 
mer Evening”) is a new contributor, 
a resident of Cambridge, Ohio, whose 
poetic gift will appeal to our readers. 


THEODORE Maynarp (“A Chapter 
from an Unwritten Autobiography.” 
Part II.), the first chapters of whose 
unusual life story occasioned much 
favorable comment last month, con- 
tinues it in this number. Mr. May- 
nard advises us that he has severed 
his connection with St. John’s Col- 
lege, Brooklyn, and is now on the 
faculty of the graduate school of 
Fordham University. 


H. B. L. HuGHes (“Giosué Borsi”), 
an English convert, living in Flor- 
ence, Italy, where he is a teacher in 
the British Institute, will be remem- 
bered as the author of “The Cath- 
olic Spirit in Current Italian Litera- 
ture” in our July, 1925, issue. 


Rev. F, J. Ketty, Px.D., Mus.D. 
(“Primitive Christian Life and Char- 
acter”), is Professor of Gregorian 
Chant and Organist in the Sacred 
Heart Seminary, Detroit, and has 
been a frequent contributor to THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLp and other periodi- 
cals. 


Rev. Mark O’Byrne, C.C. (“Caught 
in a Net”), a new contributor, is an 
Irish priest, born in New Ross, Co. 
Wexford, and at present laboring in 
Askamore in that county. He took 
a prominent part in the Gaelic Re- 
vival Movement, was a well-known 
contributor on national and social 
questions to The United Irishman, 
and later turned to writing sketches 














and short stories of Irish life, many 
of which have been published in 
book form. 


‘ 

HucH ALLEN (“Cooks I Have 

Loved, and Others”), always a fav- 

orite with our readers, is a contrib- 

utor to many Catholic periodicals. 

Mr. Allen is a lawyer by profession 
and resides in New York City. 


JoHN HANLON (“Medicine”) is a 
Canadian poet who is no stranger 
to our readers. His verse, con- 
tributed to various periodicals, has 
been collected and published in 
book form, by the Ryerson Press, 
with the title Songs. 


J. M. Struart-Youne (“My Friend, 
Francis Thompson”) is an English- 
man, a writer of lyrics, who now 
makes his home in Onitsha, South- 
ern Nigeria, W. C. Africa, where 
there is a strong Catholic commu- 
nity. Mr. Stuart-Young knew per- 
sonally many of England’s late lit- 
erary lights, and writes from a rich 
literary background. This is his 
first appearance in our pages. 


ANNA McCLure SHOLL (“William 
Blake”), whose frequent contribu- 
tions of prose and verse never fail 
to interest our readers, makes her 
headquarters at the National Arts 
Club, New York City. Miss Sholl 
is the author of many novels, and 
has been at different times on the 
staff of the New York Commercial 
Advertiser, a contributor to “The 
Library of the World’s Best Litera- 
ture,” and art editor of the “suc- 
cess” Library. 


FercaAL McGratn, SJ. (“The 
Banker”), is an Irish Jesuit who 
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entered the Society of Jesus in 1913 
and has since been a Professor at 
Belvedere and Clongowes Wood Col- 
leges. He is an alumnus of the lat- 
ter and of the National University 
of Ireland, at both of which he won 
many honors. Mr. McGrath is the 
author of many successful juve- 
niles, and a contributor to all the 
better class Irish periodicals. He is 
a newcomer to THE CaTHOLIc 
WoOnrLp. 


CATHERINE PARMENTER (“The 
Deaf Child”) is the second genera- 
tion of her family to be numbered 
among our contributors. We erro- 
neously announced her in these col- 
umns as the niece of Christine 
Whiting Parmenter, whereas she is 
her daughter, one of which, her 
mother protests, she does not want 
to be robbed. 


P. J. SmytH (“Ordeal of the 
King”), a contributor to our pages 
for the past twenty-five years, is an 
Irishman, resident in Chicago. His 
last article, “Shakespeare the Gael,” 
was published in our November 
issue. 


Grace F. SHEPARD (“Bird Ways”), 
whose last contribution was pub- 
lished in August, 1926, is Professor 
of English at Wheaton College, Nor- 
ton, Mass. She confesses to a pas- 
sion for history and has traveled ex- 
tensively even to far Africa, in pur- 
suit of its deeper appreciation. 


ELEANOR RoGers Cox (“O Ice-Cold 
Loveliness of Winter Waters”) 
gives us another of the charming 
poems we have come to expect from 
her. She is too well known to our 
readers to need further comment. 











Mew Books. 


Revolt in the Desert. By T. E. Lawrence.—In China. By Abel Bonnard.— 
The Revolt of Asia. By Upton Close (Josef Washington Hall).—In the Name of 
Liberty. By William Bourke Cockran.—Universal Knowledge. Vol. I.—The 
Theology of St. Paul. By Fernand Prat, S.J——History of Medieval Philosophy. 
By Maurice De Wulf.—The Catholic Church and History. By Hilaire Belloc.— 
Pocket Oxford Dictionary. American Edition. Revised by George Van Santvoord. 
—An Outline of the History of Christian Literature. By George L. Hurst.—Fifty 
Years in Conflict and Triumph.—Charcoal and Chalk. By Virginia McCormick.— 
Early Life and Letters of John Morley. By F. W. Hirst.—Ironical Tales. By Law- 




















Revolt in the Desert. By T. E. Law- 
rence. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $3.00. 

In China. By Abel Bonnard. Trans- 
lated by Veronica Lucas. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50. 

The Revolt of Asia. By Upton Close 


(Josef Washington Hall). New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50. 


Of these three books on Asia that 
of T. E. Lawrence is perhaps at- 
tracting most attention. From the 
author’s foreword we learn that the 
present book is an abridgment of 
his larger work printed earlier in 
Oxford. After reading the abridg- 
ment one cannot but desire to read 
and possess the unabridged work. 

The author has given us a mar- 
velous story of the revolt of the 
Arabs under Hussein, the Grand 
Sheriff of Mecca, and Feisal, his son, 
against Turkish dominion. The 
success of this revolt, a most inter- 
esting episode of the Great War, 
which culminated in the capture of 
Damascus, was, however, primarily 
due to the tactful organization and 
peerless leadership of a young Brit- 
ish archeologist, T. E. Lawrence 
himself. For two years this clean 
shaven, delicate Englishman, clad 


rence Housman.—Shorter Notices.—Foreign Publications. 








in his distinct white Arab garb, 
lived the life of a leader of irregular 
Bedouin cavalry. Surrounded by a 
bodyguard of brigands and assas- 
sins, this mysterious giaour un- 
ceasingly fought the Turks with in- 
domitable energy and boundless zeal 
for the glory of England and the 
safety of the British Empire. He 
was eminently qualified for the 
unique rdéle he was to play, for he 
knew Arabic very well and was in- 
timately acquainted with the Near 
East before the outbreak of the 
Great War. Thus his narration ac- 
quires exceptional value and au- 
thority. 

The Orient exerts a magic in- 
fluence on the Western mind. The 
mystery of the desert draws one like 
a magnet. The picturesque cos- 
tumes of the nomads, their fantas- 
tically caparisoned camels, _ the 
ships of the desert, their exotic 
customs, fire the imagination which 
transforms the tawdry reality of the 
tedious and lonesome Arabic life 
into a perfumed paradise. Those 
readers of Lawrence’s writings who 
have never been in the Near East 
are destined to be disabused. They 
will be given the naked and un- 
varnished truth. The narrative is 





















frequently grimly realistic. It is an 
epos of hatred and _ bloodshed, 
cowardice and treachery, courage 
and devotion, suffering and pain. 
One is confronted with the frowzy 
and lousy life of the battling Arab 
irregulars, exposed to the extremes 
of a sizzling, stifling, almost un- 
endurable heat and of the bitterly 
cold, penetrating blasts, blowing 
death from the bleak Asiatic high- 
lands. This is a story of a struggle 
in the fetid atmosphere of roasting 
sheep, human perspiration, and 
camel dung. Lawrence’s book is a 
worthy sequel to the writings of 
Palgrave, Doughty, Burton, and 
Gertrude Bell. It possesses an en- 
during and permanent value. 

The beautifully written travel 
book of M. Abel Bonnard has re- 
ceived the Grand Literary Prize 
awarded by the French Academy. 
The translator has succeeded in pre- 
serving much of the raciness of the 
original exquisite French prose. 
The book contains the author’s im- 
pressions and observations recorded 
during a visit to China in 1920-1921. 
He writes that he arrived in Peking 
in company with M. Paul Painlevé 
who headed a French Mission to the 
Chinese Government. He had also 
been associated in the welcome ac- 
corded to the Mission, hence he 
could avail himself of opportunities 
not accessible to ordinary tourists. 
He gives us very precise and re- 
markably detailed and faithful de- 
scriptions of Chinese life in Peking, 
the ancient capital of the Celestial 
Empire. The author’s observations 
on the political situation in China 
interest us more owing to the 
troubled conditions prevailing there 
to-day. He wrote that China was 
on the brink of a precipice. The 
West had communicated its devour- 
ing fever to the East, where the 
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young people are far less interested 
in the spiritual standpoint of the 
West than in the secret of its power, 
which they hope to obtain for them- 
selves. Until then the Chinese had 
not produced the men capable of 
dealing with the alarming situation, 
hence the author is of the opinion 
that the Chinese political turmoil 
will end in the foundation of a new 
dynasty. In 1920 the Bolshevists 
were making every effort to induce 
the Chinese Government to dispute 
the privileges held by foreigners. 

M. Bonnard noted that anarchy 
was spreading everywhere. The 
property of foreigners would be at- 
tacked sooner or later, and their 
lives would be endangered. We see 
that he quite accurately foretold the 
present state of China. His book 
greatly aids one in understanding 
the development of the anti-foreign 
agitations and the present attitude 
of the Chinese towards the West. 

The startling book of Upton Close 
gives us further insight into the 
Chinese situation. He maintains 
that not only China, but all Asia 
has revolted and is determined defi- 
nitely and unreservedly to throw 
off the dominance of the West. 
From the Philippines to Egypt he 
finds the same unrest, the same 
preparation for complete independ- 
ence. For the past ten years the 
author has been intimately asso- 
ciated with men and movements in 
the Far East. The information 
packed in his book was obtained in 
the course of journeys totalling 
twenty thousand miles. 

He gives an important chapter 
on how the White Man came to 
dominate all the inhabitants of 
Asia. He also shows how the White 
Man lost that dominion. He is con- 
vinced that the supremacy of the 
West is irretrievably lost. He says 
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Soviet Russia has brought the era 
of domination by the white race to 
its end. Russian officers have 
trained the Chinese Nationalist 
armies. Russia helped Turkey to 
win complete independence and 
aided Afghanistan in repulsing the 
British. No doubt after the recent 
occurrences in London the Soviets 
will continue their attempt to de- 
stroy the British Empire. 

The Philippines are also involved 
in the revolt of Asia. Upton Close 
holds that the United States is con- 
fronted with three alternatives: the 
admission of the Filipinos to the 
union, granting them independence, 
or tyrannizing them. They are able 
to govern themselves, hence the 
author inclines toward granting 
them complete freedom. He holds 
that America is the only power that 
may resist the passing of white 
dominance. But the end has come, 
if the White Man resists he will de- 
stroy both the West and the East. 
The wisest course to be pursued by 
both is to let live and live. 

J.J.R. 


In the Name of Liberty. Selected 
Addresses. By William Bourke 
Cockran. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $5.00. 

These eighteen selected addresses 
covering a period from Mr. Cock- 
ran’s famous oration on Sound 
Money in 1896, up to 1923 when he 
spoke on Farm Credits in Congress 
within twelve hours of his death, 
give the reader admirable samples 
of his method and style upon all 
manner of subjects. While he was 
an orator and a rhetorician, he was 
at the same time a close thinker 
who used words with the realization 
of their full value. He never in- 
dulged in mere rhetoric. In read- 
ing these speeches we are reminded 
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by way of contrast, that at this hour 
the star of oratory burns low upon 
the horizon behind dun clouds. Mr. 
Cockran was par excellence the 
orator, and the matter-of-fact talker 
is now in the ascendant. The rea- 
son is not far to seek. The entire 
background of life has changed. 
The classical ideal has disappeared, 
and the rich traditions of the past 
no longer have a place as formative 
influences in modern life. Oratory 
was once regarded as one of the 
high arts; it has become as strange 
to the present generation as the 
stock and the flowered waistcoat in 
male apparel. 

The roots of Mr. Bourke Cock- 
ran’s culture were deep in the old 
tradition, with no uncertain stand- 
ard of principle, and with a pro- 
found spiritual background. With 
his rich gift of speech, a natural en- 
dowment as well as a cultivated art, 
he made the spoken word vivid with 
rhetoric, charged it with passion 
and eloquence, and fashioned it into 
an instrument of persuasion to 
move and convince his fellow men. 
A man of intense self-persuasion, he 
entered upon whatsoever cause he 
espoused with passionate sincerity, 
and the unshakable conviction of 
its justice and reasonableness. 
Varied as they are, there is a 
unity of theme in these addresses, 
love of truth and passion for human 
liberty. Whether his subject was 
political, economic, historical or re- 
ligious, the speaker’s fundamental 
thought was that civilization—in its 
highest expression the fullness of 
freedom—was based upon truth, 
the truth that alone makes us free. 
We may not accept all of Mr. 
Cockran’s conclusions, nor see eye 
to eye with him in all his eco- 
nomical and political views, nor be- 
lieve with him in all of his prog- 




















nostications as to the course of 
events, but we may not dispute the 
earnestness of his purpose, the 
soundness of his principles, and the 
wholesomeness of the great ques- 
tions dear to his heart. As the 
editor of the collection says in his 
introduction, “While much of his 
speaking was political in character, 
his chief enthusiasms centered upon 
three great themes: The Irish race, 
the Roman Catholic religion, and 
the ideal of Liberty.” To the 
presentation and defense of these, 
he gave unstintingly of his time and 
his genius. Cc. B. P. 


Universal Knowledge. Edited by Ed- 
ward A. Pace, Ph.D., D.D., 
Thomas J. Shahan, D.D., Condé 
B. Pallen, Ph.D., LL.D., James J. 
Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., and John J. 
Wynne, S.J., S.T.D. New York: 
Universal Knowledge Foundation, 
Inc. 12 vols. Vol. I. 

“You didn’t say a single word the 
whole evening,” says the indignant 
lady of the advertisement to her 
still taciturn husband, as they drive 
homeward. Had he read only the 
first volume of this book of knowl- 
edge, never would she have been 
compelled to hurl such an accusa- 
tion at him. True, he would have 
been compelled to converse on top- 
ics beginning with “A.” But with 
the wealth of these he could have 
led the conversation everywhither; 
brought in Adamses innumerable, 
adenoids, apologetics, Arabia, the 
Arctic regions, the aye-aye bird, and 
finally azurite, and scintillated in 
them all. The subjects under the 
letter “A,” which constitute the 
first volume, are alone enough for 
the conversations of a lifetime, for 
as the columns number 1,684, the 
subjects must be well over 10,000. 
The editors have striven, as they 
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tell us in the preface, to avoid over 
learned and technical exposition, 
prejudiced treatment of contro- 
verted matters, and obsolete sub- 
jects. They have aimed at compact 
accuracy, expanding when the im- 
portance of the subject calls for 
more detailed explanation. For ex- 
ample, there are long articles on 
apologetics, aviation, archzology, 
and architecture. The latter three 
are also well illustrated, and in gen- 
eral, twelve good maps with ninety 
illustrations illuminate the text of 
the book. 

In all the important articles, a list 
of additional sources of information 
on that particular subject is ap- 
pended to the article itself. Of 
course we are still in the time of 
anticipations and auguries, not of 
congratulations, for there are eleven 
volumes yet to follow. But if the 
high standard set in the first volume 
is maintained, Father Wynne and 
his Associate Editors of the En- 
cyclopedia will have added another 
monument more lasting than bronze 
to the one they have already built. 
What is done is evidence of the im- 
mense and painstaking care with 
which they are fulfilling a toilsome 
and unusually thankless task. More- 
over, it allows us still to be proud of 
our Catholic scholarship, solid, ac- 
curate, and universal as the name 
of Catholic demands. J. M. P. 


The Theology of Saint Paul, By Fer- - 
nand Prat, S.J. Translated from 
the eleventh French Edition by 
John L. Stoddard. New York: 
Benziger Bros. Vol. I. $5.25. 
This noble monument of Catholic 

French scholarship hardly needs 

any further recommendation as it 

has endeared itself for many years 
to students of the New Testament of 
every denomination and every na- 
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tionality. It is in every respect the 
best work in existence on this sub- 
ject and marks a great step towards 
the fulfillment of a serious desider- 
atum in Catholic Biblical studies, 
namely a general theology of the 
New Testament. No student who 
desires to penetrate the vast field of 
the Pauline world of thought, 
should be without this standard 
work of Prat. The English-speak- 
ing student will be most grateful 
that its contents are made more ac- 
cessible to him by Stoddard’s 
translation although the original is 
in many instances clearer than the 
English rendering. 

The present book is the first of 
the two volumes which are to em- 
brace the entire work of Prat. For 
the Greek text of St. Paul the edi- 
tion of Nestle is used, although that 
of Vogels would be preferable. An 
excellent introduction informs us 
first about the method followed in 
Prat’s work. 

“The first (part)—which is rep- 
resented in Vol. I.—will restore the 
teachings of the Apostle to the place 
where they naturally belong, and 
will try . . . to make evident the 
ever-ascending evolution of his 
thought” (page 3). “In the second 
part—which will be Vol. Il.—we 
shall endeavor to give a general 
view of the theology of the great 
Apostle, to discover its dominant 
idea, to note its continuity and 
growth, and to follow its ramifica- 
tions” (page 3). Further introduc- 
tory chapters treat the “authentic 
Epistles” of St. Paul, the discourses 
of the Acts and especially the milieu 
in which the Apostle was raised in 
Tarsus as well as in Jerusalem. 
Prat refuses to believe that Paul’s 
education in Tarsus made “a deep 
impression upon his mind” (page 
15). Here we cannot agree. Bult- 
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mann (Der Stil der paulinischen 
Tredigt und die Kynisch-stoische 
Diatribe, 1910) has proved—no mat- 
ter how much exaggeration one may 
discover in his treatise—that St. 
Paul’s style resembles that of the 
stoic Diatribe so strongly that an in- 
terrelation cannot be denied. Hence 
the statement should be modified 
that Jerusalem (i.e., Jerusalem 
alone) “was the fatherland of his 
soul and his intelligence as much 
as, or more than, that of his heart” 
(page 18). In medio stat virtus. It 
seems that both, the Hellenic and 
Jewish world of thought, had an in- 
fluence on St. Paul’s mind. 

The main treatise of the volume 
is divided into six books, which are 
an analysis of the Epistles. Then 
follow “detached notes” which rep- 
resent most valuable essays on the 
outstanding Pauline problems, all of 
which are treated with rare frank- 
ness and prudence. Here is the 
example of the Parousia. The au- 
thor states unhesitatingly: “It is an 
undeniable fact that the Christians 
of the apostolic age believed that 
they were approaching the end of 
the world” (page 75). The ques- 
tion arises: “Did Paul share the 
common illusion?” (page 75). Prat 
answers: “In principle there is 
nothing to prevent his having done 
so... The essential thing is that he 
should not teach error... Paul... 
does not teach that the world is 
about to end” (page 75). If the au- 
thor interprets the great passage, 
Phil., ii., 6 thus: “Christ, pre-existing 
in the form of God and being, there- 
fore, God, when he thought of _be- 
coming man, did not consider the 
divine honours to which he was en- 
titled as a possession which he had 
to guard jealously” (page 319), he 
does full justice to the term mor- 
phe-form-nature, but not to the pro- 

















verbial Greek expression for “he did 
not believe it a robbery.” The Fa- 
thers are here very emphatic in tak- 
ing the phrase as an expression of 
the fact, that Christ did not claim 
His divinity unjustly, “he did not 
rob it, but had it by nature.” 

One may disagree with Prat in 
details, but the work as a whole is 
a classic. H. 8. 


History of Medieval Philosophy. 
By Maurice De Wulf. Translated 
by Ernest C. Messenger, Ph.D. 
New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. Vol II. $4.50. 

This second volume of Professor 
De Wulf’s History of Medizxval 
Philosophy extends from _ St. 
Thomas Aquinas to the end of the 
sixteenth century. It is a veritable 
storehouse of information on its 
subject, and the bibliographical 
lists appended to the chapters en- 
hance the value of the volume 
enormously, for the author in men- 
tioning works for further study fre- 
quently adds a brief critical ap- 
praisal of their worth. The opening 
chapter describes the philosophy 
and thought of St. Thomas accord- 
ing to the historic method. For the 
Angelic Doctor the intelligence is the 
noblest faculty and chief endow- 
ment of man. “No scholastic phi- 
losopher [sic] is more intellectual- 
ist, more ‘noe-centric’ than that 
[sic] of Thomas Aquinas” (page 25). 
He abandons many of the views 
dear to St. Augustine, and elabo- 
rates concepts of his own, which are 
fiercely contested by his rivals, and 
condemned more than once even by 
his own Dominican brethren. 

Robert Kilwardby, a Dominican 
friar and Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, from 1272 till his death, was 
one of the most vehement opponents 
of Thomism. In describing these 
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somewhat surprising episodes the 
author uses one sentence which we 
should much wish to see deleted— 
“the Bishop of Paris,” he says, “was 
engaged in intrigues in the Roman 
curia during the vacancy in the 


Apostolic See” (page 4). It may be 
so; but as this alleged fact has no 
bearing whatsoever on the history 
of philosophy it would be better and 
more graceful to suppress it. Other 
notable thinkers of the day did not 
accept the thomistic synthesis 
either, but were more eager to blaze 
out independent trails for them- 
selves than to criticize their con- 
temporary. To this class belong 
Godfrey of Fontaines and Henry of 
Ghent. But unquestionably after 
St. Thomas himself the acutest 
and most original thinker of these 
times is Duns Scotus. Up to quite 
recent years he was also considered 
an extraordinarily prolific writer. 
But modern authorities such as 
Longpré, Pelster and others are 
convinced that a very large body of 
work hitherto attributed to the 
Subtle Doctor comes from other 
hands. Scotus upholds the primacy 
of the will rather than that of the 
intelligence, and he holds that the 
nobility of the soul rests on willing 
rather than on knowing. His phi- 
losophy, says our author, is an 
original and vigorous form of 
Scholasticism, strongly tinctured 
with metaphysics; a homogeneous 
synthesis in which everything is 
unified in a striking manner. 

We turn with curiosity to Pro- 
fessor De Wulf’s pronouncement on 
Roger Bacon. To the “popular” 
and non-Catholic historian, John 
Richard Green for instance, Roger 
Bacon is the classic example of the 
scientific worker discouraged, Kept 
down, “sat upon” by jealous au- 
thority and pretentious ignorance, 
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the man centuries in advance of his 
time of whom the world and more 
especially the medieval church was 
not worthy! Third-rate encyclo- 
pedias, whose unsigned articles are 
a rehash of bigotry, ignorance and 
falsehood, grow lyric over the un- 
speakable trials of this “Martyr of 
Science” and victim of ecclesiastical 
aggression. Only quite lately have 
Bacon’s works been edited with 
scientific accuracy, and only re- 
cently also has sufficient unpreju- 
diced and discriminating study been 
given to these productions to fully 
appraise and definitely place their 
author. Professor De Wulf has 
profited by these latter-day investi- 
gations, and by his own personal re- 
searches. His considered judgment 
avec piéces a l’appui reduces to 
modest and prosaic dimensions 
the legendary Bacon. Another hoary 
legend dissolved by the searchlight 
of the specialist! 

In his third period the author dis- 
cusses in summary fashion Byzan- 
tine and Jewish philosophy, the de- 
cadence that befell Scholastic teach- 
ing, the Nominalists, the Scotists, 
and Thomists of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the spread of Averrhoism 
among the Latins. The fourth 
period opens with a sketch of civi- 
lization in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and then passes on 
to expound the views and ideas up- 
held by the humanists and the re- 
formers. The closing chapters of 
the book examine the work of those 
thinkers who threw luster over 
the last days of the old Scholasti- 
cism, Sylvester of Ferrara, Cajetan, 
Suarez, Vasquez, de Lugo. 

The work in its entirety gives a 
masterly and comprehensive view 
of Catholic thought during the Mid- 
dle Ages. It proves beyond the pos- 
sibility of cavil that to call those 
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times “dark” is a gross and im- 
pudent libel. On the contrary these 
were periods of intense intellectual 
endeavor, when metaphysics, po- 
etry, art, and architecture made the 
most extraordinary advances. To 
Professor De Wulf’s erudite re- 
searches and unflagging industry 
we are indebted for a thorough, 
compendious, and easy-to-read refu- 
tation of that hoary calumny. 
W. P. H. K. 


The Catholic Church and History. 
By Hilaire Belloc. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 

This volume of the valuable Cal- 
vert Series is a characteristic Belloc 
book in its clearness of thought and 
expression and in the steady in- 
sistence of its logic; likewise in its 
conciseness; in slightly over one 
hundred pages Mr. Belloc says more 
than do many works of two or three 
times the length. 

It is an example of what we may 
call negative apologetic, a form of 
criticism whose importance now- 
adays was stressed by Mr. Belloc in 
the pages of THE CaTHOLIC WorLbD 
some time ago. He is not engaged 
in setting forth the positive argu- 
ments for the truth of Catholicism, 
but in examining critically the argu- 
ments drawn from history by our 
opponents to show the falsity or the 
immorality—using the word in its 
widest sense—of the Catholic 
Church. The coherency and the 
virile logic of Mr. Belloc’s writing 
are an intellectual joy to those of 
us who have waded through so 
many books, wherein vague imagery 
and emotional atmosphere are sub- 
stitutes for clear thinking. In one 
important respect, amongst many 
others, the author renders an im- 
mense service to the cause of Cath- 
olic controversy—he realizes the 




















value of a distinction. In the 
present book, for example, by bring- 
ing out the essential difference be- 
tween fact and hypothesis in the 
case of Galileo, and between a doc- 
trine and its definition in dealing 
with the charge of doctrinal innova- 
tion, he demolishes, for the im- 
partial student, elaborate structures 
of assertion and argument which 
are reared against us year after 
year with tiresome iteration. 

It is to be hoped that an ever in- 
creasing number of educated Cath- 
olics, whether clerics or laymen, 
will realize with Mr. Belloc that “by 
far the most serious” line of attack 
on the Catholic Church in our time, 
is the agnostic argument that she is 
but one of many religions and has 
grown up like any other. 

G. D. M. 
i ay 
Pocket Oxford Dictionary. American 

Edition. Revised by George Van 

Santvoord. New York: Oxford 

University Press. $2.00. 

That “triumph of condensation,” 
The Pocket Oxford Dictionary of 
Current English, first published in 
1925, now appears in an American 
edition, revised by the Professor of 
English Literature in the University 
of Buffalo. Without making any 
essential alteration in the skillful 
plan worked out by the English 
compilers, Messrs. F. G. and H. W. 
Fowler, upon whose work one could 
scarcely improve, the American edi- 
tor has made certain changes in de- 
tail, conforming to American stand- 
ards in spelling, pronunciation, and 
idiom. 

American spellings not included 
at all in the English edition, are 
given precedence; the interme- 
diate a has been admitted into the 
phonetic system; definitions that 
might prove misleading to the 
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American reader, have been ampli- 
fied or rephrased; and many words 
and phrases peculiarly American 
have been added. Professor Van 
Santvoord has thus put at our 
service a dictionary whose con- 
venient size, clear print, durable 
binding, and compact arrangement 
make it a triumph of the lexicogra- 
pher’s art. Its conciseness has been 
attained chiefly by its pronunciation 
system, which saves respelling by 
using the phonetic symbols in the 
black type of the actual word; by 
giving no definition of derived ad- 
jectives and adverbs; and by reduc- 
ing the etymologies to “bare state- 
ments of ultimate origin,” an ar- 
rangement quite in keeping with the 
principle adhered to in similar 
works of the author, that a diction- 
ary is a book of diction, concerned 
with words and phrases as such, 
and not primarily with the things 
they stand for. One may safely 
prophesy that it is going to become 
invaluable in our busy offices as an 
efficient time saver in the use of 
correct English. 


An Outline of the History of Chris- 
tian Literature. By George L. 
Hurst. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $4.00. 

This work proclaims itself, in the 
author’s Preface, as having been 
“prepared to meet the need of Eng- 
lish speaking Protestants who seek 
guidance along an hitherto un- 
trodden path.” Consonantly with 
the viewpoint thereby implied, the 
author has done a splendid piece of 
work and his volume, by reason of 
its erudition and completeness as 
well as by its fairness and gentle- 
manly tolerance towards subjeets 
too often the target of bigoted at- 
tacks by “English speaking Protes- 
tants,” might well find a place in 
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the libraries of others than the 
Protestants in question. In spite of 
the wide field covered in a volume 
of moderate size, the writer has con- 
trived to include translations of 
many gems of Christian literature. 
One notes with pleasure, for ex- 
ample, some verses of the exquisite 
Omni die, dic Mariz, generally 
listed in hymnals as by St. Bernard 
but now attributed to St. Anselm; 
certainly there is something con- 
veniens, as the Latin textbooks say, 
in believing that this hymn comes 
from the pen of the saintly arch- 
bishop, first of the great Scholastics, 
who was conspicuous for his de- 
fense of the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception some eight 
centuries before its definition. 

In a volume notable for the pains- 
taking labor that manifests itself on 
every page, it is strange to find an 
arrangement (page 365) of wording 
and paragraphing which suggests 
that the author is under the impres- 
sion that St. Francis of Sales was a 
member of the Society of Jesus. 

G. D. M. 


Fifty Years in Conflict and Triumph. 
New York: The Xavier Alumni 
Sodality. $1.50. 

The Xavier Alumni Sodality of 
New York City held an Academy in 
December, 1926, at the Hotel Bilt- 
more in commemoration of the 
Golden Jubilee of the distinguished 
Jesuit scholar, Reverend John J. 
Wynne. A most brilliant gathering 
of his friends, clerical and lay, from 
Washington and New York, came to 
honor him despite his repeated pro- 
test; and the many splendid ad- 
dresses made on the occasion were 
well worthy of this memorial 
volume. 

The address by Mr. Williams, the 
Editor of The Commonweal, which 
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furnishes its title, was a master- 
ful survey of the history of the 
Church here and abroad during 
the past fifty years. It might well 
have been styled “A History of the 
Last Four Popes.” Dr. Pace, Vice 
Rector of the Catholic University of 
America, read a paper on “The 
Church’s Intellectual Activity” dur- 
ing the past fifty years. His thesis 
was, “The Church cannot hold aloof 
from the world’s intellectual move- 
ments, because her doctrine has to 
come in contact with the thought 
of every age.” After a brief men- 
tion of the Catholic names which 
represented scholarship during the 
last fifty years in history, biology, 
astronomy, archzlogy, Dr. Pace dis- 
cussed the restoration of Scholasti- 
cism by Pope Leo XIII., and con- 
cluded by outlining the true spirit 
that actuates the Catholic school 
system of the United States. 
Father Wynne in his charming 
Retrospect gave his hearers a good 
insight into the training a Jesuit 
receives, and answered many a 
calumny about the Society, such as 
its repression of individuality, and 
its so-called blind obedience. He 
said: “Indeed, contrary to the gen- 
eral impression that the Jesuit 
spirit, whether in the novitiate or in 
the college, is to repress individu- 
ality, the truth is that every effort 
is made to repress individualism, 
the vicious tendencies in nature, 
and to bring out the individuality, 
the traits that go to make person- 
ality at its best. I have never met, 
and I challenge anyone to produce, 
two Jesuits quite alike, except in 
personal devotion to Christ.” Again 
he said: “It is often amusing to read 
the views that some hold of his 
obedience. Few outside of the So- 
ciety itself realize that when a 
Jesuit receives an order from his 














superior, in case he should see rea- 
sons why the order should be re- 
voked or changed, he is just as 
much bound in conscience to state 
and press these reasons as he is to 
obey.” Father Wynne will always 
be remembered by two things: His 
work as Editor-in-Chief of The 
Catholic Encyclopedia, and his la- 
bors in bringing about the beatifica- 
tion of the Jesuit Martyrs of North 
America. B. L. C. 


Charcoal and Chalk. By Virginia 
McCormick. Norfolk, Va.: Atlan- 
tic Coast Publishing Co. $2.00. 
Those people who have formed 

the habit of regarding the colored 
man as a Problem will receive a 
pleasant surprise when they read 
this little book. Here they will see 
the negro living in happy friendli- 
ness among his white employers 
and neighbors. They will realize 
his touching loyalty and devotion, 
his sense of humor, his light hearted 
irresponsibility, and his simple and 
genuine piety. They will see a pic- 
ture of a community where the 
specter of social equality has never 
raised its forbidding head, because 
it is as much undreamed of on one 
side as on the other. 

The negroes in Charcoal and 
Chalk are not Problems,—they are 
Personalities. Mrs. McCormick was 
born and reared in a small Virginia 
town, where the only domestic 
servants were negroes, and she 
writes of her characters as one hav- 
ing authority, and with an effection- 
ate sincerity which is among the 
most charming things about this de- 
lightful book. The first part is 
made up of prose sketches, many 
of which were first published in 
THe CatHoLic Woritp. Here we 


find the inimitable “Gold Mine,” 
which concerns itself with the mus- 
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ings of a dark philosopher on life, 
and the ways of husbands and chil- 
dren in general. There is many a 
chuckle in the hilarious tale of 
Lindy, who was married memor- 
ably—if a little tardily—with her 
grown daughters serving as brides- 
maids, and “The Crape Veil” is a 
masterly study of brown femininity 
and its love for sartorial splendor. 
“The Scholliard” (who boasted that 
he was “non compossum be men- 
tis’) is a little masterpiece, but 
Randolph is perhaps the gem of 
the collection. 

The last part of the book is com- 
posed of dialect poems, both grave 
and gay. “The Thousand Dollar 
Nigger” is the story of Uncle Bill, and 
his unquenchable pride in the large 
price he brought as a slave. Here 
too is a charming sketch of the be- 
loved Mammy, and another, very 
tender and very touching, called 
“The Faithful.” 

Mrs. McCormick’s book is a valu- 
able addition to the first hand 
studies of the rapidly vanishing 
“old school” negroes. Those whose 
childish days were made happy by 
the ministrations of kindly dark 
people will read it with the mingled 
smiles and tears of affectionate re- 
membrance. Vv. L. T. 


Early Life and Letters of John 
Morley. By F. W. Hirst. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 2 vols. 
$10.50. 

Even in these days of long biogra- 
phies there are those who will feel 
inclined to urge that two good-sized 
volumes containing over six hun- 
dred pages of fairly close type, is at 
least generous allowance for an 
“Early Life,” presaging at least two 
more for the later and fuller years 
of Morley’s active work in Parlia- 
ment. We bid temporary farewell 
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to him just as Gladstone’s govern- 
ment is about to go down before 
the anti-Home Rulers, so_ that, 
though politics enters into it, this is 
in the main his history as editor 
and author. In these capacities he 
pulled the Fortnightly Review out 
of the slough of bankruptcy, and 
made it an organ not to be neglected 
by any serious reader; later he 
made the Pall Mall Gazette a sword 
of attack and defense for the his- 
torical Liberal Party, whose death- 
bed England is now watching; and 
in these same early years issued 
most of the biographical and critical 
works which have won him endur- 
ing fame. And there was the 
“Great Writers Series” not to be 
forgotten any more than the “Great 
Politicians.” In fact, considering 
his political activities, especially in 
the latter period of his early life, 
his literary output was remarkable 
alike in quantity and quality. 

Of course Morley belonged to a 
period—everybody must do that— 
but he belonged to a period which 
more emphatically believed itself to 
be the Period than perhaps any 
period before or since. Think of his 
contemporaries and friends: John 
Stuart Mill, Huxley, Matthew Ar- 
nold, Frederick Harrison, John 
Bright,—was there one of them who 
ever seriously admitted the possi- 
bility that he might be wrong? Hence 
a type of writing which at times jars 
one more than a little, hence ex- 
travagances like the printing of the 
name of God with a small “g” which 
caused such criticism of Morley and 
was explained in so particularly 
lame a manner. In his later life 
Morley’s religious ideas mellowed, 
though in spite of persistent rumors 
that he was about to enter the Cath- 
olic Church, he died, as he lived, an 
agnostic. But notwithstanding his 
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early hatred of priests and priest- 
hood, he could not but turn a long- 
ing eye from time to time on 
Catholicity. Thus writing in 1876 
to Frederick Harrison (who was in- 
deed a kind of inverted Catholic) he 
said after reading Newman: “There 
is something about Papistry—and 
you are a Papist with a slight crotch- 
et or two—which lends a certain 
ease, comprehensiveness, width of 
reference, to writing.” It might be 
suggested that a meditation on the 
text which declares that “the truth 
will make you free” would here be 
in order and—useful. And again 
after hearing Cherubini’s Requiem 
in C: “Oh, that Catholic Church! 
What an incomparable treasure 
house of all that is noblest, tender- 
est, most thrilling, most awful.” 
Here it is impossible to overcome 
the temptation of quoting a letter 
from Harrison to Morley prompted 
by the latter’s visit to St. Peter’s. 
Claiming that Rome brings every- 
thing into a different perspective he 
writes: “The Church of England 
gets to look like a cork model of St. 
Peter’s under a glass case, rather 
curious, a meritorious piece of in- 
dustry.” 

One thing evident throughout 
these volumes is Morley’s lifelong 
interest in and desire for the paci- 
fication of Ireland, and nothing 
can better show the difficulty of 
the government of that country by 
aliens, than the fact that Morley 
never mastered the heart of his 
problem. It was my lot for fifteen 
years—to quote Wellington’s words 
in quite a different connection—‘“to 
be much exposed to Chief Secre- 
taries to Ireland and one thing they 
all had—except the lamented George 
Wyndham—was a plenteous ig- 
norance of the country they came to 
govern, too often coupled with a 




















kind of amused contempt of its “na- 
tives.” Of Morley one might have 
expected more, yet I remember on 
one of the very few occasions on 
which I met him, having expressed 
some commendation of the Gaelic 
League, certainly the most interest- 
ing and thoroughly alive organiza- 
tion in the country and one wield- 
ing immense influence, I was 
amazed by his remark: “Why that 
is the thing that pretends to be a 
football club and really is a Fenian 
Society.” Of course he was think- 
ing of the Gaelic Athletic Asso- 
ciation commonly credited by the 
rulers of Ireland with being what he 
said. But the fact that a man could 
have ruled Ireland for months with- 
out discovering what was so close 
to the heart of the country was to 
me most illuminating. Mr. Hirst’s 
work is admirably written and full 
of matter which must be of the first 
importance to the future historian. 
B. C. A. W. 


Ironical Tales. By Lawrence Hous- 
man. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $2.50. 

Mr. Lawrence Housman probably 
knows that although it is easier to 
tell a fairy story than a tall story, 
even Homer nodded while doing 
both at the same time. In his own 
far from serious attempt to combine 
the two forms, he has failed—very 
prettily, indeed—either because his 
wishing cap could not turn him into 
both Sir James Barrie and Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, or because he re- 
fused to be daunted by the tremen- 
dous fact that it is less difficult to 
believe all the old fairy tales than 
to make a single new one. Cer- 
tainly, he knows that some of his 
Ironical Tales are fanciful sketches, 
not tales at all. That none of them 
is really ironical, I think he knows, 
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too, because his delicious humor 
brings him nearer to heaven than 
many of his critics suspect. He is 
too sympathetic to scoff even at the 
foolish gods and saints that he has 
placed on pedestals merely for the 
fun of knocking them down, and 
his gods—dear, harmless, doting 
graybeards—are so amusing that 
heroic laughter would be wasted on 
them. Mr. Housman’s bad book is 
full of good things. His pen makes 
magic simply and easily, almost as 
if no awkward hand had ever been 
trained to guide it. Cc. M. 


Shorter Notices.—Anthologies must 
be popular, there are so many of 
them. It is probably the variety 
of the selections that attracts their 
readers. This lure is somewhat 
lacking in the present anthology, 
Redemption: An Anthology of the 
Cross, collected and Edited by 
George Stewart, Ph.D. (New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $3.00), as the 
207 poems therein were chosen be- 
cause of their bearing upon the re- 
demptive sacrifice of the Cross. Yet 
so wide is the field covered and so 
dissimilar the viewpoints advanced 
that any lover of poetry will find 
here much to interest and to please, 
despite the like central theme of the 
collection. 

The poems range from the Book 
of Psalms to the present day. 
Bernard of Clairvaux is represented, 
as is Joyce Kilmer. Several selec- 
tions by Michelangelo Buonarroti 
show that he was adept with the 
pen no less than with the brush and 
chisel. Translations of the “Dies 
Irx’”’ and “Stabat Mater” emphasize 
how much less effective these beau- 
tiful hymns are in English. In his 


Preface, Dr. Stewart speaks of Fran- 
cis Thompson as “the Irish Cath- 
olic poet.” 


Thompson was, of 
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course, an Englishman.—Probably 
there is no one doctrine of the Cath- 
olic Faith so commonly misunder- 
stood by non-Catholics who still re- 
tain a hold on certain of the funda- 
mental truths of Christian revela- 
tion, as that of Infallibility. The es- 
say on the subject, therefore, In- 
fallibility (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. 90 cents), by the dis- 
tinguished Dominican Father Vin- 
cent McNabb, who combines the 
equipment of a theologian with a 
lifetime’s experience in dealing 
with those outside the Church, is 
of great value. Too much of our 
controversial literature seems bar- 
ren of results because it more or 
less completely ignores the subjec- 
tive element in the situation. In 
this respect, Father McNabb’s essay 
may be heartily recommended to 
those who wish to reply to the in- 
quiries or the difficulties of out- 
siders sympathetically as well as ac- 
curately. As the doctrine in ques- 
tion is frequently the crucial one 
for many prospective converts, the 
importance of this little book is very 
great: it may be, too, that many of 
our own people, born into the 
heritage of the Catholic Faith, 
would profit by a clear exposition 
of the means whereby God has given 
them that certitude which is their 
most precious possession. 

The Church in the World, by F. 
A. Forbes (New York: Longman’s, 
Green & Co. 3 Vols. 30 cents each), 
gives an excellent exposition of the 
all-important part which the Cath- 
olic Church has played in history. 
In a very small compass it presents 
the salient facts down through the 
years and while not attempting to 
interpret them directly, sets them 
forth in such logical clearness that 
they speak for themselves, and the 
Church appears in her true light as 
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the one power which can preserve 
order and balance among elements 
so conflicting, that left to them- 
selves they would result only in 
chaos.—Father Skelly, O.P., has 
written a valuable book for Sisters 
to read during their annual retreat, 
Conferences on the Religious Life 
(St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 
$2.25). It treats of the religious 
state in general, the three vows of 
poverty, chastity and obedience, the 
love of God and of our neighbor, 
zeal, humility, fasting and mortifi- 
cation. The volume ends with some 
common sense Christian advice to 
superiors, urging them to have no 
favorites, to be cordial and affable 
to all their subjects, to encourage in- 
itiative in them and to look carefully 
after their bodily health.—These 
meditations on the titles of Our 
Lady’s Litany of Loreto in Mary’s 
Month, by Sister M. Emmanuel, 
O.S.B. (St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co. $1.75) were originally intended 
for the young, but the author has 
revised them to suit all devout 
clients of the Mother of God. The 
examples are taken from Father 
Walsh’s Apparitions and Shrines of 
Heaven’s Bright Queen and Miss 
Underhill’s Medieval Tales of Our 
Lady.—Idylls of Old Hungary (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.00) 
are charmingly told stories of M. E. 
Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell) 
which introduce us to a society full 
of the dignity and the culture com- 
municated to any social organism 
by its continuous tenure and as- 
similation of the life of Catholi- 
cism. That society had its de- 
fects—one may instance the poor 
living conditions of sections of its 
workers and the virulence of its 
anti-Semitism—but the sum total 
of the picture drawn is an in- 
finitely more pleasing thing than 























the growing industrialism and the 
largely materialistic “culture” 
which are nowadays lauded as 
progress in that part of the world. 
—Robert Clay’s story, A Chequer- 
Board (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $2.00) is one of swift 
transitions. Opening in the dingy 
publishing house of Joseph Sher- 
man, London, where we meet the 
hero, Paul Sleive Emmet, editor 
and first reader to the firm, we are 
but ill-prepared for the swift 
change to “a black ship with a 
pirate crew” on which the erst- 
while editor becomes Paul Sleive 
the Pirate. When we meet the 
beautiful Johanna Sedley, ro- 
mance, quick action and wild ad- 
venture are mingled to such a de- 
gree that our interest never flags 
to the happy culmination. 

The issuance of the eighteenth 
edition of the Excerpta ex Rituali 
Romano Pro Administratione Sac- 
ramentorum for the more con- 
venient use of missionaries in the 
provinces of North America (New 
York: Frederick Pustet Co. $1.75) 
bears witness to the demand that 
its compact comprehensiveness, 
good print and durable binding have 
created for it. Every need of the 
missionary priest in his varied 
ministry has been met, parts of the 
ritual for the administration of Bap- 
tism and Matrimony are given in 
English, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish and Polish, and in general 
it would be hard to find a more ade- 
quately arranged little manual.—A 
new and revised edition of Dr. John 
A. Ryan’s classic, Distributive Jus- 
tice (New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$4.00), has just been published. It 
embodies changes of two kinds,— 
elimination of unnecessary or rela- 
tively unimportant matters and the 
addition of new material in place 
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of statistical or other statements 
rendered inadequate by the lapse of 
the ten years since its first appear- 


ance. Its basic ideas remain the 


same. 


Foreign Publications—Some one 
has well remarked that the curse 
of Catholic scholarship for the past 
fifty years has been the multiplying 
of manuals of philosophy, theology 
and church history. Every profes- 
sor is convinced that he can write a 
better one than any of his forbears; 
however, they serve a useful pur- 
pose as textbooks in the schools and 
seminaries. Dom Poulet’s two vol- 
umes, Histoire de l’Eglise (Paris: 
Gabriel Beauchesne. 40 fr.), are 
written for French seminarians and 
are meant to take the place of the 
German manuals of Funk and Al- 
bers, which have done good service 
for years in their French dress. In 
the small space allotted him, Dom 
Poulet can do no more than mention 
facts and dates. Special attention 
is paid to the development of 
dogmas and the history of Christian 
institutions. The bibliography is up 
to date, although limited for the 
most part to French writers. The 
arrangement is orderly, the exposi- 
tion clear, and the texts and docu- 
ments cited are calculated to send 
the student to the sources. A cen- 
tury’s history of the United States 
is told in three pages, over half of 
which are devoted to Protestantism. 
Archbishop Carroll and Father 
Hecker are the only Catholic names 
mentioned, while “José” Smith and 
the Mormons get eighteen lines to 
Father Hecker’s one. 

An excellent treatise on the 
apostolate of the press De La Voca- 
tion d’Ecrivain Chrétien (Paris: Ga- 
briel Beauchesne. 12 fr.) comes 
from the pen of A. Decout. The au- 
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thor insists upon the power of the 
printed word to win souls to Christ, 
and urges the need of a body of 
trained writers, knowing their faith 
and able to express it with clear- 
ness and artistry in book, periodical 
and newspaper. Some four hun- 
dred of the best apologists of an- 
cient and modern times are called 
upon to prove his thesis.—Stéphanie 
Peret was a young French peasant, 
who spent most of her thirty-seven 
years on a bed of sickness in a poor 
mountain cottage. Her journal has 
been edited by Mme. Fleury-Divés, 
Par la Croix dans la Joie (Paris: 
P. Lethielleux. 10 fr. 75), together 
with the simple, devout letters she 
wrote to a friend she had met at 
Lourdes. They bring out the Chris- 
tian view of suffering and pain as 
the one means of true joy and 
peace.—Mlle. de Cours has written 
a volume of delicately-chiseled re- 
ligious lyrics, Entre Chair et Croix 
(Avignon: Aubanel Fils Ainé. 12 
fr.), inspired by the life and spirit of 
St. Francis of Assisi. Her best poems 
sing of Lady Poverty, the Christmas 
Crib, Brother Body, the Cord of St. 
Francis.—The Abbé Crosnier has 
written a good biography of one of 
the heroic priests of the French 
Revolution, Le Bienheureuzx Noél 
Pinot (Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne. 
12 fr.), who ministered to the faith- 
ful in the worst days of the Terror 
and was finally guillotined for his 
fidelity, clad in his priestly vest- 
ments.—Another interesting cler- 
ical biography is that of l’Abbé 
Claude Bouvier (Paris: Librairie 
Lecoffre. 15/fr.), written by his 
brother, Henri, and his friend, the 
Abbé Hemmer. Professor of Rhe- 
toric and History in the College of 
St. Maurice at Vienne, he exercised 
a strong influence upon the French 
clergy through his conferences and 
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books. Although he lived a very 
cloistered life, he had a great fac- 
ulty of winning friends among such 
priests as Lagrange, Batiffol, Klein, 
and other leaders of French thought. 
He was a worthy product of Sul- 
pician training—The Abbé Bou- 
vier’s notes, articles and conferences 
on the priesthood have been gath- 
ered together into a volume, L’Edu- 
cation Sacerdotale (Paris: Librairie 
Lecoffre. 15 fr.). He urges the 
French priest in the parish and the 
French parents in the home to fos- 
ter priestly vocations, and blames 
them for their great laxity in this 
matter. He describes the high ideals 
of the priesthood, and writes many 
a letter to modern French aspirants 
to the clerical life on the old French 
clerical maxim of: “ne rien refuser, 
ne rien demander, ne rien recher- 
cher.” 

Vers la Grdce, by Julien Gap 
(Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne. 13 fr. 
20), a brief story of a soul in search 
of God, fighting against every kind 
of temptation, is written for parents 
and educators to make them realize 
to the full questions and doubts that 
worry children in their endeavor to 
be faithful to the grace of God.— 
Under the form of letters exchanged 
between a priest and a young man 
seeking spiritual guidance, the Abbé 
Henri Morice writes a simple trea- 
tise on Christian optimism and en- 
thusiasm, Pour Vivre en Beauté 
(Paris: Pierre Téqui. 8 fr.), bring- 
ing out clearly the beauty and worth 
of a life directed by supernatural 
motives. His advice is simple: “Be 
always alert to know and to do 
God’s will. Follow humbly the im- 
pulse of divine grace, and use every 
opportunity God gives you of spirit- 
ual progress.”—Joseph Serre, au- 
thor of the little brochure, Les Hy- 
pothéses sur Lourdes (Avignon: 




















Aubanel Fils Ainé. 3 fr.), discusses 
the various hypotheses brought for- 
ward by unbelievers to account for 
the miracles of Lourdes,—the chem- 
ical qualities of the water, sugges- 
tion, collective enthusiasm, the 
power of faith, the fact of an un- 
known law,—and after showing 
their falsity, he gives briefly and 
clearly, the Christian answer.—The 
Catéchisme du Citoyen, by Henri 
Brun (Avignon: Aubanel Fils Ainé. 
15 fr. 25), is a popular résumé in 
catechetical form of the writer’s 
well-known La Cité Chrétienne, 
which summarized the moral and 
social teaching of the Popes from 
the time of Pius VII. to the present 
day.—The fourth volume of Dott. 
L. Todesco’s Corso di Storia della 
Chiesa (Turin: Casa Editrice Mari- 
etti. Lira 20), treats of the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation. It is an 
excellent manual,—fair, scholarly, 
up-to-date, and well documented.— 
From the same publisher we have Il 
Concetto di Ipostasi e ’Enosi Dog- 
matica ai Concilii di Efese e di Cal- 
cedonia (Lira 12.50) by Dott. Ando- 
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menico Sartori, an erudite thesis on 
the union of the divine and human 
natures in Christ. In Part I. the au- 
thor discusses the patristic uses of 
the words essence, substance, na- 
ture, existence, subsistence; in Part 
II., the history of Nestorianism and 
Eutychianism and their condemna- 
tion at the councils of Ephesus and 
Chalcedon.—The spiritual director 
of the Puthempally Seminary in In- 
dia, Father Aurelian of the Blessed 
Sacrament, has just published the 
second edition of his well-known 
treatise on the ascetical life, Manu- 
ale Cursus Ascetici (Verapoly: Brit- 
ish India. $1.00). After a brief in- 
troduction on the idea of perfection, 
the author follows the usual three- 
fold division of the purgative, the 
illuminative and the unitive way. 
The best masters are continually 
cited: St. Augustine, St. Basil, St. 
Gregory the Great among the early 
Fathers; St. Thomas, St. Bonaven- 
ture, Hugh of St. Victor among the 
Scholastics; St. John of the Cross, 
St. Teresa, and St. Francis of Sales 
among the moderns. 
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